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BUILDING A RAILROAD—AND 
REBUILDING 


BY EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


SIFTEEN or twenty great 
Qj railroad systems are the 
overland carriers of the 
United States. Measured 

a EAT by corporations, by a 
rs % “y vast variety of differing 

Lb AXA} names, there are many, 
many more than these. But this number 
is reduced through common ownership or 
through a common purpose in operation 
to less than a score of transportation or- 
ganisms, each with its own field, each its 
own purposes and its own ambitions. 

The major portion of these railroad 
properties reach from East to West and so 
follow the natural lines of traffic within 
the nation. Two or three systems—such 
as the Illinois Central and the Delaware & 
Hudson—run at variance to this natural 
trend and may be classed as cross-country 
routes. A few properties have no far 
reaching lines but derive their incomes 
from the transportation business of a com- 
paratively small and exclusive territory: 





as the Boston & Maine in northern New 
England, the New Haven in southern 
New England, and the Long Island. Still 
other great properties find their greatest 
revenue in bringing anthracite coal from 
the Pennsylvania mountains to the sea- 
board and among these are the Lacka- 
wanna, the Lehigh Valley, the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey and the Philadel- 
phia & Reading systems. 


TWO GRAND DIVISIONS OF RAILROADS 


The very great railroads of America are 
the east and west lines. These break 
themselves quite naturally into two divi- 
sions—one group east of the Mississippi 
River, the other west of that stream. The 
easterly group aim to find an eastern 
terminal in and about New York. Their 
western arms reach Chicago and St. Louis 
where the other group of transcontinentals 
begin. 

Giants among these Eastern roads are the 
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This machine can lay 


Pennsylvania and the New York Central. 
Of less size, but still ranking as great rail- 
roads within this territory, are the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Baltimore & Ohio, and 


the Erie. Several of the anthracite roads 
enjoy “through” connections to Chicago 
and St. Louis, breaking at Buffalo as an 
interchange point, about halfway between 
New York and Chicago. There are im- 
portant roads in the South, extending 
between Gulf points and New York and 
taking care of the traffic of the centers of 
the section, now rapidly increasing in in- 
dustrial importance. 

The Western group of transcontinental 
routes are giants in point of mileage. The 
Eastern roads, serving a closely-built 
country, carry an almost incredible ton- 
nage, but the long, gaunt western lines are 
reaching into a country that still has its 
to-morrow. Of these, the so-called Harri- 
man lines—the Southern Pacific and the 
Union Pacific—occupy the center of the 
country and reach from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific. One other route, the Sante 
Fé, shares this territory. 

To the north of the Harriman lines, J. J. 





ya mile of track a day. 


Hill has his wonderful group of railroads: 
the Burlington, the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific, together reaching 
from Chicago te the north Pacific coast. 
The other “‘Grangers”’ (so called from their 
original purpose as grain carriers) that oc- 
cupy the eastern end of this western terri- 
tory—the St. Paul, the Gould lines, the 
Northwestern and the Rock Island—are 
just now showing pertinent interest in 
reaching the Pacific, with its great Orien- 
tal trade in its infancy. As the first two 
of these are laying rails already over the 
steep slopes of the Rocky Mountains, it is 
evident that building railroads in the 
United States is nowhere near a closed 
book at the present time. 


COMPETITION OF LINES MULTIPLIED 


In the East it is different. That great 
period of railroad construction between 
1870-1890, produced too many railroads 
in some parts of the country. The coun- 
try went mad in the deluge of construc- 
tion. New lines were projected and built 
almost without second thought. Three 
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and four lines were built where there was 
hardly business for one. Trunk lines were 
spanned across a half-dozen states; each 
planned its feeders by the dozen. 

After that came the reaction. Wall 
Street is the financial backbone of the coun- 
try, as well as the great scales in which the 
right and the wrong in railroad manage- 
ment are weighed, sooner or later. Any 
sins in operation, in construction, in finan- 
cing, are sure to be detected there. So the 
extravagance and the flash of railroad con- 
struction brought inevitably the present 
era where there is little new building in the 
East, where the effort is being successfully 
made to make all those miles of needless 
railroad pay their way. At the beginning 
of the present era some of the weaker rail- 
roads were in a woefully bad plight. Their 
cars were battered, their engines dingy, 
their rights-of-way merely rusty streaks 
over shaky bridges and rough ballast. 
That has all disappeared under good man- 
agement and real conservatism. The 
weaker lines, which might only support 
themselves precariously by a ruinous cut- 
ting of rates, have been linked to stronger 
properties and operation and maintenance 
brought to a high standard, while the 
country faces an honest and equitable rate 
sheet for the first time in its history. 


Good management and the steady devel- 
opment of the Eastern territory have 
been the salvation of that era of over- 
building. 

In the West, as has been said, promoters 
are still building new lines. The man- 
agers there are concerned with getting 
their great main routes through, and the 
building of feeders in that vast territory has 
hardly begun. There is still chance for an 
infinite development of that sort between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific. 


BUILDING IN THE EAST 


Still the construction engineer is not yet 
without employment in the East. The 
railroads that reach from New York to 
Chicago are spending almost as much 
money on construction as in the flash days 
when the new lines were being extended in 
all directions. In that great district re- 
building goes steadily ahead. The econo- 
mies of the first promoters are being cor- 
rected at tremendous cost, a cost which 
becomes as nothing when compared with 
the operating economies, the increased op- 
portunities for handling traffic which come 
after it. But of this, more at a later time. 
We are going to first build a brand new 
railroad. 





Rebuilding a railroad along the Columbia River. 





The old line is on light trestle at the left. 











Photograph by C. S. Harrington. 


To pierce the hearts of the hills the engineers must often cut deep ledges through solid rock. 


PRELIMINARY WORK IN RAILROAD BUILDING 


Let us assume that some great big ob- 
stacles have already been passed, that the 
politicians have been placed at arms’ 
length, that the money needed is in sight 
—we are ready to begin the construction 


of our line. The location is the thing that 
vexes us at the outset. A few errors in 
this and we may spell failure or success for 
the whole enterprise. Obviously, these 
errors will be of the sort that admit of no 
easy correction. 

If our line is to link two important traffic 
centers and is to.make a specialty of 
through traffic it will have to be very much 
of a town that will bend the straightness 
of our route. If, on the other hand, the 
line is to pick up its traffic from the terri- 
tory it traverses we can afford to neglect 
no place of possibilities. We must make 
concessions—even if we make many turns 
and climb steep grades, we cannot afford to 
pass business by. Perhaps we shall even 
have to worm our way into the hearts of 
towns already grown and closely built, and 
this will be expensive work. It will be 
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worth every cent of that expense if we are 
going after competitive business. 

We roughly outline our route and the 
engineers get their camping duds ready, 
particularly in these days when new rail- 
roads almost invariably go into a new 
country. Their first trip over the route 
will be known as the “reconnoissance.” 
On it they will make rough plotting of the 
territory through which the new line is to 
have its rails. Our engineers are experi- 
enced They survey the country with 
practiced eyes. The line must go on this 
side of that ridge, because of prevailing 
winds and their influence upon snowdrifts 
—it costs a mint of money to run plows 
through a long winter—and on the other 
side of that next ridge because the other 
side has easily worked loam and this side 
heavy rock. There must be passes through 
hills or through mountains to be selected 
now and then and all the while the engineer 
must bear in mind that the amount of his 
excavation should very nearly balance the 
amount of embankment “fill.” Bridges 


-are to be avoided and tunnels must only 


come in cases of absolute necessity. There 
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will be several of these reconnoissances and 
from them the engineers who are to build 
the line and the men who are to own and 
operate it will finally pick a route close to 
what will be the permanent way. 

Then the real survey work begins. The 
engineers divide the line, if it is of any 
great length, and the several divisions 
prosecute their work simultaneously. 
Each surveying party consists of a front 
flagman who is a captain and commands 
a brigade of axemen in their work of cut- 
ting away trees and bushes; the transit 
man, making his record of distances and 
angles and commanding his brigade of 
chainmen and flagmen; and the leveller, 
studying contour all the while, and super- 
vising rodmen and more axemen. To- 
pographers are carried with their big draw- 
ing boards, strapped with the camp equip- 
ment. A good cook is an important detail 
not likely to be overlooked. 

In soft and rolling country this is a form 
of camp life that turns back the scoffer. 
Busy summer days and indolent summer 
nights around the camp fire, pipes draw- 
ing well and plans being set for the mor- 
row’s work. Another summer all of this 
will be changed. The resistless path of 
the railroad will be stepped through here, 


that group of nodding pines will be gone, 
for a culvert will span the creek at that 
very point. 


DRAMATIC DEVELOPMENTS FREQUENTLY 


Sometimes the work of these parties be- 
comes intense and dramatic. The “chief,” 
lowered into a deep and rocky river cafion, 
is making rough notes and sketches, fol- 
lowing the character of the rock formation 
and dreaming—dreaming the great dreams 
that all great engineers, great architects, 
great creators must dream perforce. He 
is dreaming of the day when a year or two 
hence the railroad’s paths all have crowded 
itself into this impasse, and when the folk 
who dine luxuriously in the showy cars will 
fret because of the curve that spills their 
soup, and never know of the man who was 
slipped down over a six hundred foot cliff 
so that the railroad might find its way. 

It is then that the work of the surveying 
party begins to have its thrills. Perhaps 
to put that line through the cafion the party 
will have to descend the river in canoes. 
If the river be too rough then there is the 
alternative of being lowered over the cliff- 
sides. Talk of your dangers of Alpine 
climbing! The engineers who plan and 





Some Harriman rebuilding in Oregon. 


Photograph by B, A. Gifford. 


The new line may be seen on the right, 


the old close at the left. 











Sometimes the construction engineer brings his line face to face with a mountain which must 
be pierced. 


build railroads through any mountainous 
country miss not a single one of them. 
Everywhere the line must find a foothold. 
That is the problem that must be solved. 
Sometimes the men who follow the “chief”’ 
in the deep river cafions, the men with 
heavy instruments to carry and to operate 
—transits, levels and the like—must have 
lines of logs strung together for their pre- 
carious foothold as they work. Sometimes 
that foothold is lost, the rope that lowers 
the engineer down over the cliff-side snaps. 
The folk riding months later in the cheerful 
dining-cars do not know of the graves that 
are dug beside the railroad’s path. 

It is all new and wonderful, blazing this 
path for civilization, sometimes it is even 
accidental. An engineer, baffled to find 
a crossing over the Rockies for a trans- 
continental route, saw an eagle disappear 
through a cleft in the hills that his eyes had 
not before detected. He followed the 
course of the eagle and to-day the rails of 
the transcontinental reach through that 
cleft and the time-table shows it as Eagle 
Pass. 


8 





MAKING FINAL CHOICES OF ROUTES 


Possibly there are still alternative routes 
when the surveyors return in the fall and 
begin to make their final drawings. Final 
choices must now be made and land-maps 
that show the property that the railroad 
will have to acquire, prepared. The de- 
tails, of infinite number, are each being 
worked out with infinite care. 


STEEP GRADES MASTERED 


The great problem of all is that of grades; 
in a mountainous stretch of line this is 
almost the entire problem. Obviously a 
perfect stretch of railroad would be 
straight and without grades. The rail- 
road that comes nearest that practically 
impossible standard comes nearest to per- 
fection. But as it comes near this perfec- 
tion the cost of construction multiplies 
many times. Most new lines must feel 
their way rather carefully at the outset. 
Moreover, it is not impossible to reconstruct 
in after years of affluence—of which more 


in a moment. 


A three per cent. grade is almost the 
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limit for anything like profitable operation, 
even a two per cent. grade makes the 
operating people look forward to recon- 
struction and elimination. Yet there are 
short lengths of line up in the mining camps 
of Colorado where grades of more than 
four per cent. are operated, and it is a mat- 
ter of railroad history that away back in 
1852 when the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
was being pushed through toward Parkers- 
burg and the great Kingwood tunnel was 
being dug, B. H. Latrobe, the chief engi- 
neer of the company, built and successfully 
operated a temporary line over the divide 
at a grade of ten per cent.—528 feet to the 
mile. A locomotive which weighed twenty- 
eight tons on its driving-wheels carried a 
single passenger car, weighing fifteen tons, 
in safety and in regular operation over this 
stupendous grade for more than six months. 
The ascent was made by means of zigzag 
tracks on the so-called switchback prin- 
ciple. That scheme succeeded even earlier 
planes operated by endless chains, an in- 
stance of which is the quite famous road at 
Mauch Chunk, originally operated for coal 


and now a side scenic trip for passengers. 
Other planes of this sort were in operation 
at Albany and Schenectady, on the old 
Mohawk & Hudson route, but all of them 
involved a change of passengers and 
freight to and from their cars and the zig- 
zag switchback was considered quite an 
advance in its day. Two of these are still 
in regular use for passengers and freight— 
one at Honesdale, Pa., and the other at 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

The matter of grades settled, and with 
it as a corollary the question of curves, 
minor details claim attention. Perhaps 
the water supply along the new line is de- 
fective. Then arrangements must be made 
for impounding and suitable dams and 
waterworks will be built for this purpose. 
The water must be soft in order to protect 
the locomotive boilers. If it is hard, ap- 
paratus is erected for the softening proc- 
ess. Grade crossings are to be avoided, 
and the highways led over or under the 
railroad. A railroad crossing, another 
railroad at grade is an abomination not to 
be permitted nowadays. The universal 








The Pennsylvania is building a new freight line from New York to Pittsburgh. 
Viaduct near Safe Harbor, Pa.- 
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use of the air-brake has permitted on many 
railroads a reduction of the ‘‘head-room,” 
—the necessary clearance between the rail 
and overhead obstruction—from twenty feet 
to fourteen feet. The old “‘head-room” was 
necessary to protect the brakemen who 
worked atop of the box-cars. This reduc- 
tion of six feet in clearance was a matter 
of infinite relief to engineers, particularly 
in the bridging of one railroad over another. 






swung a bridge parallel with the river and 
supported from braced girders that fast- 
ened their feet in the rocky walls of the 
narrow cafion. That was a triumph of 
the engineer. In building the expensive 
West Shore route up the Hudson River 
similar difficulties were experienced just 
south of West Point, and bridges were 
built parallel with the river to carry the 
track from ledge to ledge It is not an 








THE MATTER OF BRIDGES 


The entire matter of bridges along the 
new railroad is a matter that requires 
especial knowledge and attention. If the 
line lay through mountainous country the 
ingenuities of the bridge engineers are apt 
to be taxed. There will be mountain 
brooks that swell to the proportion of 
rivers in the spring to be considered, great 
chasms to be overcome. 

Once, down in the Grand Cajion of the 
Colorado, the Rio Grande engineers found 
absolutely no ledge upon which they might 
rest their rails and for a little way they 





Photograph by J. E. Stimsun. 


Rebuilding the Union Pacific: through Wyoming. The old line may be seen on the right. 


unusual matter for the construction engi- 
neer to spend a quarter of a million dollars 
to build a bridge to span some deep gully 
in the mountains that could not be filled 
for far.more than that sum. 

Even in the level country the bridge 
problem is never far away. Broad rivers 
wind through the plains and those present 
their. own difficulties to the bridge engi- 
neers. From the first the railroad has 
proved the greatest stimulus to American 
bridge’ builders. From that day when it 
ceased to be a mere tributary carrier to 


. the nearest navigable stream and set out 


to span whole states the bridge builder 
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has been the first ally of the construction 
engineer. 

The earliest of the distinguished list of 
American bridge builders built great tim- 
ber structures for the highroads and the 
postroads. The stone bridge—after all 
the most wonderful of all those artifices 
by which the hand of man conquers the 
obstructive power of a running stream— 
reached the height of its development 


that year, it was superseded by a steel 
bridge, which, within the last five or six 
years, has given way to a magnificent and 
permanent stone arch bridge. The rail- 
road crossing the Delaware at Trenton 
has in this way typified step by step every 
stage of the development of American 
bridge building. 

Those early railroad builders did not 
neglect the possibilities of the stone bridge. 


The halfway point on the Lucin cut-off in the middle of Great Salt Lake. 


more than a thousand years before America 
came into history. But the building of a 
stone bridge takes time and: money—and 
time and money are scarce in a new land 
that must expand quickly. So at first the 
railroad followed the course of the highroad 
and the postroad, and took the timber 
bridge unto itself. In some cases it actu- 
ally fastened itself upon the highroad 
bridge, as at Trenton, where a faithful 
wooden structure built by Theodore Burr in 
1803 was strengthened and widened in 
1848 to take the first through railroad 
route from New York to Philadelphia. It 
continued its dual work until 1875. In 


Two splendid early examples of this class 
of monumental construction still remain— 
the Starucca viaduct upon the Erie Rail- 
road near Susquehanna, Pa., a great 
structure of seventeen arches and more 
than a thousand feet long, and an even 
earlier structure, the stone arch bridge at 
Relay, Md., built by the engineers of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in 1835. Still 
the timber bridge remained the most 
available and for the first few years it was 
used almost exclusively until the ravages 
of weather and fire demanded a more last- 
ing substitute. 


Iron formed that substitute. The first 
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iron bridge built in the country is believed 
to have been the one erected by Trumbull 
in 1840 over the Erie Canal at Frankfort, 
N. Y. Record is had of one of these 
bridges being built for the North Adams 
branch of the Boston & Albany Railroad 
in 1846. From that time forward the de- 
velopment in this class of bridge was tre- 
mendous. Wrought iron gradually super- 
seded cast iron and was in turn superseded 
by the wonderful fabric of the bridge 
builder of to-day—steel. 

The steel bridge of the truss type—the 
truss a typically American idea and inven- 
tion—is to-day the most practical of all 
railroad bridges. The concrete bridge 
and the permanent stone arch bridge are 
much more expensive; in most locations 
plethoric must be the purse of the railroad 
that can afford these last. The Boston & 
Albany and the Pennsylvania railroads 
have afforded them. The last named line 
owns three splendid specimens of this 
class of structure:at New Brunswick and 
at Trenton, N. J., and the largest of them 
all is only a short distance north of Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

With steel bridges the constructing engi- 
neer hesitates at no river, no deep valley, 
no wild ravine, no cleft in the mountain 
side. He calls the bridge builder to his 
aid and a feathery trestle appears as if by 
magic. Across its narrow edge the steel 
rails follow their resistless path. 


BEGINNING CONSTRUCTION 


All plans are finished, contracts sub- 
divided and awarded, and in the early 
spring construction begins upon the new 
railroad. It will be commenced from as 
many initial points as possible, these 
points, of course, being so situated as to 
be accessible to water communication or 
to existing railroad lines so that material 
may be brought with the least delay and 
expense. As the line goes forward the 
track follows. This is the ordinary rule 
through an easy rolling country, where the 
new railroad popularizes itself from the 
outset by hiring the nearby farmers and 
their teams to grade the line through their 
localities. 

Track-laying is much systematized these 
days, and in this as in so many smaller 


undertakings, the machine has supplanted 
the man as laborer. A real giant is this 
track-laying machine. It is mounted upon 
the track and is a form of overhead carrier 
with a long ove-hang. This carrier is fed 
with the cross-ties from supply cars just 
back of the machine and the ties are each 
dropped close to their appointed place as a 
locomotive slowly pushes the entire ap- 
paratus forward. In a similar way the 
heavy steel rails are delivered from under 
the overhang of the carrier. A gang of 
men makes short work of fastening the rail 
to the cross-ties and the machine moves 
steadily forward. It has been known to 
make a mile a day at this work. The rough 
uneven track it leaves in its wake is quickly 
straightened and strengthened. Finally, 
the ballast is tamped in about the entire 
structure—the ballast, of crushed rock, 
gravel, cinders or earth as the locality, the 
wealth of the railroad, or the class of its 
traffic may demand. 

Of course, if the country have a sharper 
contour, the construction work multiplies 
its difficulties. There are great cuttings in 
hillsides to be made—the engineers know 
these as “ledgers” —and there are equally 
great “fills” where the circumstances do 
not justify carrying the line on steel bridge 
or trestle. For these big jobs laborers’ 
camps will be established and small tem- 
porary railroads, peopled with hordes of 
restless dummy engines, will be busy for 
long weeks and months. There will not be 
much hand cutting in the ledges these 
days. Steam shovels, mounted on rail, 
pushing forward all the while, will fairly 
eat out a hillside. They have ravenous 
appetites, those big fellows, and the en- 
gineers will try to have a near-by “fill” 
ready to use the thousands of cubic yards 
of earth and rock that come out of the 
ledge excavations. 

To make “fills” the engineers built 
rough wooden trestles out at the perma- 
nent level cf the line. The dummy engines, 
with their trails of dump carts, coming 
from back of the steam-shovels, will seem 
at a single time to make hardly an appreci- 
able effect upon the “fill.” But the days 
and weeks count and the dumping multi- 
plies until the rough trestle has completely 
disappeared and the railroad has a firm 
and permanent path across the edge of the 
dizzy embankment. 
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MAKING A TUNNEL 


Sometimes the construction engineer 
brings his new line face to face with a 
mountain too steep to be easily mounted, 
and then he prepares to pierce it. Tun- 
nels are not pleasant to ride through. 
They are, moreover, fearfully expensive to 
construct and they necessitate a double in- 
spection. But—and the “but” in this 
case is a very large one—they reduce 
grades and distances in wholesale fashion, 
and so in a mountainous country the engi- 





The ordinary course of such work is by 
the use of cutting shields proceeding simul- 
taneously from the portals and from the 
footings of the shafts. These shields are 
to be likened to steel rings of a circumfer- 
ence only slightly greater than that of the 
finished tunnel. Men working on different 
levels of this shield with pick and with 
drill and dynamite constantly clear a path 
for it, whereupon it is pressed forward. 
Tracks follow the cutting shield and more 
locomotives—steam or electric—are used 
in removing the material. The use of 


Lining the great new low-grade tunnel on the Erie at Otisville, N. Y. 


neer must be prepared to drive tunnels, 
and the folk who come after him, to operate 
them. The tunnel job is apt to be a sepa- 
rate part of the work. It calls for its own 
expert talent. 

If the tunnel is more than a half or three- 
quarters of a mile long, it will probably be 
dug from a shaft or shafts as well as from 
its portals. In this way the work will not 
only be greatly hastened, but the shafts will 
continue in use after it is completed as 
vents for the discharge of engine smoke 
and gases from the tube. 


electricity keeps the tunnel quite clear of 
gases and makes the safest light for the 
workers. 

In rare cases the rock through which the 
tunnel is bored is strong enough to support 
itself. But in most cases the engineers 
prefer to line the bore—with brick as a 
rule—and this lining is set in place right 
in the path of the cutting shield. After 
long weeks and perhaps months of work 
the time comes when the different bores 
meet and the tunnel is a single underground 
tube from portal to portal. After that it 
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is a simple matter to clear out the débris 
of building and lay the track. 

Tunnel boring is the most difficult phase 
of American railroad construction, doubly 
difficult when the tunnel is to be carried 
under some river. Men work in an un- 
natural environment when they work be- 
neath the surface of the earth and the 
record of tunnel building is a record of al- 
most countless tragedies. At any instant 
rock may cease, silt or sand or an under- 
ground stream make its unexpected ap- 
pearance and the helpless workmen find a 
quick grave. In work where there is the 
slightest expectation of such a contin- 
gency, particularly under rivers, the air- 
lock, with its artificial pressure to hold 
back the soft earth and moisture, is brought 
into use. This complicates the work of 
construction and adds much to the expense. 
Moreover, it has its own record of tragedies. 
Still it remains to the infinite credit of a 
national persistence that there is no record 
of a tunnel job in the annals of American 
engineering where the workers have finally 
given up. Lives have been sacrificed, 
good-sized fortunes swept away, but in the 
end the resistless railroad has ever found 
its underground path. 


Culverts have been laid by scores for 
each small run or hill or creek, the bridge 
builders along the new line finish their work 
and cart off their kits, the day comes when 
there is an unbroken railroad from one end 


of the new line to the other. It links 
towns; its localities produce for new mar- 
kets, commerce from strange quarters 
pours down upon the land that has known 
it not. Passengers trains begin regular 
operation, the fresh-painted depots are 
fairly brilliant in their newness, the shriek 
of the locomotive sounds where it has 
never been heard before. 

Life is awakened. The railroad, which 
is life, has reached out a new arm and crea- 
tion is begun. 


To the operating heads of the great rail- 
road systems to-day rebuilding is far more 
important than the building of a new line. 
The country has grown, grown in wealth 
among other things. The causes that de- 
manded the very greatest economy in the 
building of early railroad lines no longer 
exist. The hill that the early engineer 


carefully rounded with his line is now 
pierced without a second thought. Grades 
that were once deemed slight are now 
marked for elimination. The infinite de- 
velopment in the operation of the railroad 
has seen the grade or the curve become in 
the course of constant operation a heavy 
operating expense and something to be 
done away with. 
REBUILDING LINES A NECESSITY 

It is all quite as it should be. The early 
builders did the best that they might do 
with the opportunities that were theirs. 
They got the railroad through. It de- 
veloped wealth, for itself, as well as for the 
territory it served, and with that wealth 
it is enabled in these piping days of peace 
and plenty to correct the alignment errors 
of the early builders. Moreover, there are 
frequent cases where the steady increase of 
traffic has rendered it necessary for a rail- 
road to parallel its trunks with a new line, 
quite aside from the consideration of grade 
and curve. 

As far back as the early fifties this great 
work of rebuilding the trunk-line railroads 
was begun. Certain serious errors in the 
original alignment of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad between Baltimore and the Po- 
tomac River were corrected at a consider- 
able expense. As time went on other 
railroads continued this correction work. 
The fact remains that the greater part of it 
has been done in the past six or eight years. 
It is still being prosecuted east and west of 
the Mississippi. Ten million dollars or 
fifty million dollars looks like a lot of money 
to the stockholders of any company when 
their president tells them that this is to 
be the cost of this new relief line, this re- 
construction, that cut-off; but what is a 
million dollars when it is going to save 
more than a hundred thousand dollars a 
year in the operation of a railroad? It 
is the far-sighted view of the situation that 
the railroads nowadays are taking of this 
reconstruction work. 

Mr. Harriman with his transcontinentals 
from the Mississippi watersheds west, was 
one of the first pioneers in this work of 
wholesale reconstruction. The wholesale 
operating benefits that have resulted from 
it in the case of his group of Pacifics have 
been largely responsible for his pre-emi- 
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nence in the railroad world. And yet, once 
his method was tried, it all seemed simpler 
than A BC. 


‘ 


A FAMOUS “CUT-OFF” 

Take the case of the Lucin cut-off on his 
Union Pacific. When that historic rail- 
road was being pushed across the plains and 
flung over the Rockies and the Sierras, 
the Great Salt Lake of Utah lay directly 
in its path. The railroad did the obvious 
thing and carefully made a detour around 
the lake. When Mr. Harriman took over 
the Union Pacific, then in a state of physi- 
cal decadence, and surveyed the situation 
carefully, he decreed that the Great Salt 
Lake should no longer cause a trunk-line 
railroad to double in its path. He had a 
line surveyed directly across the marshy 
lake from Ogden to Lucin and when that 
was done he had a line—on paper—one 
hundred and three miles long as against 
one hundred and forty-seven miles by the 
old line. The engineers hesitated, but 
Harriman urged and they courageously 
began the construction of miles and miles of 
embankment and of trestle. Then new 
difficulties arose. Sink-holes developed. 
In a few minutes structures that had been 
the work of long months would silently 
disappear. 

“It is not possible,” the engineers. told 
Harriman. 

“You must carry it through whether it 
is possible or not,” Harriman replied. 

And they did. 

When it was done the Union Pacific 
had not only shortened its transcontinental 
line forty-four miles but it had eliminated 
more than 1,500 feet of heavy grade and 
3,919 degrees of curvature. An operating 
economy of between $900,000 and $1 ,000,- 
000 a year had been effected and the stock- 
holders of the company had a good invest- 
ment for the $10,000,000 that the Lucin 
cut-off had cost them. 

Nor was that all on the Union Pacific. 
On other sections of its main line a 
similar reconstruction work has added to 
the economy of operation millions of dollars 
each year. Where the old line twisted 
and wound itself over the Black Hills or 
wobbled unsteadily through Wyoming, 
the reconstruction engineers pressed their 
work. Wooden trestles, old and affording 


a constant fire-risk, were replaced by solid 
embankments, a single slice through a hill- 
top, a quarter of a mile long and eighty feet 
deep, reduced grades in wholesale fashion, 
antiquated cars disappeared before equip- 
ment of the modern class, dilapidated 
shanties were supplanted by handsome 
and permanent railroad stations. The 
new Union Pacific is a monument to the 
genius of the reconstruction engineer. 


RAILROADS GENERALLY LOWERING GRADES 


Other railroads are busily engaged in this 
task of lowering grades. F. D. Under- 
wood, president of the Erie, and known 
as one of the ablest railroad operating 
heads in the country, has been engaged in 
cutting off some of the heavy hill-climbs 
on that historic line. The Erie sees its 
greatest future as a heavy freight carrier 
and for the immediate improvement of 
that part of its facilities Underwood has 
planned three new relief lines—the smallest 
near Lake Chautauqua in Western New 
York, another through the upper Genesee 
Valley, the third and most important east 
from Port Jervis, piercing the summit of 
the Shawangunk Mountains. This last in 
operation has enabled engines to handle 
three times their former load over that sec- 
tion of the line. The economy of such a 
proposition becomes apparent upon the 
face of it. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has low- 
ered its grades and straightened its curves 
in similar fashion; the Lehigh Valley, by 
the erection of a great new bridge at To- 
wanda, Pa., has taken a bad kink out of 
its main line; the Lackawanna, by con- 
struction of ten miles of brand new rail- 
road through the mountains of New Jersey, 
will spend $10,000,000, but will save ten 
important miles upon its route to Buffalo; 
the Chicago & Alton did not hesitate when 
the engineers so prescribed to abandon 
miles upon miles of its old main line—that 
had been its pride—and built anew: the 
fever of reconstruction for operating econ- 
omy is hard upon American railroads. 

Big cities with their terminals, yards, 
shops and manufacturing industries de- 
velop local congestions, and some of the 
best of recent reconstruction work has 
been in building detour lines about them. 
The New York Central lines have built 
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such a route around- 
about Buffalo; the 
Pennsylvania a sim- 
ilar route, at a tre- 
mendous cost, 
through the moun- 
tains that hedge 
about Pittsburgh. 
The New Haven is 
spending millions 
straightening its line 
through the city 
from which it takes 
its name, and more 
millions in driving 
a tunnel under the 
city of Providence 
for a similar pur- 
pose. 


A GREAT TRUNK LINE 
RECONSTRUCTED 


The great railroad 
that traverses the 
state of Pennsyl- 
vania is another 
monument to the reconstruction engineer. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad was no wobbly 
affair. Its grades and curves, considering the 
character of the country through which its 
trunk rests, are not excessive. It has been 
a good standard railroad for a good many 
years past. But the Pennsylvania found 
that its troubles rested in the volume of 
traffic that was being offered it. Over its 
middle division from Harrisburg to Altoona 
it was handling as much ton milage as 
J. J. Hill’s entire Great Northern system. 
The heavy tonnage business began to clog 
the road’s fast passenger traffic—its espe- 
cial pride—and the fast freight traffic— 
the mainstay of its shippers—and appeal 
was made to the reconstruction engineers. 

The engineers made careful reconnois- 
sance of the entire state, and when they 
were done they had planned a rail- 
road for heavy freight from Pittsburgh 
through to New York. Not all of that 
railroad has yet been built, but the greater 
part of it is completed and every point of 
the old road that was under strain because 
of its freight congestion has been relieved. 

To build this new railroad across three 
hundred and fifty miles of mountainous 
State, the engineers studied two-points— 
grade and curvature. Distance was no 


Albany. 


Photograph by C. S. Harrington. 


An early stone bridge upon the Boston and 
Built in 1849, it has never 
needed repairs. 


object, for speed is 
the last attainment 
of heavy tonnage 
movement. The 
new route consisted 
in part of the en- 
largement of old 
routes and in part 
of the construction 
of a brand new line. 
It started east from 
Pittsburgh, where 
the great Brilliant 
cut-off had been 
built to relieve the 
tremendous _ termi- 
nal freight conges- 
tion, and followed 
up the valley of the 
Alleghany River on 
theroute of the West 
Penn road—a Penn- 
sylvania property. 
The main line of the 
Pennsylvania comes 
east from Pittsburgh 
up the valley of the Conemaugh, and the 
low-grade freight line joins it at Blairsville 
Intersection, some fifty miles east of Pitts- 
burgh, to diverge again farther on. 

So much for the location of this great 
triumph of reconstruction. In grades 
and in curvatures it has achieved real 
triumphs. The great tonnage of the route 
is always eastbound—coal and iron coming 
to the seaboard. 

Ask a Pennsylvania officer what he 
would do with such traffic on his old main 
line to-day and he will tell you that he 
would tackle the proposition when he 
came to it: that is the Pennsylvania way. 
The same thing is true on the New 
York Central lines. Like the Pennsyl- 
vania that railroad thought a little 
time ago that with its four tracks it might 
move all civilization. Its acquisition of 
the bankrupt West Shore Railroad in the 
eighties gave it two extra tracks across 
New York state that for a long time were 
carried on the company’s books as dead- 
wood. Now they are filled with freight 
operation and bringing in a healthy return 
to their owners. The growing land is al- 
ways catching up to its new railroad facil- 
ities, no matter how rapidly they may be 
constructed. 




















The youngest Barker, Bucephalus and the author in Western Mexico. 


BEYOND THE MEXICAN SIERRAS 


BY DILLON WALLACE 


A FORGOTTEN LAND 
ST half past one on the 

afternoon of October 

16, 1907, the good ship 

San Jose, Captain Hans 

Thompson, cast loose 

meu from her wharf, turned 

270m) her prow into the mist 
that hovered over San Francisco Bay, and 
made her course out toward the Golden 
Gate and the broad Pacific. I was one 
of the passengers leaning at her rail to 
watch the fog swallow up the cliffs at 
“Land’s End” and the last bit of hazy 
shore line fade from view. Mr. Wilmot 
Randall, a friend of my boyhood days, was 
my traveling companion. We were south- 
ward bound to that obscure and little 
known section of Old Mexico lying beyond 
the Sierras—that extensive area between 
the tableland and the Pacific Ocean, So- 
nora and Jalisco states, which has slum- 
bered through the centuries undisturbed, 


and unmindful of the great world of prog- 
ress and activity just beyond its borders. 

Our journey had two objects in view. 
One, unique experience and adventure in 
a country that had been tous in our youth 
one of romance and mystery. We had 
dreamed then of the time when we should 
see with our own eyes the wonderful 
mountains and gorgeous scenery of this 
wild land, and should stand amid the fruits 
and flowers of its tropical jungles. 

The other was the practical. That sec- 
tion of Western Mexico comprising the 
state of Sinaloa, Western Durango and 
Tepic territory that we were to visit may 
be termed the Hinterland of the Republic. 
It is a counterpart of California before the 
gold rush of ’49—wild, little known, iso- 
lated and uncivilized—one might almost 
say a forgotten land. 

But in these days of twentieth century 
enterprise and awakening no land like 
Western Mexico can long remain in re- 
poseful slumber. A railroad has been 
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planned through its very heart. From 
Guaymas, in the northwest, to Guadala- 
jara in the central south, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad is to extend its lines. The 
engineers have already surveyed a route, 
construction work has begun, and in four 
or five years, at the outside, trains will be 
thundering through the mountain passes 
and awaking the jungles with their rumble. 


THE INVASION OF AMERICAN CORPORATIONS 


In prospect of this, an American cor- 
poration has secured control of upward of 
two millions of acres of Sinaloa land, with 
the purpose of throwing it open to Ameri- 
can colonists the moment transportation 
facilities are established. Other coloniz- 
ing schemes will spring into being as they 
did in California, and the great haciendas 


will be divided into small ranches. The 
country will be settled and civilized. It 
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A map of the country through which Mr. Wallace traveled. 
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will be robbed of its seclusion, its quaint 
old Indian and Spanish customs, and, per- 
haps, of its contentment. It is to be 
roused from its repose to a new era of push 
and enterprise. Randall and | wished to 
see it in its wildest state, and to enjoy its 
pristine beauty before the hand of com- 
mercialism had begun the work of trans- 
formation and civilization. And if it is 
to be settled by Americans, what American 
would not wish to learn something of its 
probable future, and of the opportunities 
it might offer the would-be colonist or 
investor? 

Our knowledge of the existing conditions 
in this hinterland of Mexico was meager and 
indefinite. The railroads of the East have 
never found their way across the mighty 
barrier of the Sierra Madres to invade it. 
Save for one stage line, which reaches its 
length and is impassable for wheeled 
vehicles during half the year, rough jungle 
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The great arsenal lies in ruins. 


and mountain trails are the only lines of 
communication between its scattered set- 
tlements, and pack mules the only means 
of transportation. The difficulties and dis- 
comforts of travel, together with tales of 
brigandage and outlawry committed here, 
which have from time to time been whis- 
pered to the outside world, have proved 
a sufficient obstacle to turn from its 
borders the ordinary traveler. There- 
fore, with all the books that have been pub- 
lished upon Mexico and Mexican travel, no 
first-hand description in English has yet 
appeared of this isolated region. It is, in 
consequence, to the world in general, a 
practically unknown country. 

It is primitive land. Dense jungles 
cover the lower levels in the south, where 
water is plentiful, while great areas of the 
less favored north are semi-arid. In the 
higher altitudes above the foothills vast 
primordial forests of live oak and pine 
stretch away into dark distances over the 
serrated peaks of the Sierra Madres with 
their mighty cafions and heights of mag- 
nificent grandeur. Ten turbulent rivers 
flow down across the state of Sinaloa in 
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their course from the Cordilleras to the sea, 
and three others traverse the territory of 
Tepic. With the exception of Mazatlan, 
the metropolis of Pacific Mexico, and the 
capital cities of Culiacan and Tepic, the 
population is sparse and scattered. There 
are a few small towns as distributing 
points for merchandise, and here and there 
collections of Indian huts, where the 
natives live as their forefathers lived for 
untold generations before them. 

The first port of call for the Pacific mail 
steamers is Mazatlan, six days out from 
San Francisco, and to this port we booked 
our passage. Here we had planned to pur- 
chase saddle and pack mules, employ 
guides, and thence penetrate the interior 
country north and south. 

On the twenty-first of October we made 
the turn around San Jose del Cabo and 
Cape St. Lucas, pointed eastward across the 
Gulf of Lower California, and early the 
next morning came to our anchorage off 
Mazatlan. Randall and | had everything 
packed, ready to go ashore as soon as the 


-port doctor gave us a clean bill of health. 


Three hours of impatient waiting elapsed 
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before the government officials appeared. 
At length they came, the doctor and two 
customs Officers. But here we were 
doomed to disappointment and vexation. 
We were adjudged undesirable citizens, 
and told that we must not leave the ship 
unless we were willing to have the undesir- 
able qualities fumigated out of us and our 
baggage, and then submit to four days in 
limbo. This was hard indeed. We were 
bubonic plague suspects, and they did not 
want us! The yellow flag was hoisted 
at our masthead, and all boats warned 
away. 

Randall and I were in a quandary. 
Fumigation would doubtless injure, if not 
ruin, my photographic films, and the quar- 
antine pen for ourselves was horrible to 
contemplate—four days with a medley 
of Chinese, Koreans and what not! It was 
a question with us whether it would be 
better to face fumigation and the pest- 
house here, or go on to San Blas, the next 
port of call to the south, and take the 
chance of passing quarantine there with- 
out detention. The chief consideration 
against going to San Blas was a rumor that 
horses and mules were scarce at that port, 
and we might not be able to get animals to 


carry us upon our inland journey. We 
were discussing this, when a good friend 
came to our rescue and decided it for us. 

One of our fellow passengers, Mr. Edwin 
Emerson, a ranchman of Mountain View, 
California, was bound for San Blas, en 
route to the Hacienda San Nicholas, a 
hacienda two days’ journey inland, in 
which he was interested. Besides himself, 
his party consisted of Lorenzo L. Gates, 
manager of the hacienda, and Charles 
Bigelow, scientific farmer. Mr. Emerson 
suggested that we join them. He offered 
to supply us with saddle horses and pack 
mules, and invited us to accept the hospi- 
tality of the Hacienda San Nicholas, and 
make it our base of operations while in 
Tepic Territory. This helped us out of our 
disagreeable situation, and at the same 
time offered unusual opportunities to see 
the country under the guidance of Gates, 
who had lived for several years in Mexico, 
and was familiar with its language and 
customs. It is needless to say that with 
due thankfulness and promptness we ac- 
cepted Mr. Emerson’s invitation, paid our 
passage to San Blas, and defied the port 
doctor and customs officers to do their 
worst. 














Customs House, San Blas. 
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STIRRING UP ANTI-AMERICAN SENTIMENT 


We lay listlessly 
during which time 
fumigated the freight 


at anchor all day, 
the port authorities 


splendor, with a gorgeous sunset, followed 

by a full and brilliant moon. 
On our second morning at Mazatlan 
the port officers came aboard again, and 
very inconsider- 





in the hold and the 
baggage of the one 
cabin passenger anc 
the steerage passen- 
gers who were going 
ashore. Mazatlan 
newspapers were 
brought aboard and 
Randall translated 
for me. One of them 
contained an edi- 
torial upon the 
granting of Magda- 
lena Bay to the 
United States Navy 
as a practiceground. 
“The robbers have 
come,” the edito- 
rial read. ‘This is 
their entering wedge. 
Mexico is at their 
mercy. Who can 
doubt that they 
have designs upon 
our beloved country? 
The Government 
in its weakness has 
granted this conces- 
sion of Magdalena 
Bay, and permitted 
these brigands to 
gain a foothold upon 
our soil. The his- 
tory of Texas and California will be re- 
peated. The object of these northern rob- 
bers is plain. It is to grab our country 
and absorb it.” 

Mazatlan is a picturesque place. A 
lighthouse stands high upon the small 
mount Cerro del Creston, at the north en- 
trance of the shallow bay—the highest 
lighthouse in the world, save Gibraltar— 
and the south entrance is guarded by 
rugged rocks. In the distance lies the 
town, with its cathedral spires standing 
prominently against the sky; below, cocoa- 
nut palms and thatched roofs; and in the 
blue background the towering peaks of the 
Cordilleras complete the scene. A cooling 
breeze modified the rigors of the midday 
tropical heat, and the night was one of 








Cocoanut palms. ent 


ately roused every 
one out of his bed 
at half-past six, and 
lined us up on deck 
—cabin passengers, 
steerage passengers 
and crew—while the 
doctor re-examined 
us for bubonic 
plague. He found 
us still healthy and 
vigorous, but did 
not remove the 
quarantine restric- 
tions. He could not 
understand how we 
had escaped the rag- 
ing scourge of plague 
that every Mexican 
believed existed in 
San Francisco. We 
were told that once, 
several years ago, 
the plague appeared 
in Mazatlan, and 
before it was sub- 
dued the town was 
all but depopulated. 
Hence their fear and 
apparent caution 
now. I say “appar- 
caution,” for 

later in the day car- 
gadores came aboard, discharged the cargo 
for the port into lighters, mingled with 
the passengers, and passed back and forth 
between the ship and the city at will; and 
yet passengers were not permitted this 
privilege. They locked one door securely, 
and left the other wide open. 

Three days in Mazatlan, and we were 
off, and the following morning anchored 
in front of San Blas, where we were actu- 
ally to disembark. 











IN OLD SAN BLAS 


There was little formality to be gone 
through here. The port doctor came 
aboard, looked at the whites of our eyes, 
and passed us with the wave of a hand. 
We were more than ten days out of San 
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Francisco—the period of incubation for 
bubonic plague—and they considered us 
harmless and inoffensive now. We were no 
longer suspected.of harboring dark designs 
upon Mexico, and_the self-respect that we 
lost at Mazatlan was regained at San Blas. 

Emerson buckled his revolver on and 
told us we had better follow his example 
before going ashore, as it was quite fash- 
ionable to wear them. We did so, but | 
felt very much as a young man does when 
he dons his first evening clothes and ap- 
pears in public in them; and though | 
pushed my big Colt back under my coat 
tails to hide it as much as possible from 
the gaze of the populace, it would pro- 
trude in spite of me, and seemed like a 
ton’s weight upon my belt. However, 
when the boat came that was to take us 
ashore, and I saw that at least one of the 
boatmen wore a belt full of cartridges with 
a revolver in a leather holster dangling 
from it, I felt better about it. The boat- 
men were mozos (servants) from the 
Hacienda San Nicholas, who had been 
dispatched from the 
interior ranch with 
horses and mules to 
meet Emerson and his 
party. 

On the edge of the 
low, flat ground, 
which stretches from 
the beach to the foot- 
hills of the Cordilleras, 
punctuated by one 
abrupt bluff a mile 
from the sea, the town 
lies, half-hidden by 
an exuberant growth 
of tropical foliage 
and stately cocoanut 
palms. Its main 
street, running up 
from the sea, is lined 
with substantial, mor- 
tar-covered, white- 
washed stone build- 
ings of Spanish 
architecture, flanked 
on either side by 
crooked, narrow 
streets, along which 
are massed flimsily 
constructed huts 
thatched with palm 


The officer halted and smiled. 


leaves and sea grass. The effect of the 
whole is somewhat oriental, and wholly 
picturesque, as one approaches the sandy 
beach, though a more intimate view robs 
it of its oriental aspect, and makes it 
typically Mexican. 

Barelegged, bareheaded cargadores and 
sandaled peons, wearing skin-tight trous- 
ers and immense high-crowned, broad- 
brimmed sombreros of straw or felt—a 
brown-skinned, black-haired medley— 
crowded around us in eager curiosity as we 
stepped ashore. Emerson’s two mozos, 
with the help of half a dozen of the carga- 
dores, carried our baggage to the customs 
house, where a polite officer, who spoke 
good English, passed it with a very cursory 
examination, and the first ordeal—one that 
every one dreads upon entering a strange 
country—was over. 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH THE CUSTOMS OFFICER 


But Emerson had troubles of his own 
ahead, in the shape of two pigs that he was 
taking to his hacienda. He suggested to 
the officer that the 
pigs should be passed 
free of duty, as they 
would be of decided 
benefit to the country 
in improving the 
stock. 

“Oh, yes, certainly 
we passa th’ pig,” 
said the polite official. 
“We carra much for 
th’ improve of stock 
of Mexico, but Sefior 
Emerson will be 
pleased to signa some 
paper first.” 

Emerson, not to be 
outdone in politeness 
by the official, bowed 
low and said he would, 
and it was right there 
his troubles began. 
All the afternoon he 
was kept busy signing 
documents. Now and 
again we met him, 
coat on arm, one hand 
grasping a handker- 
chief with which he 
desperately mopped 
perspiration from his 
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face, the other hand filled with papers, 
rushing up and down the scorching street 
on the trail of an official. He wrote his 
name on twenty-seven different docu- 
ments for twenty-seven different officials 
that afternoon, and each time had to pur- 
chase and affix an internal revenue stamp. 
I never did learn how much he paid for the 
stamps, but the pigs were admitted duty 
free. 

When I refer to the afternoon I mean 
after two o'clock. At eleven in the fore- 
noon all business stops, all shops close, the 
people go to their szesta and the streets are 
deserted. 

Our formalities at the custom house were 
completed by ten o’clock, and we went at 
once to the Hotel Americano, where we 
were received with much formality, and 
shown to our rooms—-two rooms for the 
five of us. They were furnished with a 
washstand, a couple of chairs in each, and 
with beds about the size of ordinary cots. 
These beds were nothing more nor less than 
a single piece of canvas stretched over a 
frame, with a sheet over that and a straw 
or hay pillow. A canopy of cheesecloth, 
about four feet high, enclosed each. The 
canopy was provided as a_ protection 
against sand flies and mosquitoes. The 
floor was bare. 

Our rooms were on the second or top 
floor of the house. On one side windows 
looked upon the main street, while our 
doors opened upon a balcony overlooking 
the hotel patio, or courtyard, in which 
grew cocoanut palms, banana plants, 
lemon trees with ripe fruit that we could 
reach from the balcony, and many brilliant 
tropical flowers and plants. Also there 
were sand flies and fleas, and when we 
drew our chairs to the balcony to smoke a 
while and cool off, while the mozos brought 
up our baggage, we were startled by a 
lizard about eighteen inches long, a row 
of horns down the back of his head, and 
glaring eyes, which looked like “the devil 
himself,” as Emerson said, though we 
were told it was only an aquila, and harm- 
less. I did not care to associate with him, 
however, and let him see it, and he went 
away. His personal appearance was 
against him. 

At dinner, which was eaten under our 
balcony and out of doors, where we could 
enjoy the fragrance of the flowers and foli- 


age of the patio, we had the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of Mr. William 
Ramos, a banana grower, who lived at the 
hotel and had the distinction of being 
the only American resident of San Blas. 
Ramos was delighted to see us, because 
we were Americans, and he was more than 
a little lonesome. 


A DINNER IN MEXICO 


The dinner began with soup, followed 
by an array of courses, mostly compounds 
of things I did not recognize, and nearly 
all very hot with chili-peppers, but on 
the whole palatable. Erijolos (beans) 
were served just before the dulce. That 
is a warning that you have had all you 
are going to get, and to satisfy yourself 
upon them, if you have not had enough of 
the other things. They were well cooked 
and good. The bread was in the form of 
rolls, sweetened, and of poor quality—‘‘pan 
blanco” it is called. It is the charac- 
teristic bread, however, of Mexico—when 
bread is to be had at all. The coffee was 
of good quality, but, like all Mexican coffee, 
muddy and very strong. It is burned 
black in roasting, ground to a powder, 
boiled and served grounds and all. You 
are supposed to drink the grounds. 

After dinner Ramos took us about the 
town. It has, he informed us, about two 
thousand inhabitants. The buildings on 
the main street, as I have hinted, are 
mostly of substantial Spanish architec- 
ture, while the others are mere shacks of 
poles and mud, with thatched roofs and 
earthen floors. The main street is paved 
with cobblestones, through which grass 
grows, and from the sea front to the cus- 
toms house a miniature railroad is laid, on 
which a push car is operated to carry 
freight from the landing to the warehouses. 

Men and women lounged in the little 
shops, drinking mescal and tequila, their 
native whiskey. The latter is simply a 
better quality of the former. The best 
shops are kept by Chinamen, and every- 
thing is sold in them, including dry goods 
and fruit. We stopped at one and drank 
some cocoanut milk and then ate the soft 
meat from the green fruit with a spoon. 
They do not eat the cocoanut here after 
it has ripened. We also tested the oranges, 
green-skinned but ripe and sweet, all seed- 
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lings and not to be compared in quality 
with the oranges of California; and ba- 
nanas, from a delicious small banana, not 
larger than your thumb, to the immense 
plantain grande, which is cooked as a 
vegetable. The bananas are no better 
than those to be had at any New York 
fruit stand, for they are ripened in the 
same way—after they are cut. 

In the rear of the municipal building, 
on the north side of the plaza, is the theater, 
a unique feature of the town. It is simply 
a stage facing upon an open court, or patio. 

People attending performances bring 
chairs with them, or squat upon the 
ground. The plaza opposite is a beautiful 
little square filled with tropical plants, and 
has a band stand in the center. Every 
town in Mexico has its plaza and band 
stand. 

But what interested us most was the 
market place, where pottery, meat, vege- 
tables, leather goods, dry goods—nearly 
everything a Mexican needs for his com- 
fort—were displayed for sale. The vege- 
tables were divided into little piles repre- 
senting one, two or three centavos * worth, 
and very often fruits or vegetables were 
cut to make the exact quantity desired. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE PEOPLE 


Big sombreros of straw or felt, often 
trimmed elaborately with gilt and orna- 
ments, were the chief characteristic of the 
men’s dress. The remainder of the cos- 
tume was in many cases not enough to 
remark about. The women were slovenly 
and ugly. I feel qualified to speak upon 
this matter, for Randall and I, both of a 
romantic turn of mind, looked into every 
face for one specimen of the “enchanting, 
dark-eyed sefioritas” whose beauty is ex- 
tolled by nearly every writer on Mexico, 
but failed in the quest. The eyes were 
dark enough, but so was the skin—almost 
as dark as that of our average southern 
negro—and the features were not good to 
look upon. 

It is not entirely correct to say that the 
market place is the most interesting fea- 
ture of the town. The policemen hold 
that honor. The first specimen | saw was 
leaning against a post in a nice, shady 
corner, puffing contentedly at a cigarette, 


*A centavo is a Mexican cent, equal to one-half 
cent United States currency. 


and apparently quite oblivious and supe- 
rior to his surroundings. He wore a dirty 
white cotton tunic, unbuttoned, dirty 
cotton trousers, a white peaked cap, and 
sandals. A big revolver, with its muzzle 
sticking out behind and below his tunic, 
and a club hanging listlessly by a string 
from his wrist, were his weapons of offense 
and defense. Listless, ambitionless, star- 
ing vacantly into space, with apparently no 
purpose in life but to hold up that post and 
pass away the time, he was the best repre- 
sentative of human vacuity of mind and 
official indolence | ever saw. He looked 
to me as though it would require a dyna- 
mite cartridge to blow a breath of activity 
into him. But | was mistaken in the gen- 
tleman. | approached him. 

“Will sefior permit me to take his por- 
trait?” I asked, forgetting that English 
was a foreign tongue to him. 

He did not move, but displayed some 
interest. 

“Just a snap shot,” I said briskly. 
“ll have it published, and sefior will be 
immortalized.” 

He developed more interest, but I saw 
he did not realize his opportunity to be 
immortalized. 

“| want to get your picture,” | repeated. 

He straightened up and said a few sen- 
tences in Spanish. He was becoming quite 
animated. When it dawned upon me that 
he did not understand English I looked 
around for Ramos to interpret for me, but 
Ramos and the others had gone on. So 
I tried again. The position was becoming 
rather awkward, and | put more stress and 
enthusiasm into my voice, in a vain hope 
that he might grasp my meaning: 

“Just your picture; I just want to get 
your picture.” 

The policeman, now standing quite in- 
dependent of the support of the post, 
pointed down the street in the direction 
the others had gone, and reeled off a whole 
string of Spanish at me. | thought he 
understood at last, and was inquiring 
whether | wished him to step out into the 
sunshine in the street. Bringing my en- 
tire Spanish vocabulary to my assistance, 
I said, very sweetly: 

“Si, sefior.” 

The result was magical. The policeman 
developed more life than I thought he was 
capable of. He clutched his club firmly, 
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and started up the street at a good pace 
after Ramos, Randall and the others. He 
thought they were malefactors, and I was 
telling him of some dark and bloody deed 
that they had committed. He was going 
to run them in. In desperation I headed 
him off and shouted: 

“No! No! Sefior, photograph,” at the 
same time unfolding my camera. A crowd 
was gathering and the situation was be- 
coming strenuous for me. 

The officer halted and smiled. He at 
last comprehended. “No” was very good 
Spanish, so was “‘sefior,” and “photo- 
graph” sounded very like the Spanish word 
for the same thing, and all this, in connec- 


There are ho wagons or carriages in San 
Blas, and the horsemen and pack mules 
turn out for it. At nine o'clock in the 
evening, and every hour thereafter until 
daylight, you hear their whistles. As the 
clock strikes the hour the shrill, sharp 
tones of one sounds out upon the night, to 
be followed by another and another, like an 
oft-repeated echo, in the distant corners of 
the town, until all have answered. A 
policeman’s wages here are thirty-two 
centavos a day (sixteen cents), and out 
of this he must live and provide for his 
family, if he has one. This, of course, ap- 
plies only to San Blas. Each individual 
town has its own separate police system, 








A corner of the market place. 


tion with the unfolded camera, made my 
meaning clear. The policeman stood still 
where | placed him, assumed the most 
soldierly pose of which he was capable, 
and I made my snapshot. I thanked him 
cordially, we shook hands, and doffed our 
hats to each other, and then he went back 
to lean against his post in the shade, quite 
a hero in the eyes of the admiring crowd 
which gathered around him to talk over 
the occurrence as | hurried on to find my 
friends. 

In this little town there are seven or 
eight policemen. At night one sees them 
at the corners, their lantern, which they 
always have with them after sunset, stand- 
ing out in the middle of the narrow street. 





with its distinctive regulations as to uni- 
form, wages and so — 


STRANGERS ARE WATCHED 


Between the si:aicis and police a pretty 
close watch is kept upon the movements 
of travelers everywhere in the republic. 
When a stranger secures accommodation 
at a hotel where no regular register of the 
guests is kept, he is requested to write his 
name, and where he last came from, upon 
a slip of paper. This slip is turned over 
to the police, and intercommunication be- 
tween the police of various towns and the 
soldiers keeps the visitor well under the 
eye of the authorities. 











San Blas, which stands at the mouth of 
the Santiago Rio, was founded by the 
Spaniards in the middle or latter part of 
the sixteenth century. The original town 
was built upon a hill which rises abruptly 
and prominently out of the low surround- 
ing country. In the rear this hill has steep 
slopes to the plain, but in front, toward the 
ocean, it has walls of perpendicular rock, 
rising sheer from the plain below, as though 
reared by some gigantic hand to suport the 
once formidable fortress that stood upon 
its summit and whose glowering guns com- 
manded the harbor at the entrance to the 
Santiago River, where the merchantmen 
that carried on the growing trade with the 
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But time works wondrous changes. 
Spain has fallen from her glory and lost her 
place among nations; the sea, which once 
broke against the face of the cliff, has re- 
ceded and left the high bluff a full mile 
inland; sand bars block the entrance to the 
once active harbor; the shipyards have 
disappeared and are forgotten; the power- 
ful fort, the great arsenal, and the once 
beautiful town lie in ruins, half hidden by 
tropical jungle. 

Even authentic records of the establish- 
ment of the town and building of the mili- 
tary road have been destroyed, and tra- 
dition is all that remains—a tradition so 
intermingled with legends and impossible 














Mazatlan Harbor. 


Orient and the rich isl-nds of the Southern 
sea took refuge, and Where, in extensive 
shipyards, the men-of-war were fashioned 
which guarded Spain’s possessions in the 
Pacific. 

San Blas was then’ the gateway to the 
Pacific, as Vera Cruz was the gateway to 
the Atlantic, and Spanish enterprise—for 
that was in the day of Spain’s glory and 
progress—built a great highway from port 
to port linking the two gateways and laying 
the foundation for a lucrative trade be- 
tween the Occident and the Orient. It 
was over this road the artillery and mili- 
tary supplies for the fort were drawn, and 
over it thronged long mule trains heavily 
laden with Oriental plunder. 


embellishments that a culling leaves al- 
most nothing of reliable history. It is 
quite certain that the old town was not 
wholly abandoned for the new one, down 
by the water’s edge, until after the revolu- 
tion that freed Mexico from Spanish rule. 
When in Tepic, Mr. Eugen Hildebrand, the 
German Consul, showed me a book written 
by one James Colnet, an English whaling 
captain, in the year 1798, in which the 
captain tells of a voyage he made on the 
Pacific coast, in 1792, in search of the 
spermaceti whale. The captain was cap- 
tured by the Spaniards and taken prisoner 
to San Blas fortress, which he describes 
as “‘on the south side of the Saint Jago 
River (‘Santiago,’ as we spell it now), and 























The highest lighthouse in the world—save Gibraltar. 


contains the grand arsenal and dockyards 
of the province of Mexico. It is situated 
upon a small mount that rises in the mid- 
dle of a marsh, which joins the dockyard 
about two miles from it. The face of the 
rock toward the sea is perpendicular, one 
hundred fathoms high, and presents a 
very formidable appearance.” Captain 
Colnet’s estimate of the height of the wall 
is at least two hundred feet too great. 
Otherwise we are bound to accept his 
description of San Blas as he saw it, for, 
as far as I can learn, all official records 
were destroyed during the Mexican revo- 
Jution, and no other record has survived. 


LEGENDS OF OLD SAN BLAS 


Though old San Blas has fallen into 
ruins, and no authentic history of its 
founding and period of prosperity and 
activity remain, one hears among the 
peons many interesting legends of those 
romantic days. One of these—and it is 
devoutly believed by the aged peons—is 
the story of the translation into heaven 
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of the Padre Mercado, a patriotic priest 
of the Revolution. When Mexico entered 
upon her war for independence, the legend 
says, Padre Mercado warmly espoused the 
cause of hiscountry. He roused the popu- 
lace to arms against the Spanish op- 
pressors, and personally led many fierce 
assaults against the garrison of the fort, 
with such results that the Spaniards 
learned to respect and fear him. But one 
day he was discovered unguarded in the 
streets of the town, his retreat was cut off, 
and he was pursued to the edge of the 
cliff. There seemed no possible escape for 
him, but just as the soldiers were about 
to seize him he rose in the air and disap- 
peared in the clouds. The soldiers were 
terrified, and at once reported the occur- 
rence to their superior officers. The scepti- 
cal commandant made a thorough search 
of the rocks below, where the padre’s body 
should have been had it fallen over the 
cliff, but no trace of it was found. There 
was no other possible means of escape; 
the soldiers insisted that they had seen him 
ascend into heaven in a blaze of glory. 














UNCLE EZRA'S LION 
HUNT 


BY N. H. CROWELL 


MT was a warm evening 
at the store and Lish 
Trego had his collar off 
as he told the boys 
about his justly cele- 
) brated mountain lion 

=u experience in the wilds 
of hetlaiet. He was working gradually 
up to the hair-raising climax when Uncle 
Ezra Boggs sauntered in and quietly as- 
sumed a seat on a nail-keg that closely over- 
looked the smoked halibut. The heated 
narrator looked a bit taken back for a brief 
interval, but the evident unconcern that 
lay in deep wrinkles on Uncle Ezra’s face 
disarmed suspicion and he drew a deep 
breath and proceeded. 

“As I was jest about to ree-mark, that 
lion was a-congratulatin’ ’imself that he 
had escaped me. Bein’ crowded up into 
that holler log made him think he’d pulled 
the wool over me in great shape, but thar 
hain’t no lion safe when they’re dealin’ with 
Lish Trego—no, sir! I jest run my arm 
up into that log an’ ketched ’im by th’ tail. 
I purty nigh pulled that log inside out get- 
tin’ th’ critter loose, but bimeby | made it. 
Then I took a little run, draggin’ th’ lion 
behind, an’ all of a sudden | stopped an’ 
snapped Mr. Lion same as you would a 
cowhide whip. It fixed him—yep—broke 
his neck in two places. Eh? Strong? 
Sure—I was tollable strong in them days 
—tollable strong!” 

Mr. Trego paused to relight his pipe and 
ponder over the days when he was “toll- 
able strong.” Presently the smoked hali- 
but rustled, and the voice of Uncle Ezra 
spoke up. 

“| ain’t gainsayin’ you, Lish,” 





said he, 


“in remarkin’ that you was not only strong 
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for your age, but you was onusual courage- 
ous for your size. Lots of men couldn’t 
begin to do what you done with that lion. 
That’s a fact. But handlin’ one of them 
ordinary garden variety of lion ain’t much 
compared to facin’ one of th’ real man- 
eatin’, bone-crunchin’ African monsters 
like me ’n’ Bill Fikes did. 

“You get in front of a big, hairy, blood- 
suckin’ animile like we did an’ th’ chances 
are two to one your toenails ‘Il turn around 
an’ begin growin’ right into ye—yes sir.” 

Uncle Ezra paused a moment to pick a 
halibut bone from between his two remain- 
ing teeth and a barely discernible rustle of 
unrest passed over his hearers. At length 
the deep tones of Josh Bascom broke upon 
the stillness. 

“Ez, you ain’t a-goin’ to tell us that you 
have hunted lion—th’ ginooine circus 
brand o’ lion, | mean?” 

Uncle Ezra affixed his keen eye upon the 
inquirer and calmly masticated a fresh 
helping of halibut fora moment. Then he 
swallowed luxuriously and resumed: 

“No, Josh, I don’t have no recollection 
of sayin’ I hunted lion. Seems to me I said 
I’d faced ’em. The fact is, nigh as I can 
make out at this distance, this lion was 
huntin’ Bill an’ me a blame sight more ’n 
we was lookin’ for him. An’ he come so 
tarnation clost to findin’ us that th’ fun 
was all wore off in patches. How it come 
about was this way: 

“We'd been out squirrel-huntin’ one day 
an’ was comin’ home crost-lots in th’ 
middle of th’ afternoon feelin’ kind-a tired 
an’ thirsty—same’s a feller will, ye know, 
when he’s walked twenty mile more or less. 
We'd got about a mile from town an’ Bill 
was jest sayin’ he’d give four dollars for 
the bare smell of a beer cork when we heard 
th’ terriblest yell imaginable, an’ th’ next 
second old man Schlottzenfasser came 
sailin’ over a five-foot hedge and lit in th’ 
middle of the road. 

“He was a little under an eighth of a 
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second gettin’ his legs together again an’ 
he come tearin’ down our way like a Ger- 
man comet that’s been delayed by a wash- 
out. Bill grabbed ’im an’ we finally got 
‘im stopped. After we'd let ’im blow an’ 
froth a bit ol’ Schlottzie says he has just 
missed bein’ et by a lion”’ 

“*A lion!’ says Bill, lookin’ over at me 
sorter insignificant an’ winkin’. 

““Dot’s id!’ says Schlottzie, ‘Id iss a 
reckular lion mitt chellow eyes unt a tassle 
on der ondher end. Vhen | came away 
he vas eading der bump!’ 

“Well, Bill snickered some at that an’ 
tapped his forehead. But I took a sniff at 
Schlottzie’s breath to see if he’d been usin’ 
a new brand an’ had miscalculated. Then 
Bill says me ’n him would go back an’ shoo 
th’ lion off th’ place for th’ sake of accom- 
modation. Bill patted ’im on th’ back an’ 
told ’im to be brave like we was an’ that 
he'd jest like to see th’ livin’ lion that could 
scare either of us. 

““Why,’ says Bill, as we was goin’ back 
with Schlottzenfasser, ‘lions is our regular 


“We went through the gate jest then 
an’ my pardner jest petrified in his tracks. 
Schlottzenfasser gave one yell an’ turned a 
back somerset. Right in front of us, lean- 
in’ up agin th’ pump, was th’ outraginest 
specimen of lion ye’d meet in a month o’ 
washdays. He was rubbin’ ’imself agin 
th’ pump kinda slow an’ thoughtful an’ 
when he got his eye on us he stopped an’ 
begun switchin’ ’is tail back an’ forth like 
he was decidin’ which one was th’ juiciest. 

“He was lookin’ sort o’ happy like he'd 
jest made a meal off’n Mrs. Schlottzenfasser 
or th’ hired man an’ was makin’ up ’is mind 
which of us would make th’ best dessert. 
Me’n Bill was still lookin’ when th’ critter 
stiffened up an’ stretched out about ten 
foot right at us. Then he yawned! Say! 
It was jest like openin’ th’ lid on a red- 
lined Saratoga trunk! Bill let out a 
groan. 

“Th’ next second th’ lion jumped down 
onto th’ grass an’ started our way at an 
easy trot. We woke up then. We found 
that we was runnin’ jest about as fast as th’ 





Leanin’ up agin th’ pump was th’ outraginest specimen of lion. 
P agi pump & P 


meat, old man. Boggs there would jest 
as soon meet a lion as a woodchuck an’ 
he’d stand a better show o’ gettin’ th’ lion 
‘cause he wouldn’t have a hole to crawl 
into. So you see there ain’t no special call 
to get excit ‘ 


moral law would let us. Once Bill took a 
look back an’ by th’ way he raised ’is speed 
I jedged he’d figured out we was movin’ too 
slow. 

“About th’ time I was due to bust my 
b’iler a tree come along. When I’d got 

















up a ways I run slap bang agin Bill an he 
ki-ked me twice afore I could make ’im 
understand it was me. 

“Th' lion came up under th’ tree an’ 
looked up at us so sorrowful it nigh broke 
our hearts, but we stayed up. Then he 
laid down an’ went to sleep, probably 
figurin’ on savin’ us for an early breakfast 
in th’ mornin’. From where we was set- 
tin’ he looked like a moth-eaten cowhide 
lap robe. 

“Bill an’ me spread out on limbs as com- 
fortable as we could and then shook hands 
an’ said good-bye so’s to be ready if th’ 
worst came to th’ worst. Bill choked up 
an’ said he’d beat me out o’ seven dollars 
once in a poker game an’ | forgive ‘im on 
th’ spot. It affected ’im so he tried to pay 
it back an’ purty nigh fell off ’n his limb. 
Then he cussed an’ said as long as I’d 
never missed it afore he guessed it could 
stand as it was. 

“We'd been up there nigh an hour when 
we see some fellers drivin’ up in a buggy. 
We yelled to warn ’em but they kept 
comin’ right along. 

““Let ’em get et up, darn ’em!’ says Bill, 
after he’d yelled till he’d sprung ’is voice. 

“When they'd got up close a leetle 
sawed-off feller hops out an’ skins ’is eye 
up at us. 

“Ah, ha!’ he says, ‘so you found ’im, 
did ye?’ 

“Found who’? says Bill. 

“Old Xerx!’ says th’ feller. 

“Don’t know nobody of that name,’ says 
Bill, real peevish. 

“Th’ feller jest laughs an’ slaps ’is leg. 

““T mean th’ lion,’ he says. 

““Oh, him,’ Bill says. ‘Sure, we lo- 
cated him all right! We've been keepin’ 
‘im all this time!’ 

“He sorter chuckled an’ then went over 
to where th’ lion was an’ grabbed a fistful 
o’ lion-hair. Then he kicked th’ critter 
a good one in th’ ribs. 

““Git up ‘ere, you ol’ chromo!” says he. 
‘Move, you disreputable, ol’ superannuate 
or I’ll yank th’ daylights out o’ ye quicker 
’n a Cat can scratch ’erself!’ 

Th’ lion got up an’ tucked ’is tail under 
like he was afraid o’ gettin’ it frostbit. 
Th’ leetle feller dragged ’im acrost an’ 
heaved ’im in at th’ back o’ th’ buggy. 
By this time me ’n’ Bill was so weak we 
could scarcely hang on, an’ Bill says: 
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“*Hey! Ain’t that critter dangerous?’ 
“They all laughs like lunatics for a 
minute then one says 

“*He was—about nineteen years ago. 
Ol P. T. Barnum pulled the last tooth this 
lion had back in ‘59. We feed ’im on soft- 
boiled eggs ’cause he can’t chew nothin’ 
else. Giddap"’ 

“We clum down an’ gathered in our 
clothes an’ weapons which was strung all 
th’ way back to Schlottzenfasser’s place. 
It turned out there was a one-hoss circus 
in town that day an’ this lion had fell out 
o’ th’ cage while they was cleanin’ it an’ it 
scairt th’ ol’ reperbate so he started to run. 
He run till ’is wind gave out, which was 
up at Schlottzie’s, an’ you know th’ rest. 
Bill an’ me was so unmenticnable thirsty 
when we pulled—eh? Not at all, Jim— 
I’m there, you bet ye!” 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK 


BY HANSELL CRENSHAW 


HALF reclining | sat.at ease on the 

moss-covered ground and leaned com- 
fortably against the giant beech at my 
back. All around lay the odorous, mur- 
muring forest, and I left off reading the 
open book in my lap long enough to view 
the restful scene and inhale the morning 
air. Some fifty yards away the country 
road ran through the trees, and from the 
roadside a path wound toward me, but 
curved to the left and led to the bank of a 
stream, a few feet from where I sat. I re- 
member that the placid waters seemed in 
harmony with the spirit of the day, which 
was Sunday. 

But the sound of voices changed the 
current of my thoughts. Two little boys 
were talking as they loitered at the side 
of the road. The larger one I recognized 
as Major Todd’s son, Timothy, and the 
other proved to be Timothy’s younger 
brother, known to the community as 
“Buddie Todd.” Tim was a red-headed, 
freckle-faced boy, and one of the most 
ardent fishermen in all north Georgia. 
He wore two garments—shirt and pants. 
But the shirt was clean and white, and the 
pants were supported by conspicuous red 
suspenders with nickel-plated buckles. 
Both boys were barefoot. I could see 
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them perfectly from where | sat, but an 
old stump and some low-hanging branches 
screened me from their view. Tim looked 
wistfully toward the eddying bend of the 
creek. Then I heard him say: 

“Do you reckon my minners are ’live, 
Buddie?”’ 

“What minners?” Buddie asked, scratch- 
ing one fat foot with the other. 

“Them I lef’ here in the bucket yes- 
tiddy.” 

“Pa said for us to go on t’ preachin’,” 
said Buddie, changing the subject. 

“| jes’ want to see if they’re all ’live,” 
Tim explained. ‘Come on,” 

But Buddie was imaginative, and 
seemed fully alive to the danger of dis- 
obeying a stern and pious parent. He 
glanced over his shoulder toward home. 
Then he sighted with an imaginary gun at 
an imaginary rabbit, but remained near 
the road. Tim raised a perforated bucket 
out of the water and examined the con- 
tents carefully. “‘Ever’ one ’live,” he said. 

But Buddie was not listening. He was 
engaged in drawing another bead on that 
fictitious rabbit.. Tim hitched up his sus- 
pender with a thumb, and looked from the 
bucket to the still water. A few dead 
leaves floated lazily on the surface, and 
every little while a bass struck at one of 
the bugs skimming the water. | think | 
never saw a fishing-hole look so propitious; 
and Tim must have thought so, too, for he 
said: “Less try one jes’ to see if they 
would bite.” 

“Pa said for us to hurry on to preachin’.” 
—Buddie looked apprehensively over his 
shoulder as he spoke—‘ And I’m goin’ on 
now.” 

“| ain’t goin’ to fish none, | tell you,” 
said Tim. “I jes’ wants to see if they 
would bite.” He raised a fishing cane 
and tackle from their hiding place in the 
grass, and continued: “You run on to 
preachin’, Buddie. I’m comin’ in a 
minute.” 

Buddie’s rotund little figure trotted off 
in the direction of church, but paused just 
before fading from view to take one more 
shot at the hypothetical hare. 

Meanwhile Tim dextrously impaled a 
wriggling minnow on his hook, and paused 
to listen and look in the direction of the 
road. Not a sound disturbed the silence, 
except the flitting of a bird overhead. 
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Tim seemed reassured and hitched up his 
suspender preparatory to making a cast. 
But now a sudden sound caused him to 
stop! It was the church bell. If that bell 
had sounded a few seconds sooner, | think 
this account would not have been written, 
because nothing short of the fact that the 
minnow was already on the hook would 
then have induced Tim to proceed with his 
test of the possibilities of that propitious 
pool. Be that as it may, another glance 
around seemed to demonstrate the safety 
of the experiment, and Tim dropped his 
hook gracefully into the middle of the 
stream. 

The moment the bait touched the water, 
a black bass struck. With tight line and 
springing rod Tim played him to and fro, 
and the next minute the fish lay flopping 
on the grass. The experiment was now 
complete. They would bite. And Tim 
should, of course, have tossed the bass back 
into the water, and gone on to church. 
But he didn’t. He instantly forgot all 
about Sunday and everything else, except 
that fishing-hole. His angling blood was 
up, if | may use the expression. Feverishly 
he strung the fish on a forked-stick, and 
cast in a second minnow. Half-a-minute 
later another bass was on the string, and 
the third minnow suspended in the pool. 

Tim’s excitement was intense. He con- 
tinually hitched up his red suspender, and 
the large cork seemed to hold his gaze like 
magic. 1, too, was watching it so intently 
that I did not notice the approach of two 
new comers. But the sound of steps 
caused Tim to turn, and the next moment 
he encountered the stern gaze of his stal- 
wart father and the lowering countenance 
of Brother Pucket. Pucket was a cadaver- 
ous primitive Baptist preacher, and he it 
was who had spied the boy as the two men 
were walking on to church. He was noted 
for his sour temper and antipathy toward 
young people. Major Todd was thick-set, 
clean-shaven, decisive; and his children 
stood very much in awe of him. But he 
had a hidden spark of humor. On this 
occasion, however, he looked grimly at his 
son and said with suppressed anger show- 
ing in his tone: 

“Boy, what does this mean?” 

“Vd thrash him within an inch of his 
life, brother Todd,” cried the preacher. 
“Til attend to him,” Major Todd re- 
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plied, as he jerked a limb from a small tree 
and advanced upon the guilty fisherman. 

“Wear him out!” vociferated the 
preacher. 

Major Todd raised the limb to strike the 
frightened lad, who tremblingly still held 
the fishing tackle in position. 1 shuddered 
for the boy, because the father was of 
powerful build and wore a determined 
look. But the blow didn’t fall. At the 
critical moment the limb dropped from 
Major Todd’s hand and at the same in- 
stant he shouted; 

“Look out there—you’re gettin’ a bite!” 

“Brother Todd—” Pucket attempted 
to remonstrate, “Brother Todd 5 

But the Major did not hear, for the boy’s 
cork had disappeared with a snap. His 
rod was nearly double. And the line was 
sawing patterns in the water. Tim 
seemed to realize that this was his chance. 
The Major’s enthusiasm was manifest, 
and I thought I saw where Timothy got 
some of his passion for fishing. The boy 
struggled eagerly—the father scarcely able 
to restrain an impulse to lend a hand— 
till at last a magnificent four-pound bass 
swept gracefully on to the grass. As the 
big fish left the water Major Todd let out 
a keen whoop, but instantly recovered 
himself. The scene was indeed inspiring. 
Tim glowed with his exertions. But the 
Reverend Mr. Pucket’s disgust defied rep- 
resentation. 

“Brother Todd,” said he, shaking a 
warning finger at that erring pillar of the 
church, “‘spare the rod and spoil——’”’ 

But he was interrupted by Major Todd, 
who turned gravely to Tim and said: 

“Now, then, take the fish on to the 
house and hurry on back to church.” 


“That bass certainly bit at the psycho- 
logical moment,” I said to myself as the 


trio left the scene. Then | resumed my 
book in the cool shade of the spreading 
beech. 


THE DUEL IN CUMMINGS 
BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


(COLONEL JOCELYN was not without 

honor as a prophet in his own country. 
This was, perhaps, due to the fact that 
the Colonel was prepared to back any 
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speculation that he desired to make with 
the same personal interest that a ques- 
tion involving his personal honor would 
have occasioned; and his austerity on 
matters touching the Code was the pride 
of three counties. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that, in view of the deference ac- 
corded his insight into the future, his re- 
mark to the effect that Scipio Lightning 
would soon get the better of Wash Green 
should have been widely circulated in 
Cummings, and the good people of that 
community awaited the fulfillment of this 
prophecy with calm and flattering assur- 
ance. 

Scipio and Wash—or, more properly, 
Scipio Lightning and George Washington 
Alexander Burnsides Green, a vision of 
whose future had been granted Colonel 
Jocelyn—were negroes without visible 
means of support. For a long time their 
livelihood had depended on the charity of 
Cummings; and that little seacoast village 
was wont to be indulgent toward those who 
were sufficiently picturesque to contribute 
to the gaiety of the public. Not infre- 
quently the question of their arrest and im- 
prisonment on various charges was raised; 
but the possibility of a Cummings without 
Scipio and Wash, guilty as they were, 
caused such a hum of disapproval that 
even the white-haired Justice of the Peace 
was forced to compromise his conscience 
in the broader interests of humanity; 
Scipio and Wash were permitted to remain 
at large. 

Wash Green had the reputation of being 
a very wily negro; strange stories were told 
of his ingenuity and cunning. He was 
middle-aged, squat, and reverent looking. 
He wore glasses—not that his eyes were 
weak, but because they added to his sanc- 
tified air. With the same appealing force 
the innumerable patches in his raiment en- 
hanced his piety. His broad face was 
benign and childlike, and the slyness of 
his furtive eyes might well have been in- 
terpreted as a sainted and bashful meek- 
ness. He.never lost his equanimity; he 
could lie with a scriptural accent and could 
steal chickens and watermelons benevo- 
lently. Occasionally he made a little 
money by holding Doctor Bethune’s horses; 
but his passionate aversion to work was the 
chief characteristic which marked him as 
Scipio’s soul-mate, 
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Scipio was not wily, nor did he pretend 
tobe. He was too tall and too strong and 
too simple-hearted to be treacherous. He 
was very typical of a certain class of negro; 
ebony, gaunt, smiling. His home for many 
years had been on one of the nearby rich 
plantations, and his heart was still there; 
however, because of domestic aberrations 
he had taken temporary refuge in Cum- 
mings. Once since his coming he had 
actually worked a whole week without a 
break; and when a detractor sought to 
slander him his friends defended him on 
the score of this historic instance. Noth- 
ing in the world should worry a man of 
this nature; but one thing worried Scipio: 
Wash Green. 

No two men are so suspicious of each 
other as two worthless men; and this 
feeling between Scipio and Wash, which 
had begun long years before, had finally 
deepened into a rivalry that had attracted 
all Cummings. Their feeling had passed 
beyond the point where an appeal to 
mere physical supremacy could settle it; 
it must needs be a mental duel, an intel- 
lectual fray; for the negro is not beneath 
appreciating a keen thrust of thought and 
a fine parry of wit. The rivals were 
spurred on by all the loafers in Cummings, 
and there were times when a personal 
encounter seemed imminent; but the cun- 
ning of Wash always guided him safely 
past that rock, for he knew what Scipio 
could do along those lines. Wash, how- 
ever, did not try to conceal the fact that 
he prided himself on his superior intellect 
and he took pains to have Scipio aware of 
the fact. 

What really brought the matter to a test 
was the remark made by Colonel Jocelyn 
(since become historic in Cummings), that 
Scipio would soon get the better of Wash. 
This intelligence came to the rivals. It 
spurred on the one with serene confidence; 
the other felt that the hour to become 
famous had struck; for to be prophesied 
against was a blessed martyr, and Wash 
enjoyed being one; and then, if he could 
but frustrate the forecast of the great 
Colonel, all Cummings, even Scipio him- 
self, would be bound to pay him tribute 
and honor. 

A few days later Wash was invited to ad- 
dress the congregation of the little negro 
church in Cummings. In the light of his 
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ability as a speaker, his moral turpitude 
had been overlooked. Bearing in mind 
the humiliating effect that any success of 
his would have on his rival, he prepared 
an elaborate sermon. He stood near the 
postoffice when the mail was being de- 
livered, for it was at such a time that 
Doctor Bethune, Judge Wicklow, and Par- 
son Benhow were wont to give the com- 
munity the benefit of their professional 
learning in terms well suited to the needs 
of Wash. Heremembered the longest and 
most rolling words of all, and these he 
treasured, rehearsed in secret, and longed 
for the hour of their delivery to come. 

When the night arrived Wash was elated 
past belief. He ignored Scipio when he 
passed him on his way to the church. His 
pride was not lessened by his entrance into 
the sanctuary or when he ascended the 
pulpit. He saw with satisfaction that 
there were thirty or more people in the 
congregation; and there, too, was Scipio, 
sitting near the door. Ah, thought Wash, 
if he could but shine in the eyes of that 
company, to the everlasting confounding 
of Scipio, when would his glory fade! Per- 
haps this very night would decide his fate 
for all time. He felt that the mantle of 
the Divine was upon his shoulders, and he 
accepted it with that respectful resigna- 
tion which is the attitude of most wily 
men toward questions of a religious nature. 
But this resignation was only assumed; in- 
wardly he was burning with the beauty of 
the sermon that would utterly rout the 
pretentions of his rival. 

After a few hymns had been sung, the 
time for the sermon came. Wash cleared 
his throat forensically and stood up. The 
Bible in his hand made the Animal in his 
face pathetic. He did not open the Book 
because he could not read. 

“My brederen an’ sister” he began. ° 
“I’se gwine to onrabble de great pondera- 
tion. I want to tell you ’bout dat gaaden 
w’ere Adam lib wid Ebe.” 

He paused to let his words take effect, 
not forgetting to look with serene and as- 
sured triumph at Scipio. 

“E-eh, Lord,” cried a_ shrill-voiced 
woman, “but dat nigger know dat Bible!” 

Wash took this with becoming modesty, 
and Scipio shifted his seat uneasily. As 
long as his rival continued to preach well, 
Scipio’s chances for fulfilling the prophecy 
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were slight. Unlike Macaulay’s Puritan, 
he was not deeply read in Biblical lore. 
He saw one way only of snatching victory 
from apparent defeat: if he could turn the 
laugh on Wash the duel would go to him. 
If he could put an innocent question that 
Wash could not answer a certain amount 
of satisfaction would be his. He clung to 
these thoughts while his rival proceeded. 

“Lemme tell you bout dis gaaden, an’ 
‘bout Adam an’ Ebe,” he continued. “In 
dat same paradise dere been a tremenjous 
water-moccasin; an’ dat same-rep-tile was 
de ole debbil heself. One day he came out 
fo’ sun heself on dat ribber edge; an’ ’bout 
dat same time Ebe gone down to de ribber 
fo’ fetch a bucket o’ water. W’en she see 
dat outrageous varmint she jump up on 
de rail-rence an’ whoop fo’ Adam. But 
dat Adam been ’sleep; ’cause he been wuk 
in de cotton fiel’ all mornin’. You know, 
my brederen an’ sister’, dat all we po’ 
niggers must wuk. De day am long an’ 
de wuk am haad, an’ we po’ niggers must 
do dat wuk! Po’ nigger!” 

This adroit personal touch went to the 
hearts of his congregation. They were 
moved. They rocked and swayed on their 
seats with bowed heads, moaning softly 
and repeating, “Po’ nigger!” Even 
Scipio felt the warm tears gather as the 
words of Wash took him back to the days 
(happily past), when he himself had 
labored. 

“I speck,” continued the preacher, un- 
consciously presenting his admiration for 
slyness, “dat Adam hyeard dat whoopin’; 
but Adam done see dat snake heself, an’ 
he don’t want to fool wid him. So he jes’ 
lie on dat bench in de sun an’ listen how 
Ebe she whoop.” 


Alas for the sermon elaborately pre- 
pared! Alas for the cunning of Wash! 
Scipio perceived a rift in his rival’s argu- 
ment. He scented treason in the attitude 
of Adam. While Wash mopped his fore- 
head ponderously, catching his second 
wind, Scipio stood up in the back of the 
church, making enough noise with the 
shuffling of his feet to attract attention. 
He held all eyes. Wash felt faint. His 
rival looked very tall and confident. 

“My frien’,” he said with a touch of 
righteous anger in his voice, “w’at kind ob 
a nigger you call dat Adam anyhow? 
W’at kind ob a decent nigger will let one 
outrageous rep-tile sca-a-re he wife? 
Answer me dat!” 

All the members of the congregation 
nodded their heads in approval of his 
words and muttered their approbation. 
Wash mopped his face feverishly. Dimly 
he began to see the issue; Scipio was at- 
tacking the personal character of Adam, 
while he had held it up for admiration. 

“My frien’,” continued the inexorable 
Scipio, “lemme ax you one mo’ pondera- 
tion: w’at Adam an’ Ebe, w’at dem triflin’ 
niggers been doin’ in dat w’ite man gaaden 
anyhow? Bro’ Wash, answer me dat!” 

Wash Green cleared his throat for a reply 
but the congregation refused him the at- 
tempt. The high-voiced woman began to 
croon a song in a minor key and soon they 
all joined in the farewell chorus. 

The next day Cummings knew the de- 
tails of the duel, and every one congratu- 
lated Colonel Jocelyn on his prophetic 
power of vision. And the Colonel ac- 
cepted these tributes with due modesty, 
as befitting one whose code of honor was 
austere. 
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E WERE in that un- 

f4 mapped country of 
ge Northwestern Quebec. 
Z, The only human beings 
‘we had met in two 

| weeks’ travel were some 

RGA i) Téte a Brilé Indian 
trappers, and a Montanais caribou hunter 
and his squaw; but we needed no com- 
pany outside of ourselves. Our party 
consisted of three white men and six Mon- 
tanais Indians. The red men had named 
me Bonhomme chez nous, which I am told 
was a compliment, but from the manner 
the Indians had of clipping their words 
and my little knowledge of French, | 
thought they had named me “Bum Ca- 
noe,” which did not strike me as being any 
too flattering, even from Indians. 

Ever since we had hit the river the three 
white men of the party found no difficulty 
in supplying the nine hungry men with all 
the trout that they could eat, and the fish 
were none of your fingerlings either, but 
great, husky, red-bellied fellows, such as 
you seldom see outside of a picture book 
or in your dreams. We had just made a 
rough portage and landed our goods and 
canoes on a rocky ledge, below some roar- 
ing falls. Joe Nipton, a one-eyed Indian, 
who looked like a Malay pirate and who 
wielded the bow paddle in my canoe, 
launched the light craft in the dark rapid 
water below the falls and motioned for me 
to get aboard; then he anchored the canoe 
in the swift waters by skillfully jamming his 
paddle blade against a rock on the bottom, 
and waited for me to cast my flies. I did 
so with the monotonous success which had 
followed us all along this beautiful river. 

Growing weary of the sport I began idly 


to play with the flies, and while my leader 
was hanging over the sides of the canoe | 
made a discovery which suggested some 
fun. Addressing the chief of the Indians 
and imitating to.the best of my ability his 
broken English, I drew myself up, struck 
my chest and cried, “Bum Canoe, him 
big medicine, what? He know all ze fish 
by zer names. Zey answer to zer names! 
Ze trout down here, him name Monsieur 
Gaston.” Then taking the leader in my 
two hands and dangling it over the water, 
I exclaimed: “Jump, Jean Batiste, jump, 
boy!” but there was nothing doing; 
when, however, | cried: “Jump, Gaston, 
jump!” to the utter bewilderment of the 
red men and obedient to my. command, a 
trout leaped from the water. Agairr dang- 
ling the fly over the water, I said, coax- 
ingly: ‘Alphonse, Alphonse! Jump!” but 
no trout rose at my request. 

“Zer,” said I, “you see he not answer to 
ze name of Jean Baptiste or Alphonse.” 
But when I again called “Gaston” the 
trout jumped clear of the water. This 
was repeated a number of times, somewhat 
to the awe of the red men, but greatly to 
their delight. The explanation of the 
trick is simple. 

I had noticed a good sized trout leap for 
my fly, while the leader was dangling over 
the side of the canoe, but when I lifted the 
fly a few inches higher the fish did not rise. 
So when | called Gaston, I allowed the fly 
to dangle near the surface of the water, but 
when I called Alphonse or Jean Baptiste, 
I took care to elevate the fly a little higher 
and the trout did not rise. 

Of course, one cannot play in this 


. manner with trout upon a stream that has 


been frequented by fishermen, for in such 
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stream even the baby trout will scuttle 
away and hide at the approach of a canoe. 


A few seasons ago a well-known news- 
paper man, who is also a celebrated fisher- 
man, brought his bride with him to visit 
at my permanent camp, “Wild Lands,” 
on Big Tink Pond, Pike County, Penn- 
sylvania. The season was late and the 
bass had ceased to bite, but the pickerel 
were very hungry. My guest and his 
bran new wife occupied one boat, while 
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their host and hostess occupied a neighbor- 
ing one. 

“My dear,” said my guest, addressing 
his wife in a superior manner, “you don’t 
let your fish run long enough. You don’t 
give them time to swallow the bait before 
you strike them.” 

“Well,” replied his better half, “if you 
know so much about it, you better tell me 
when to strike; I’ve got a bite now.” 

Mr. J. watched the line critically for 
some time, then gave the command. 
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“T’ve got him,” exclaimed his wife, as 
her rod began to bend in a semi-circle.” 

“And so have I got one,” exclaimed Mr. 
J. excitedly, and forgetting his pupil he 
devoted his whole attention to his own line. 

When the little lady began to reel in 
her silken thread her husband became 
very much excited, and although a sea- 
soned and experienced fisherman, he was 
evidently puzzled over the action of his 
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fish. At length he shouted, “Hold on, 
nold on a minute! Hold on a minute, 
please. I think, dear, that you are all 


snarled up with my line.” Then both 
parties began talking at once, at the same 
time reeling in their Jines. But when the 
time came for landing the fish, it was plain 
to be seen that their lines were not snarled, 
and there was only one fish. 

Obedient~to the command of her hus- 
band, the little lady had allowed the fish 
to run, and the fish had taken time not 
only to swallow the-bait on her line, but 
also to meander-o¥Ver to the other side of 
the boat and gulp..down her husband’s 
minnow, hook and ‘all. They had both 
caught the same fish, and when the big pick- 
erel came to the surface, with the two hooks 
fast in its fierce jaws, the triumphant look 
on the lady’s face was as mirth provoking 
as the utterly blank countenance of her 
husband. I have no doubt if they had 
waited much longer before striking that 
pickerel it would have swum over to our 
boat and swallowed both of our hooks. 


While fishing at the inlet of Sin-yale-a- 
min Lake for rainbow trout, a large black 
speckled trout made a rush into the shal- 
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low water of the inlet, seized the trout | 
had just hooked, and darted away to the 
deep blue depths of this lonely little lake 
in the Rocky Mountains, and I succeeded 
in landing both fishes. The next day 
while in company with Mr. Kendrick, at 
that time vice-president of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, 1 caught a large Dolly 
Varden trout in the same manner. 

The large fish in these mountain lakes 
are most voracious. There is a great 
scarcity of bait-fish in the mountain lakes, 
few insects, and in these high altitudes 
there appear to be no frogs or toads on 


~ which the fish could feed, but in the 


lower altitudes there are frogs and toads 
and all. Through the Flathead reservation 
there are splendid fishing waters. It was 
while | was after trout on the Swan River, 
at the upper end of Flathead Lake, that | 
first made the acquaintance of the giant 
toads of this district. We are accustomed 
to seeing frogs around the edges of the 
pools and ponds, and they are not infre- 
quent even along the edges of the Eastern 
trout streams; but it would never have 
occurred to me to seek for hop-toads on the 
banks of a raging mountain torrent; it is, 
however, in such places that | did find 
them in the Chelan mountains, the Mission 
mountains and other parts of the Rockies. 

Every freshet in the mountain streams 
brings down quantities of trunks of trees, 
but by the time these “whim-sticks” 
reach their final lodging places among the 
bowlders and rocks, or in interlaced lattice 
in the edges of the stream, the turbulent 
waters have so pounded the tree trunks and 
jammed them among the stones with such 
force as to denude the logs of both branches 
and bark. It is upon these smooth logs 
that the giant toads of the Rocky Moun- 
tains love-to congregate; and here over 
the swirling and fierce waters they sit in 
the sun in the most unconcerned manner 
possible. They are larger than the largest 
toads | have ever seen East of the Missis- 
sippi River. Great, big gray fellows, with 
fat, warty, bodies, pop eyes and arms akim- 
bo, and they make the most unexpected 
and comical sight that I have ever seen 
upon a boiling trout stream. The average 
size of one of these toads, with its legs 
tucked under its body, is just about that of 
my hand; but everything is big in the 


“West, even the fish stories. 
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One day we were out for cut-throat trout 
in the Chelan Mountains, and my“compan- 
ion was Jim, the Trapper, of Lake Chelan. 
We were crossing over a mass of slide rock 
in adry coulee and each step we took would 
dislodge a stone varying in size from that 
of a man’s fist to that of a Saratoga trunk, 
which would go rolling down the side of the 
cafion, kicking up as much dust as an au- 
tomobile. The sun was excessively hot 
and I was very thirsty. Ahead I could see 
a wooded mountain side with cool, moss- 
covered rocks, and I quickened my pace 
to reach a resting-place, but was arrested 
by the inquiry from Jim of, “Say, what’s 
chasing your”’ 

My reply was to point out the cool spot 
to which I was hurrying torest. Jim said: 
“We'll rest right here, and save you from a 
case of pneumonia.” 

Obedient to his command, | seated my- 
self upon a rock, the surface of which was 
hot enough to fry eggs. As I sat there 
frizzling in the sun and wondering 
whether pneumonia wouldn’t be 
preferable to that heat, Jim said: 

“How would you, suh, 
as you are, suh, like to 
have a glass filled with 
pounded ice, some mint 
and a dash of real Ken- 
tucky Bourbon whiskey; 
in short, a fine, old-fash- 
ioned mint julep?”’—and 
this to a man whose 
throat was coated with 
dry dust! 

Turning upon my tor- 
menter, I cried: “Jim, 
you’re from Kentucky, 
and you must know that 
many a man has died for 
a less offense than this.”’ 

Jim pulled a twist of 
Kentucky tobacco from 
his hip-pocket, bit off a 
large-sized piece, spat 
two or three times into 
the dry dust between the 
stones, and turning to 
me, drawled: 

“Do you want a piece 
of advice?” 

I did not, but impelled 
by curiosity to know 
what sort of advice he 
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would give upon such an occasion, an- 
swered, “ Yes.” 

Then Jim let out this solid chunk of 
wisdom : 

“Never kill your guide unless you’re 
sure you know the home trail.” 

We picked up our rods and followed the 
treacherous path, and, while so doing, I 
noticed the baby-like tracks of a cub bear 
in the dust ahead of us. The tracks were 
fresh, and it occurred to me that it would 
be good sport to catch the little cub and 
bring it back to camp alive. 1 suggested 
this to Jim and his reply was a request to 
allow him to lead. Reaching the shady 
spot ahead of us, we found a muddy place 
in the trail where the water oozed from 
under a mossy rock. This Jim. was ex- 
amining with evident interest and, as | 
approached, he said, pointing to the path 
before him: 

“Do you really need that cub?” 

| saw that there was a bear track in the 
mud, but it was not the track of 
a cub this time; it was the track 
vl of a very large bear, with very 
i long nails on its toes. It 

was the foot-print of a 
big she-grizzly. We were 
armed only with light 
trout rods. Jim said that 
the old bear was berry- 
ing around there, and he 
concluded: 

“‘She’s somewhar here 
in the bushes now. Do 
you think the boys ’ll 
miss that cub if we don’t 
bring it back to camp?” 

1 looked at the size 
of the track and men- 
tally calculated the size 
of the bear, then asked 
Jim if there wasn’t a 
short cut to the water, 
stating that the trail was 
becoming monotonous. 
Jim said nothing, but 
turned abruptly at right 
angles to our path, and 
began to half crawl and 
half slide down the 
cafion. I followed him 
as well as I could, but 
there was another ad- 
venture in store for 
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me. In front of my path there was a 
ledge of rock, jutting out of a bunch 
of greese-wood, on which lay two or three 
dried gray sticks. In my progress down 
the bank, | was about to place my hand 
on the rock where one of these sticks lay, 
when the thing began to move! Not the 


* rock, but the stick. Then I saw that what 


I had mistaken for a lichen-covered piece 
of wood was a good, healthy rattlesnake. 
Although the snake was within striking 
distance, it made no attempt to attack me, 
but turned and fled to the shelter of the 
bushes. I called Jim’s attention to the 
reptile and, on his hands and knees, he 
promptly crept into the bushes and drove 
the timid snake out into the open, where 
I killed it by smashing its head with a 
stone. It was the most inoffensive, gentle 
rattlesnake | ever met, and it gave me a 
guilty feeling when | killed it. 

We did not meet either the old bear or 
the cub that day, but when we returned to 
camp with our creels filled with cut- 
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throat trout, we learned that two pros- 
pectors had spent the day up a tree with 
a huge she-grizzly “chewing soap” and 
raging around beneath them. One of 
them had been imprudent enough to fire at 
the bear without taking good aim, and 
when she charged him, he lost his nerve 
and climbed a tree, where his partner was 
already perched. 


In the morning the water in the pails at 
camp was found to be coated with thin ice, 
but the midday was intensely hot, and 
when we shouldered our packs for the Five- 
mile Portage, the perspiration began to 
ooze from every pore of our woollen-clad 
bodies. It was during a terrible drought 
and the clubs of gray caribou moss turned 
to powder beneath our feet. Even the 
sphagnum moss, which grows only in the 
swampy and moist places, was so dry that 
a lighted match would have caused it to 
burst into flame so suddenly as to practi- 
cally produce an explosion. We had not 
traveled more than a mile on our way when 
the effect of the salt bacon, which | had so 
greedily devoured at noon, began to mani- 
fest itself. My throat was parched and my 
tongue dry. At first the saliva was foamy 
and reached the stage where one is said to 
“spit cotton.” Next, there was no saliva 
at all, and | felt as if it would be an easy 
matter to ignite a match on the roof of 
my mouth. However, | did not try the 
experiment, having no desire to start a fire 
in that quarter. There was no danger of 
any serious results from excessive thirst, 
as I was fully competent to finish the 
portage even with my mouth out of com- 
mission; but the sensation was very disa- 
greeable and annoying. On account of 
the prevalence of black flies, we wore veils 
over our heads, fastened to a yoke, which 

fitted across our chests 
and under our arms. 
Several times | lifted 
this veil and inserted 
pebbles in my mouth, 
in the hopes that this 
would excite a flow of 
saliva, but the stones 
rattled around there as 
dry as popcorn in a 
toaster. Remembering 
my package of smoking 
tobacco, I thrust a 
large pinch of that in 
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my mouth. The results were almost im- 
mediate; the salivary glands commenced 
working overtime, probably due to the 
fact that | was an amateur tobacco chewer. 
The climax came, however, when | at- 
tempted to expectorate. / had forgotten 
all about the veil over my face! 

The failure to lift my veil on this oc- 
casion was extremely embarrassing, but it 
caused me to spring into immediate popu- 
larity with the Indians. These faithful 
fellows burst out into shouts and up- 
roarious laughter as they looked at me. 
The agony of the tump-strap pressing 
across their foreheads was forgotten. The 
rest of that portage was only a lark, and 
every time one of the rascals glanced my 
way and saw the big amber splash on my 
fly-veil, his whole cumbersome load would 
begin vibrating with the laughter that 
shook his body. 


But all the experiences of the trail are 
not pleasant little adventures like those 
just narrated. There are times when you 
fight the pack that’s on your back and are 
weary and cross. There is a lot of drudg- 
ery connected with the life of the wilder- 
ness, but this does not detract from the 
charm of it. One time, in the middle of 
the night, the intolerable burning and itch- 
ing caused by the bite of the black fly made 
me so miserable that | sat up in my sleep- 
ing bag and exclaimed, “‘Good Lord, | wish 
| was home!” 

But when my comrade, whom | thought 
was asleep, anxiously inquired: ‘Do you 
really mean that?” I replied, ‘No, but | 
wish it all the same.” 

Last June, on the La Crosse, west of the 
line of exploration in Northern Quebec, we 
crossed the Ladder Portage, which had 
not been traveled in twelve or fifteen years. 
The trail was consequently completely 
overgrown and obliterated, but Patrick 
Cleary, our half-breed guide, knew the 
trails and soon found the old blazes on the 
trees, 

To avoid a series of cataracts the path 
led over the top of a mountain. It was 
five miles long and had to be cleared 
with our axes before we brought the dun- 


nage over. The ladder (which gives the 
portage its name) is the notched trunk of 
a tree, leaning against a cliff. I don’t 
know how long this ladder has been stand- 
ing there, but it was in good, sound condi- 
tion when we passed up it. At the foot of 
the ladder were a number of old rotten 
logs, each one of which was notched like 
the one leaning against the cliff. For 
hundreds of years this trail had been fol- 
lowed by the Indians, and when one log 
would decay and become unsafe, a new 
one was put in its place. Usually they had 
two, side by side, and there is no doubt that 
when Columbus was cruising round the 
West Indies, the Ladder Portage was in 
working order, and much more frequently 
used than it is to-day. Up this ladder all 
our luggage and canoes had to be carried, 
over the top of the mountain, and Patrick 
Cleary, although sixty years old, carried 
the biggest load that day. When he cast 
his load down on the flat rock at the river 
bank, he exclaimed: 

“Mr. Peard, if | haf a million dollar, I 
never carry a pack again!” 

But when we pointed out to him our 
own ragged clothes, our blistered and 
swelled faces and hands, and asked him if 
he thought we did this because we had to, 
he looked at us with a solemn expression 
shook his head and replied, “No.” 

“Then, why do we do it?” we asked. 

The old man, standing as erect as a 
black spruce, folded his arms and gazed 
earnestly at the roaring falls and rapids 
above him on the river, then down stream 
to where the mountains were shrouded in 
the ominous blue smoke of a fierce forest 
fire. Presently, he turned to us with 
flashing eyes and exclaimed: 

“You haf been in ze woods! You haf 
a sleep on ze sapin! You are marked 
—what you say? Wey! wey! You are 
branded by ze wilderness! You must 
come back when the wood call, you can- 
not help come back! No, no! if | haf a 
million dollar, | spend a lot ze money and 
make one fool of myself; zen | come back 
to ze woods and be happy. But say,” he 
added, after a pause, “‘ Monsieur Bonhomme 
chez nous, dat was a tamn, heavy pack!” 














EVERYBODY’S VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 


BY E. P. POWELL 


ay Fal IN Florida we have been 

ia eating our new vege- 
ed tables these last three 
2) months — mostly sweet 
$4 potatoes, Irish potatoes, 
collards, cabbage and 

g green peas. We have 
used up huge heads of lettuce, and had 
all the carrots and beets that we cared 
for. Celery in Florida we count by 
the carload, and we cook it as often as 
we eat its brittle stems. It is a glorious 
plant for soup, and stewed celery we con- 
sider a splendid nervine. By the first 
of April the bluebirds and robins have 
gone North in great flocks to set up their 
housekeeping. If we would have our 
Northern garden we must also get there 
about the first of April. We do not like to 
leave Florida so early, for eur melons are 
not yet ripe, and our peaches are only 
showing color. If the family is large 
enough we can divide and send forward 
couriers. April, however, is the hottest 
month in Florida, with the fewest showers, 
and on the whole we are content to find 
ourselves in New York sometime during 
this month. 

Now hustle if you wish to have green 
peas before your neighbors. There are 
two things you can plant as soon as the 
ground can be plowed, peas and potatoes. 
If the tops freeze once or twice, not much 
damage will be done, for the frost will 
come out of the vines, if the sun does not 
shine too hot and too promptly. It will 
help matters if you can wet down the 
garden very thoroughly. If there is danger 
of frost wet everything the night before. 
This will enable vegetation to stand at 
least two degrees more of cold without 
damage. There are hundreds of gardeners 








who can just as well as not have a brook 
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running through their gardens, or other- 
wise secure water to irrigate in a dry time, 
and ward off frost in a cold spell. 

Anyway put in the peas and the pota- 
toes, and do it if possible about the first 
of April, although there is occasionally a 
good gardening time in March. Compe- 
tition is the fine art of gardening, and | 
would rather dig the first new potatoes 
than write a prize essay or take a college 
degree. Old people enjoy nothing better 
than going to the post office with a bit of 
brag. The first countryman to get his 
potatoes to show leaves above the ground 
has just as good right to be proud of it as 
the athlete that beats in Olympic games— 
perhaps better, fe- he is of some use to 
the world. It is this art of starting that 
should be encouraged, and of always being 
ready, until it gets into our instincts. 


THE RIGHT START 


First of all start your hot bed and cold 
frame as early as the middle of March if 
you can, so as to get your cabbage and 
tomato plants ready by the middle of 
April. But be sure to have plants left 
over, in case the first are surprised by 
frost. Set them anyway, for the chances 
are at least one out of four that you will 
get them through all right. Give them a 
thoroughly good start in the frame, how- 
ever, for small tomato plants will stay 
small for several weeks, while stout, set 
later, will run by them. Let them be six 
inches high, eight is better, and be stocky. 
Set them in rows five feet apart, with 
strong stakes that reach five feet above 
ground, to which the plants may be tied 
as fast as they grow, but not too tightly. 
Set your cabbage plants as soon as you 
please, but for a home garden rely mostly 
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on Savoy. This cabbage is fully as good as 
cauliflower, and far better than any of 
the common cabbages for table use. You 
want also a corner of your hot bed for early 
lettuce; and you either will need another 
hot bed, or a generous portion of this one, 
for flower seeds. Do not be stingy with 
the women. Hot beds are easily made and 
last a long while. You had better exca- 
vate a shallow pit, around which place the 
planks or boards. Pack horse manure with 
loose compost or straw until heat is pro- 
cured, and then cover with two or three 
inches of fine vegetable mold. | prefer a 
brick or stone hot bed as a lean-to against 
the house or barn. If you find it too much 
trouble, or you are in haste, try the old- 
fashioned way of burning a pile of brush, 
then rake the ashes evenly about, and fork 
them into the soil three or four inches. 
Our fathers grew their cabbage and lettuce 
in this way. 

Begin running your cultivator almost as 
soon as the plants show their first leaves 
above ground, and keep the soil loose con- 
stantly until the vines cover the ground. 
This is the new way for irrigating—they 
call it dry farming, and it is worth twice 
over any system of watering that you can 
adopt. Loose soil retains moisture, and 
hard soil rejects it. You need a set of 
Planet Junior tools or their equivalent, for 
hand work. The hoe is going out of style, 
at least we don’t use it as much as formerly, 
and the spade, with which our fathers dug 
over the whole garden, we rarely need at 
all. Put all your vegetables in rows, wide 
enough apart for the cultivator to run 
through, and then keep it running. 

About May first put in sweet corn, and 
try a few beans at the same time, although 
you are not safe from frost before the mid- 
dle of the month. The good gardener, 
however, cannot afford to wait; he prefers 
to take the chances. Always have enough 
seed to go over again, if needful, and don’t 
growl about a single replanting. Vines 
should not be started until the ground is 
warm, in fact you can do nothing with 
them if they do start before that. A 
stunted vine is not likely to start again, 
nor likely to produce any fruit. My 
squashes are always planted in hills on top 
of my compost piles. There are six of 
these piles around my half dozen acres, 
made of all sorts of waste material, includ- 


ing coal ashes and barn manure and 
autumn leaves as well as house waste. 
They decompose slowly, without any rapid 
fermentation, and constitute the only fer- 
tilizer that we use. They will make your 
gardens of all sorts, fat and productive. 
Commercial fertilizer will gad your soil into 
a single crop, and that is the end of it. Now 
on top of these piles plant your squashes 
and they will beautify the heaps all sum- 
mer. Your melons must have the warmest 
exposure, and boxes must be placed around 
all your vines as soon as planted. 

‘When the plants are well up, and the 
bugs appear, cover at once with mosquito 
netting. The boxes should be about four 
inches high and fifteen inches square. 
When the squashes have formed two or 
three joints, cover all but the leaves with 
two or three inches of fine soil. The borers 
can then work at the first roots without 
doing harm, because every joint will have 


‘rooted. 1 used to loosen my vines, invari- 


ably, just as they got ready to set squashes; 
now I loose none at all. — 


THE TASK OF WEEDING 


Meanwhile we have got to think over a 
few vegetables that will require hand- 
weeding, and for my part I hate this busi- 
ness. I used to hate it when a boy, for it 
was back-breaking work, and as a rule | 
wanted to go fishing just about weeding 
time. It is just as well to sow your beets 
and carrots in line with your peas and po- 
tatoes, and do most of the work with the 
plow or cultivator. Still, there is a lot 
of tedious labor weeding these plants. 
But I am willing to take care of enough of 
them to supply my table with carrots, 
beets, spinach and parsley. A few pep- 
pers may be added, and | generally have 
enough Swiss chard for greens, and enough 
oyster plant or salsify for winter and 
spring soups. The remarkable improve- 
ment made recently in the carrot has made 
it one of the most important table vege- 
tables. The hard core has been eliminated, 
sweetness has been added, and from being 
a horse food it is a delicious food for 
human beings. 

The special importance of the beet is for 
early greens. The chard is not only a 
beautiful plant, but it has stems nearly as 
large as pie plant. The plants will grow 
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for two or three years, provided you cut off 
the blossom stalks. 
but without edible roots. Two of our 
vegetables can be left in the ground until 
spring, the oyster plant and the parsnip. 
The latter is highly relished by most 
people, but it belongs among the plants 
to be hand-weeded, and with the onion I 
have turned it over to my neighbors to 
cultivate. Spinach is a marvel of rapid 
growth and is very essential for early 
greens, unless you have dandelions within 
reach. If dandelions can be secured noth- 
ing else is needed until beets. Professor 
Koch used to say that God never made 
one dandelion plant too many. It is in- 
valuable for its medicinal qualities in the 
spring. 

You can place parsley with the herbs, 
or in a little nook by itself, only it should 
be handy for the housewife to get at it to 
dress meats and make soups. If you are 
not a celery enthusiast you can generally 
buy it as easily as you can grow it, but if 
you must grow it you can take the ground 
where the early peas have grown for your 
celery. The handiest way of growing it 
is to take the plants when about eight 
inches high, press the stalks together and 
draw them up through a tile. Crowd the 
tile down tight and leave the plant to take 
care of itself. In a few days the leaves 
will be out at the top and grown all over 
the tile, while inside the stalks will be 
blanching as perfectly as you could make 
them with a lot of banking and labor. 

The onion likes to grow on the same soil 
year after year, and that soil ought to have 
a good percentage of sand. I think I shall 
try onions again some time, but for the 
present I prefer to buy them. In the 
South I found the negroes constantly 
asking for collards, and at first did not 
know really what they were asking for. 
The collard is a member of the cabbage 
family. Mangel-wurzels come into the 
vegetable garden because of their value in 
the barn. You can get about as much 
to the acre as of any other cattle food yet 
discovered. I have not yet made a com- 
parison in Florida with cassava, only the 
latter is ahead in this, that we can leave it 
in the ground growing for three or four 
years. It is about equally good for horses, 
cows and hens. 

The cauliflower is another member of 


It resembles the beet, , 


the cabbage family and is grown in the 
same way—only it must be cultivated 
with care in order to secure large heads, 
The plants need cool and moist weather, 
rich soil, and a deal of cultivation. The 
beginner in country life better leave it out 
of his list at present. Besides this there 
are half a dozen more vegetables, like kohl- 
rabi, a turnip shaped bulb; leeks, which 
are in the onion family; egg-plant, which 
requires a warm climate—all of which can 
be omitted in a Northern garden. Ruta 
bagas or Swedish turnips, and turnips 
proper come in for late sowing, and are 
very important as cattle feed. Some of 
the turnips are liable to be delicious for 
table food, but the probabilities are so 
strong the other way that I leave them 
mostly out of my Northern garden. In 
Florida they are very important. The 
ruta bagas should be sown from the first 
to the middle of July, and I have had better 
luck in getting high-flavored bulbs than 
with the common turnip. It is another 
splendid cattle food. 

A vegetable garden without herbs is a 
garden without flavor. Sage and summer 
savory are the two indispensables in my 
own case. You can let a few roots of 
parsley and of celery go to seed, and they 
will add delicious fragrance for your soups. 
Use the seed to your taste. There is no 
reason for sending to Ceylon for spice, so 
long as we have enough of our own. A 
few peppers add beauty, and if used for 
home seasoning are much more wholesome 
than black pepper. 1 sometimes add a root 
of fennel and of carraway, because of old 
times. In the days of long sermons these 
seeds were taken to church to chew and 
keep us awake. We no longer grow yellow 
saffron to cure yellow jaundice; instead 
we take a dose of self-compensation and 


‘mental bossing. Sometimes the dose is 


equally bitter. Summer savory, in my 
judgment, is the best of all herbs for general 
family use. 

Sweet corn is the glory and perfection of 
vegetables. It was originated by the 
Indians of Massachusetts, but we are won- 
derfully improving it. At present I plant 
my own hybrids, having crossed the Black 
Mexican with Golden Bantam, and with 
other larger varieties, securing the most 


~ delicious flavor in combination with large 


ears. | have told you when to begin 
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planting corn, and you should plant for 
succession until about the first of June. 
Anything planted later is liable to be 
frosted before it gives you edible ears. 
If you select from a catalog you will not 
go amiss in trying the Black Mexican, 
Kendal’s Giant and Perry’s Hybrid. Of 
course you will grow popcorn for the young 
folks, but, mark you, all these varieties 
must be planted remote from each other, 
or they will cross pollen, and get woefully 
mixed up. 

I am specially fond of my beans, for | 
have originated a very largenumber. Half 
a dozen of these I am retaining and improv- 
ing. They are all pole beans, and the pods, 
pure white, are from six to eight inches 
long, and are intended for what we call 
string bean use as well as for shell. It has 
been the work of twenty years to create 
them. Mr. Burbank says in a letter that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of his 
experiments are flat failures. He is satis- 
fied if the hundredth is worth keeping. 
Five or six varieties of my beans will be a 
blessing to gardening. Mr. Keeney, the 
bean king, has produced a golden wax sort 
that he thinks will never rust. I am never 
troubled with this rust pest, and | think it 
is due largely to highly fertilized soil. It 
can be easily eliminated from pole beans. 
The bean is a legume, and while your corn 
will grow only one or two years in a place 
without exhausting the corn food, your 
beans may be planted in the same spot 
as long as you please. They draw nitro- 
gen from the air and add it to the soil. 


WHAT PEAS DO TO A GARDEN 


The same is true of your peas. As le- 
gumes they are busy all the time extracting 
nitrogen from the air and storing it in the 
earth. There may be needed a little 
potash and phosphorus, but this you can 
supply from your compost piles. It is 
not easy to draw up a list of peas that will 
surpass all others. Some of the best Eng- 
lish and American gardeners are constantly 
sending out new sorts of very high quality. 
My rule is to select varieties that grow 
from two to three feet high and need no 
brushing, For extra early I would take 
Gradus, a large-podded, strong-growing 
and deliciously rich variety. This sort 
does not get hard and useless as quick as 


matured. Then | would add Thomas 
Laxton, a long-podded and wrinkled pea. 
For second crop I would take Heroine and 
May Queen; and then test other sorts year 
by year. The first sowing I have described; 
and you may sow for succession until the 
middle of June. 

The best Irish potato in the world is 
State of Maine, at least | have never been 
able to find its equal. It is a late variety, 
and for earliest | have found nothing bet- 
ter than Bliss’ Triumph. This potato is 
almost exclusively planted in Florida, 
where it matures so quickly and so surely 
that it commands the early Northern 
market. It is a roundish red potato, but 
the flavor is not equal to State of Maine. 
Vermont Gold Coin is another potato of 
exceedingly high quality, and it is also 
vigorous and productive. Norcross is win- 
ning a very high place, and for early, 
Noroton Beauty deserves all the praise 
it gets. Delaware is a tremendous yielder. 
and of fine quality; and for very latest, 
Green Mountain is another—too late, 
however, for most Northern States. 


THE MATTER OF SQUASH 


The best squash in the world was origi- 
nated by Gregory, who also originated the 
famous Hubbard, and he has rightly called 
it Delicious. A vine will carry eight or 
ten of them, although not quite as large 
as Hubbard. Among the lettuces of best 
quality for everybody, 1 do not know a 
better than Mignonette, alittle solid-headed 
affair, that makes no fuss and takes very 
little time in giving you a delicious loaf, 
just big enough for your plate. After this 
take Golden Queen, and then test as many 
as you please. When you are selecting 
your tomatoes you will be safe in taking 
almost anything originated by Livingston. 
As good as any are his Dwarf Stone and 
his New Globe. These are red tomatoes, 
and your table supply will be ever so much 
finer if you also have Golden Queen, a large 
and delicious yellow. In fact, | think this 
latter is the best tomato | have tasted. 
For very early you can try Earliana or 
Noltes. The last is recommended for 
mucky soil and the former for gravelly. 
I have secured a beautiful variety by 
crossing yellow and red, having a mixed 
flush of red and yellow on the outside, and 
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the same colors unequally blended inside. 
It is hardly worth the while to give you 
specific direction as to the selection of car- 
rots, beets, cabbages, etc. Nearly all of 
the new varieties are improved, both in 
growth and in quality. I think that in 


most cases you will be able to improve your: 


vegetables, by always selecting the finest- 
looking seed, and growing it yourself. 
You can raise your own seed by setting a 
row of last year’s cabbage stumps, ald 
beets, carrots, parsnips and so forth. Al- 
ways save the seeds of your best squash, 
cucumber, melon and tomatoes. Cucum- 
bers I have said nothing about, but you 
may grow them exactly as you grow your 
melons. As for radishes | do not see very 
much difference in the sorts advertised, and 
I confess that I grow them for their beauty, 
rather than for eating. 1 detest them, but 
then everybody has his whims, and | be- 
lieve that every Congressman who sends 
out seeds makes a point of radishes and 
turnips. 


HOW TO MAKE GARDENING LAST 


Now I want to tell you how to protract 
your garden delight late into fall. 1 have 
string beans into November and tomatoes 
quite as late. Break down half a dozen 
poles of beans just before heavy frost and 
cover with some light material or even with 
corn stalks—lifting it carefully off when 
the danger is past. I sometimes have to 
leave my beans covered for two or three 
days at a time. The beans will go on 
forming and give you many a nice mess 
after your neighbor can only look out on 
black vegetation. Lay down a few of your 
tomato vines and cover in the same way. 
Then pick pretty closely all your green 
tomatoes and store them in a sunny room, 
well spread. They will nearly all ripen, 
or sufficiently to make excellent soups as 
late as December. Lettuce you can mean- 
while have growing in a cold frame, leaving 
the glass on. Celery, cabbage and cauli- 
flower will be all right anyway, as they 
do not mind a pretty snug freeze. And 
now let me tell you about your squashes 
and pumpkins, that rough handling will 
make them decay quicker than apples; but 


very careful handling and storage in a 
dry, dark room will keep them in good 
eating nearly all winter. Store them in 
your cellar, even a frost-proof cellar, and 
they will all decay before January. 

Fall gardening is an affair that most 
people don’t know anything about, but 
it is well worth the while. There is a good 
list of vegetables that can be sowed in 
October, and so have them ready to jump 
out of the ground in the spring at the very 
first tingle of warm sunshine. In this way 
you will gain sometimes a full month, for 
you do not have to wait for the soil to be 
in good condition for the plow. If you 
undertake this sort of gardening you must 
see to it that your ground is clean and 
that it is thoroughly drained. Nothing 
can be done while the land lies low and the 
water settles in the wettest time; nor can 
you accomplish anything where the wash 
is bad from thawing of the snow. Among 
the vegetables best adapted to this kind 
of gardening are the beet, parsnip, lettuce, 
carrot, with spinach and parsley. You 
will want your spinach just as soon as the 
snow melts, and parsley is never so sweet 
as in April. 


GETTING THE RIGHT SEEDS 


You will probably ask where to get your 
seeds, but that I cannot answer because it 
would be unjust to the large number of 
first-rate dealers. Only this, select a seeds- 
man who shows enthusiasm, and has a 
heart in his business as well as money; a 
man who is himself trying to create some- 
thing as well as sell something, and is ready 
to appreciate and disseminate what others 
do. You can find such a man, and after 
you have found him stay by him, until he 
gives you wholesale prices. Almost every- 
thing: has been greatly improved in the 
vegetable garden, while some of the best 
are entirely new creations. There is a 
latent power in everything which you can 
bring out with encouragement and pa- 
tience. | have sent you into a vegetable 
garden not simply to raise other people’s 
seed, but to improve something yourself 
and get to be an enthusiast in the way of 
creating. 








William Courtenay and Walter Hale in the famous fight in “The Wolf.” 


THE PHYSICAL DEMANDS OF 
THE STAGE 


BY GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


HE late Richard Mans- 
field, while watching a 
football contest be- 
| tween two university 
elevens years ago, 
turned to his compan- 
ion with the remark: 

at hard work!” 
Probably not more than one person out 
of every hundred in the great crowd who 
nightly watch the Drama Game appreci- 
ates the severe tax on physical energy that 
the stage imposes upon the players. A 
big majority of theater-goers are wont to 
believe that acting is one of the easiest of 
the professions, that actors need pay small 
attention to the details of their physical 
well-being, and that stage life is, at best, 


happy-go-lucky. They watch the enact- 
ment of a play about two and three- 
quarters hours in length and file out of the 
theater murmuring to themselves: “What 
an easy way to make a living.” But they 
fail to see the weeks of rehearsal, the strain 
of learning a long part and, in repertoire, 
many parts, the tedium of travel, of long 
“jumps,” of one-night stands, the constant 
and up-to-the-minute physical fitness de- 
manded for the proper enactment of a 
role, and the thousand and one other 
working hardships that public performers 
must combat and surmount if they would 
survive. 

Unlike the audiences, however, the 
players themselves thoroughly appreciate 
the demands made by the stage on body as 
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Miss Gertrude Coghlan on her daily automobile ride. 


well as mind. And as there can be no 


sound, capable mental power without 
soundness of physique, they exercise far 


greater care in the preservation of their 
physical fitness than do the majority of 
those who are their critics. 











Miss Frances Starr in riding costume. 


If a physician is taken ill, a brother phy- 
sician may temporarily look after his 
patients. If a lawyer’s health fails, one 
of his associates may carry on his work 
until his strength returns. Small loss— 
either professional or financial—is incurred 
by either because of their illness. With 
the actor it is different. The substitution 
of an understudy in his stead more often 
means financial loss to himself and to his 
management. If he is ill for any length 
of time, it may mean the withdrawal and 
abandonment of the production—a thing 
that is sure to follow if the actor in ques- 
tion is one known as “leading.” If he is 
not a “lead,” there is the chance that his 
understudy may be so successful in the 
interpretation of his part that he may find 
himself out of work when he gets well again. 
And, too, even if the performer in question 
is not of great prominence in the cast, his 
illness on the road may force the tempo- 
rary closing of the play in those instances 
where understudies are not carried by 
traveling companies. 

The actor simply must keep well. Upon 
his health depends his ability not only to 
do his work but to keep it. Dissipation 
brings with it final breakdown and that 
means dismissal or, at least, forced and 
prolonged retirement. 
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HOW JEFFERSON MET THE STRAIN 


To his life out of doors, his care in “deep 
breathing,” and his frequent fishing trips, 
the late Joseph Jefferson attributed his 
ability to keep pace with the strain that 
acting imposed upon him in his later years 
before the public. One of his favorite re- 
marks to his theatrical friends was: “If 
an actor wants to have his innings on the 
stage he must look out for his outings.”’ 

Almost all of the leading performers of 
to-day have schedules of daily outdoor 
exercise mapped out to which they adhere 
closely, even during the height of the win- 
ter theatrical season. William Gillette, 
to overcome his chronic nervousness, 
walks five miles every afternoon. On 
matinee days he indulges in his walk after 
a late breakfast. Miss Frances Starr and 
Miss Blanche Bates take daily horseback 
rides. John Drew plays “squash”; James 
K. Hackett, who possessed considerable 
lacrosse prowess while at college, pulls 
weights in a gymnasium; Robert Edeson, 
known in the profession as the ‘muscle 
mad” actor, drives an automobile at least 

















Miss Mabel Taliaferro trusts to yachting to 
keep up her health. 


twenty miles a day; and E. H. Sothern 
spends an hour with the foils. 
Frank McIntyre spends an hour and a 
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John Drew and his daughter, Miss Louise Drew, starting on a horseback ride from their country 
place on Long Island. 











Frederic Thompson and Frank Daniels having fun on the former’s yacht during a cruise 
along the Sound. 
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Charles Richman, here shown in a scene from “‘The Fighting Hope,” is one of the athletes in the 
Deal Beach, N. J., summer colony, 





The fist fight between Messrs. Ellwanger and Collins in “Way Down East,” wherein skill and 
strength have been requisite. 























































































































Mischa Elman, the young violinist, who is a 
great believer in outdoor life. 


half daily in the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium; 
H. B. Warner boxes at the New York 
Athletic club and follows it up with a swim 
in the tank; Robert Mantell does “‘setting- 
up exercises” out of doors for half an hour; 
and William Faversham has recently for- 
saken his bicycle for driving. 

Miss Maude Adams rides a horse to keep 
herself in physical trim. Madame Alla 
Nazimova and Miss Julia Marlowe allow 
themselves two hours a day for play in the 
open air. Henry Miller personally looks 
after his farm, “Sky Meadows,” near Stam- 
ford, Conn., whence he commutes to the 
theater four out of the six theater days 
when he is playing in New York. While 
on the road, he takes short jogs in the 
country. Miss Mabel Taliaferro, while 
playing in the East, spends much of her 
day time on her husband’s yacht, and Miss 
Gertrude Coghlan alternates between long 
motor rides and golfing. 

George M. Cohan, it is interesting to 
note, has composed a number of his lyrics 
while taking automobile rides to Manhat- 
tan Beach. Miss Louise Gunning rides 
cross country in New Rochelle. Miss 
Billie Burke spends every available minute 
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in her touring automobile. Each one of 
the leading players, in fact, does something 
daily during the playing season to better 
his or her physical condition. 

The summer season is devoted almost 
wholly to rest and recreation by the stage 
folk. Either Europe or the country dis- 
tricts of America attract the entire lead- 
ing player contingent. Miss Ethel Barry- 
more plays tennis and croquet at the place 
of her uncle, John Drew, on Long Island. 
Walter Hale motors abroad. Dustin Far- 
num builds shacks on his farm at Sag 
Harbor. Walter Whiteside, who made a 
trip far North with the Canadian Mounted 
Police several years ago, does mountain 
climbing in Colorado. Miss Viola Allen, 
who owns a country place near Greenwich, 
Conn., spends a lot of her time rowing. 


HOW WELL-KNOWN STAGE PEOPLE EXERCISE 







Robert Edeson spends the summer on 
Long Island and takes long swims daily. 
George Arliss wields an axe and chops wood 


















Robert Edeson’s physique as shown in his 
“Strongheart”’ football togs. 
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Maude Adams as she looks when in the Catskills. 


during the early part of the summer morn- 
ings to keep himself “‘fit.” Charles Rich- 
man golfs at Deal Beach, N. J. Douglas 
Fairbanks plays four sets of tennis every 
day during the rest season. John Mason 
enjovs boating. Edgar Selwyn swims at 
Atlantic City. William Faversham and 
his wife, Julie Opp, spend their summers 
on their farmin England. William Gillette 
lives on a house-boat. Vincent Serrano 
goes to Sconset, Mass. Miss Rose Stahl 
plays tennis in the rural regions of New 
Jersey. Miss Dorothy Donnelly swims and 
rows at Allenhurst, N. J. Edmund Breese 
lives on a ranch and punches cows. 

Kyrle Bellew spends his summers on his 
yacht, Moonstone. William Crane is also 
devoted to yachting during the warm sea- 
son. Mrs. Fiske goes to the mountains. 
Miss Bertha Galland and Miss Annie Rus- 
sell sail boats and swim, The latter is an 
adept at swimming. And so it is through 
the lengthy category. 


EXAMPLES OF LONG-LIVED ACTORS AND 
ACTRESSES 


Careful watch over thei: physical con- 
dition has permitted the exceptionally 
long stage careers of such performers as 
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Mrs. “Tom” Whiffen, Mrs. Annie Adams, 
Mrs. Annie Yeamans, Edward Harrigan, 
who made his first stage appearance in 
1867, Denman Thompson, of ‘Old Home- 
stead” fame, Eben Plympton and others. 
The remarkable vitality of the late Mrs. 
Gilbert is still remembered. Robert Mc- 
Wade is now celebrating his fifty-second 
year on the stage, having played at differ- 
ent times with Booth, Barrett, Lotta and 
Charlotte Cushman. Ida Vernon has been 
before the public for fifty years. In re- 
gard to Mrs. Yeamans, it is said that she 
remarked to a friend that her ability 
to still act and dance at her late age was 
due to the fact that she had adhered 
closely to “simple life’ doctrines for the 
last twenty-five years. 

The list of other performers well beyond 
the fifties and sixties of life who are still 
before the public and are still possessed of 
much of their vitality and strength might 
be augmented to a considerable length. 
And the list of these stage veterans is a 
strong argument against the too general 
opinion that performers do not “take care 
of themselves.” Indeed, revelry prolonged 
till the small hours is practised by stage 
folk mostly in the popular imagination. 





Croquet helps Miss Ethel Barrymore to 
keep in trim. 
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TRAINING FOR THE STRENUOUS SCENES 


Physical strength—just plain brawn— 
is frequently required incidental to the 
enactment of certain of the more strenuous 
réles. Had not William Courtenay and 
Walter Hale been men of strength, the 
fight in the last act of “The Wolf” could 
not have been done as realistically as it 
was. In proof of this, it is related that the 
weakened condition of an actor who was 
playing Mr. Hale’s part in a road company 
—he had been suffering from a severe cold 
—practically ruined the effectiveness of 
the scene on several of the .one-night 
stands. When the actor recovered his 
health and strength, the fight again took 
on its element of realism. 

Paul Dickey, who engaged in the moun- 
tain-side fight with Edgar Selwyn in 
“Pierre of the Plains,’ and who took the 
realistic tumble over the precipice, was 
one of the half-backs on the University 
of Michigan football eleven for three suc- 
cessive years, and says he would never have 
been able to stand the nightly fall if it 
had not been for his muscles that had 
been hardened in many scrimmages on the 
gridiron. Speaking of Edgar Selwyn, it 
will be remembered that considerable 
physical strength was likewise required of 
him while he was playing in “A Gentle- 
man of France.” In one act he was com- 
pelled to move across the stage while 
strapped to a chair and by turning his 
body, to whirl himself with the chair 
against a wooden door and batter it down. 
In this same play, the manipulation of a 
heavy ladder also demanded muscular 
strength. 

Many theater-goers who wondered at 
the realism of the fist fight in “Way Down 
East,’ between the late W. T. Ellwanger 
and Ulrich B. Collins were not aware that 
these men practised for an hour every day 
with the boxing gloves and were possessed 
of no mean fistic ability. Robert Edeson’s 
physical strength was revealed in “The 
Call of the North,” in one scene of which 
he was compelled to lift Arthur Rand, 
who weighs one hundred and sixty pounds, 
clear off the stage floor. 

Mrs. Leslie Carter, enacting the réle of 
Maryland Calvert in Belasco’s war play, 
“The Heart of Maryland,” was compelled to 
run up seventy-five steps to the top of a 


belfry and swing by her arms from the 
clapper of a huge bell in the climacteric 
scene. Many marveled at this scene and 
more marveled at the fact that Mrs. Carter 
was able to do the sensational bit of acting. 
They did not know that she was an enthu- 
siast over the subject of physical culture 
and had been building up her strength 
with Delsarte for seven years. 

In “Leah,” Robert Mantell was com- 
pelled to carry Marie Booth Russell off 
the stage and Miss Russell is quite a heavy 
woman. In “Sapho,” Hamilton Revelle 
had to carry Olga Nethersole up a winding 
flight of stairs. That strength is also re- 
quired in the enactment of grand opera 
is evidenced by the analogous fact that in 
“Tiefland,” Schmedes has to lift Emmy 
Destinn. 

In “Don Quixote,” E. H. Sothern has to 
engage in a fight every few minutes. The 
strenuous dance of Nora in “A Doll’s 
House,” has imposed considerable physi- 
cal strain upon Mme. Nazimova, Miss 
Barrymore and other actresses who have 
undertaken the interpretation of the 
Ibsen réle. 


REHEARSALS TAX THE STRENGTH 


The physical strain of long and continu- 
ous rehearsals is another big factor that 
must be reckoned with by the players. 
When Frederic Thompson decided to put 
on “Via Wireless,” a melodramatic thriller, 
he came to his decision so quickly that it 
was necessary to build the entire produc- 
tion in the short time of two weeks in 
order to get it in readiness for the sched- 
uled and booked opening. The cast was 
rehearsed almost continuously for the 
period of time named and for the two days 
previous to the opening the performers 
were kept in rehearsal steadily, several of 
the leading players going without sleep 
for forty-six hours and taking their meals 
on the stage. 

When Henry W. Savage entered into a 
theatrical speed contest with Harrison 
Grey Fiske that resulted in simultaneous 
openings of two “Devil” companies in 
New York at the beginning of the season, 
he called together his company from all 
over the country and rehearsed them con- 
stantly for two days. Edwin Stevens, 
who was to essay the title réie in the Sav- 








Paul Dickey’s fall in “Pierre of the Plains” was one of the neatest athletic feats of the season. 
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Douglas Fairbanks in tennis costume which, 
as he says, he “‘puts on June 15 and takes 
off September 1.” 


age production of the. Molnar play, was 
summering in Sconset, Mass., when he re- 
ceived the hurry call. He took the first 
train to New York, went directly to the 
Garden Theater and rehearsed, without 
a wink of sleep, for forty-eight hours. To 
combat with the exertions thus imposed, 
it is essential that actors look after their 
physical well-being. Mr. Stevens said 
after the opening of the play that he be- 
lieved he would never have been able to 
undergo the strain had he not been living 
in the salt air for a month previous. 

The slightest indication of physical weak- 
ness soon asserts itself with disastrous 
effect if the performer fails to take heed of 
it in due time. An instance of this is 
afforded by the case of Miss Eleanor Rob- 
son, who, in the producing of five different 
plays in two seasons’ time, found herself 
so busy that she was not able properly to 
look after her physical welfare. The re- 
sult was that she was compelled to retire 
from the stage temporarily and go to a 
sanitarium. The strain of singing the 
leading réle in “The Merry Widow” told 


in a like way on the weakened constitution 
of Miss Ethel Jackson. 

Brief mention has already been made 
of the physical hardships actors have to 
endure in traveling ‘“‘on the road.” Long 
routes of one-night stands that allow for 
only short snatches of sleep on the trains 
are, at various times, the lot of almost all 
theatrical companies. A route that in- 
cludes the small towns calls for continuous 
physical action. Arriving in a “‘stand” at, 
say, four o’clock in the afternoon, the per- 
formers must hurry to the theater and see 
that their trunks are in the proper places 
and their costumes in good condition, 
After a hasty and nondescript meal, they 
must hasten back to the theater and pre- 
pare themselves for the evening’s perform- 
ance. If the “jump” to the next town is 
of any length, the actors must board the 
train directly after the close of the enter- 
tainment. Catching trains at five o'clock 
in the morning after a short sleep in semi- 
undress, is not an unusual feature of one- 
night stand life. 

What with poor hotel accommodations 
and constant travel for two or three months 
in some cases, the wear and tear soon be- 
gins to tell on constitutions that are not 
fully up to the mark. With second-rate 
companies, where the “stands” are of in- 
ferior grade and where traveling accom- 
modations are anything but Pullman-like, 
the strain is even more telling. There is 
an instance on record where a cheap com- 
pany playing “The Marriage of Kitty’’ in 
the little towns of the Middle West five 
years ago, was compelled to travel for two 
months of one-night stands in day coaches. 
The chief sleep the performers got was 
what they took on the “jumps”’ by curling 
themselves up on the seats of the coaches. 
There was no time or place for undressing. 
Just seven days out of the entire sixty-one 
were the actors able to sleep in “real” 
beds, and then in the dingiest imaginable 
sort of hotels. 


PRIVATIONS ON THE “ROAD” 


Delays, railroad wrecks and heavy 
storms increase the danger and physical 
tension of traveling players. When “The 
Yankee Tourist” company were making a 
long “jump” from Denver to San Francisco 
two years ago, they were snowbound in 
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Nevada for six days. The performers 
were compelled to live in the cold trains. 
The food supply gave out, and the com- 
pany had to subsist on what meager rations 
they could wheedle out of the unwilling 
people who lived in the scattered shacks 
in the country nearby. 

Four years ago, a company playing 
Shakesperean repertoire was similarly 
snowbound in Montana and was compelled 
to live on milk for two days. 

Many of the theaters in the Western one- 
night stands are in reality nothing more 
than barns, and the players are forced to 
put up a stubborn fight against the perils 
of colds and pneumonia. Playing in the 
warm climate of the Pacific Coast one week 
and in the zero climate of Montana the next 
week and similar sudden transitions from 
one climate to another in one-night stand 
life increase the dangers of illness. 


AN ANTI-FAT CRUSADE 


If the theater is a case of the survival of 
the fittest it is most assuredly not a case 


of the survival of the fattest. Leading 
actors’ and particularly actresses’ greatest 
enemy is fat. They fear the adipose ad- 
vent more than anything else and take 
strenuous measures to keep themselves 
slender. To thus ward off fat, they indulge 
in various forms of exercise, diet and train- 
ing. An amusing story is told of a cer- 
tain well-known woman interpreter of 
tragic rdles who went to such extremes of 
diet to keep herself from becoming stout 
two seasons ago that she became ill and 
was forced to give way to her understudy 
for six performances. 

Emotional réles are the severest tax on 
performers. Miss Julia Marlowe, who, in 
““The Goddess of Reason,” must work her- 
self into a frenzy during the major part of 
the presentation of the play, has to stick 
to a rigorous system of dietary training 
to maintain herself in proper condition to 
cope with the arduous demands of the 
rdle she plays. The famous Booth’s per- 
formance of “Hamlet” is quoted as a 
superior example of how virility and 








William Hodge leaving Kokomo, Ind., on an automobile trip to New York. 
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strength were combined with mental 
genius in giving birth to one of the greatest 
pieces of acting the stage has known. 
Grand opera and the concert stage fix 
equal demands with the theater upon phys- 
ical fitness. Mischa Elman, the eighteen- 
year-old violinist who recently mace his 
appearance on the American concert stage, 
says: “I find that my daily wrestling 
practice, my tennis and my bicycling are 
just as necessary as my daily practicing 
on the violin. Without my outdoor play- 
ing I could not successfully keep up my 
indoor playing.” Albert Spalding, the 
American violinist, believes, too, that his 


outdoor life is an essential element in the 
furthering of his work. 

In conclusion, it may be well to repeat 
a line that the late Joseph Jefferson used 
in the course of a speech on this topic of the 
physical side of the theater. “All the 
world’s a stage,” said Mr. Jefferson with 
Shakespeare, “and all the stage must be 
an outdoor world,” he concluded without 
Shakespeare, but with what the Bard of 
Avon would himself have realized had he 
been able to foresee the hardships that are 
imposed upon the performers of to-day 
by the increasingly insistent requirements 
of the growing theater. 








Mme. Nazimova on her estate in 
Westchester Co., N. Y. 





MUNFORD 


A STORY OF 


BY FRANK L. 


FIUNFORD’S story goes 

-) back to the time when 

the Hill Division was 

i mostly plans and blue- 

4 prints. Just a spidery 

- a line with little perpen- 

sia = dicular dabs_represent- 

ing the right of way that twisted and 

curved and turned, skirting the edge of a 

cafion here, trestling a gorge there—strad- 

dling the Rockies, bridging the East and 
the West. 

Munford came to the work before the 


=S 


gangs were deep enough into the hills to 
lose daily, or rather nightly, touch with 
Big Cloud. And the way of his coming 
was this: The town, springing up in a night, 
had its beginning in the wooden shanty 
the engineers built as headquarters for the 


Hill Division that was to be. Then, with 
mushroom growth, came shacks innumer- 
able; and these shacks, for the most part, 
were gambling hells and dives and saloons, 
and the population was Indian, Chinese 
and bad American. To these places of 
lurid entertainment flocked the toilers at 
night, loading down the construction 
empties as they backed their way to the 
spurs and sidings that soon spread out like a 
cobweb around headquarters. 

Naturally, rows were of pretty frequent 
occurrence between the company’s men 
and the leeches who bleed them with 
crooked games and stacked decks over the 
roulette, faro and stud-poker tables. But 
of them all in the delectable pursuit of sep- 
arating the men and their pay-checks, 
Pete McGonigle’s “Blazing Star’’ saloon 
was in the van, both as to size and crook- 
edness. And that high station of emi- 
nence it maintained until the night a 
stranger wrecked it by no more delicate a 
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method than that of kicking over the rou- 
lette table, sending it and the attendant, 
who was presiding over the little whirling 
ball in Pete’s interest, crashing to the floor. 
That stranger was Munford. And that 
was how Munford came to join the army 
of the Rockies. 

A number of the company men were 
present and they sided in with Munford. 
Before this amalgamation, Pete and his 
hangers-on went down to ignominious de- 
feat, and the “Blazing Star” to utter 
demolishment and ruin. News of the 
fracas spread rapidly to the other “joints.” 
The dive-keepers joined forces, the com- 
pany men did likewise, and that night be- 
came the wildest in the history of Big 
Cloud. 

Munford took command of his new- 
found friends from the start. In the street 
fight that followed he did wondrous things 
—and did them with zest, delight and ef- 
fectiveness. With his great bulk he tow- 
ered above his companions, and the sweep 
of his long arms as they rose and fell, the 
play of his massive shoulders as he lunged 
forward to give impetus to his blows, was 
a marvelous sight to see. But the details 
of that fight have no place here. Its re- 
sult, however, was that Munford, pre- 
viously unknown and unheard of, became, 
thereafter, a marked man in Big Cloud. 

When the fight was over the company 
men, elated with victory though somewhat 
the worse for wear, retired to the yard to 
wait for the construction trains to take 
them up to their work. And while they 
waited they spent the time gazing in admi- 
ration at Munford who sat on the edge of 
a flat-car, his legs dangling over, blowing 
softly on his knuckles, a smile of divine con- 
tentment on his face. 





Munford leaped out and grasped him by the throat. 
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What was Munford going to do? de- 
manded McGuire and the cronies of his 
particular gang who had had the honor of 
being present at Pete’s when the evening's 
proceedings were instituted, and who 
therefore felt they had a prior claim to the 
hero’s consideration over and above that 
of the men from other sections of the work 
who had taken part in the fight. Mun- 
ford did not know. Would he go up the 
line with them and take a job with their 
gang if they promised to get him one? 
Munford would. So he kept his seat when 
the construction train pulled out just as 
the dawn was breaking, and twenty miles 
up the road at Twin Bear Creek they 
tumbled him off and introduced him to 
Alan Burton, foreman of Bridge Gang 
No. 3. 

At the sight of his battered and jaded 
crew, who in no wise appeared fit for the 
day’s work before them, Burton swore 
savagely and with great bitterness of 
tongue bade them get to their work. Then 
he turned in his ill-humor to Munford, who 
was still standing beside him. 

“Who the devil are your What you 
doin’ here? Where d’ye come from?” 
The questions came quick and sharp like 
a volley of small arms. 

Munford eyed the wiry little chunk of a 
man, scarcely up to his own shoulders, in 
silence, taking him in from head to foot. 

“Well,” snapped Burton, “speak up!” 

“Munford’s my name,” said Munford, 
coolly. ‘I’m here for a job. Where | 
come from ain’t none of your blamed busi- 
ness, is it?” 

“Ain’t it?” said Burton. ‘Well, then, 
you can walk back there, my bucko!” and 
he turned on his heel and followed the men 
to their work. 

Munford sat down on the doorsill of the 
camp shanty and with a laugh pulled out 
his pipe and began to smoke. He was still 
sitting there a half-hour later when the 
foreman came back. 

“If you've got far to go,” grinned Bur- 
ton “‘you’d better get started.” 

“No hurry,” replied Munford, imper- 
turbably. 

“You're a queer card,” said Burton, 
after a moment. ‘“What’s this about the 
trouble down at Big Cloud last night the 
boys are so full of they can’t do anything 
besides talk?” 


Munford chuckled quietly. “ Nothin’ 
much,” said he. 

“Nothing much, eh? They say you put 
the ‘Blazing Star’ and Pete McGonigle to 
the bad, and then cleaned out every dive in 
town. You're quite a reformer, ain’t you? 
I'll tell you this, though, it won’t be 
healthy for you around these parts from 
now on.” 

“Oh, I don’t know” said Munford. 
“Say, how about that job?” 

Burton laughed. ‘‘You’ve got a sweet 
nerve to ask for a job, and you responsible 
for a gang that won't be able to do a day’s 
work among the lot of them between now 
and night. Did up McGonigle’s, eh? 
Well, I don’t know, I reckon in the long 
run that ‘Il be worth more to the company 
than the day’s work. All right, sport, you 
can go to work—until Pete and his crowd 
scare you out, which I predict won't be 
long. And while you're here, if you get 
itchy for trouble don’t look for it among 
the men, come to me.” 

“Well, ’'Il—” gasped Munford. “Why, 
I could twist you like—” Then he laughed 
in pure delight at Burton’s spunk. “Oh, 
sure! Sure, | will.” 

It took Munford no longer than a day 
to get the hang of the work. He was 
already more than a demi-god in the eyes 
of Bridge Gang No. 3, and that counted for 
much. They were eager and ready to 
show him what they knew themselves, 
whereas the ignorance and rawness of any 
other newcomer would have been turned 
to good account in the shape of gibes and 
jests at his expense. In two days, from a 
natural adaptability coupled with his great 
strength, that was the strength of two men, 
Munford had fitted into place with the 
same nicety that one part of a well de- 
signed machine fits into another. 

To the crews of the construction trains 
bringing up the bridge material he was 
pointed out with pride by his mates— 
though, indeed, that action was superflu- 
ous—as ‘‘the boy who did the trick at 
Pete’s.””. And from these in turn Munford 
learned that down at Big Cloud, Pete and 
others of his ilk had sworn that, sooner or 
later, they would fix him for it. At this he 
only laughed and, doubling his great arm 
bared to the shoulders, intimated that 
there could be no greater pleasure in life 
for him than to have them try it. And 
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that night sitting outside the camp after 
supper, McGuire, as spokesman, alluding 
to the threat, proposed that under Mun- 
ford’s leadership they should make an- 
other raid on Big Cloud. 

Burton, passing by, caught the gist of 
the conversation. “I want to see you a 
minute, Munford,” he called, shortly. 

Munford got up and followed to the 
foreman’s little shanty that stood a few 
yards away from the main camp. Once 
inside, Burton shoved him into a chair 
and shook his fist under Munford’s nose. 

“Didn’t | tell you yesterday morning,” 
he spluttered angrily, “that if you were 
looking for trouble to come to me an 
leave the gang alone? And here you're 
at it again, what? Go down to Big Cloud 
and raise hell, eh? You great, big over- 
grown calf?” 

Munford blinked at the foreman, speech- 
less. It was a long time since he had 
taken words: like 
these from any 
man, much less a 
little spitfire like 
Burton. 

“Trouble!” con- 
tinued the irate 
Burton, hardly 
pausing for breath. 
“You live on it, 
don’t you? Eat it, 
eh? Well, you'll 
get a fill of it be- 
fore long that ‘Il 
give you the damn- 
est indigestion you 
ever heard of. | 
promise you that! 
But you keep your 
hands off my crew! 
Now you listen to 
what I’m saying!” 

“Aw, cool your 
hat!” said Mun- 
ford, contemptu- 
ously. “I can’t 
help it, can I, if 
they want to go 
down to Big 
Cloud? If you’re so 
blamed anxious 
about them, it’s a 
wonder you don’t 
go around every 
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Blowing softly on his knuckles. 









night and tuck ’em into their bunks!” 
For a moment Burton looked as though 
he were going to jump into Munford and 
mix it then and there; but instead, with 
a short laugh, he turned and walked to the 
other side of the room, sat down on the 
edge of his bunk and pulled out his pipe. 
He cut some tobacco from his plug, rolled 
it between his palms, packed his pipe 
slowly and lighted it. It was five minutes 
before he broke the silence; Munford was 
beginning to feel uncomfortable. 

“| don’t suppose throwing a few timbers 
across Twin Bear Creek means much of 
anything to you, Munford, eh?” he asked 
quietly. 

“Not so much,” replied Munford care- 
lessly, a little puzzled at the question. 

“Nor Well, it means a lot to me, a 
whole lot! Until that trestle is up, we 
can’t shove material over to the other side, 
ties and rails and heavy stuff. Progress 
on the Hill Divi- 
sion depends just 
at this minute on 
Bridge Gang No. 
3, and concretely 
on me. I don’t 
propose to have 
it interfered with 
by the men going 
down to Big Cloud 
and getting their 
heads broke, un- 
derstand?” 

“Oh, I guess we 
can take care of 
our heads, if that’s 


all that bothers 
you,” drawled 
Munford. “And 


] furthermore 
guess your bloom- 
in’ little bridge you 
seem so stuck on 
won’t take any 
hurt by lettin’ the 
boys have their 
fling. Anyway, 
whether it will or 
not, what’s the use 
of you shootin’ off 
all your talk? You 
can’t stop ’em! If 
they want to go, 
they'll go. And 
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say, Burton”—an inspiration coming to 
Munford—‘“‘come on down with us. I'll 
promise you the time of your life.” 

“| ought to have put it up to you dif- 
ferently, | guess, and saved my breath,” 
said Burton in disgust. “You're just a 
hulk of bone and muscle and your head’s 
wood. You can lift a timber and swing a 
pick or axe because you've got the strength. 
But that’s all you know, or all you’re good 
for!” 

The cool contempt in Burton’s voice 
stung Munford more than the words them- 
selves. 

“Is that so!” he snarled, resorting to his 
favorite habit of blowing on his knuckles. 
“1’d show you fast enough what I’m good 
for, you runt, if you was a little bigger!” 

“Maybe you'll find I’m big enough one 
of these days,’ said Burton, sharply. 
“Now I'll put it to you straight so that 
you'll understand. I'll show you whether 
I can stop the gang going to Big Cloud or 
not. No man rides on the construction 
trains after to-day without a pass signed by 
me. That’s orders! If the men don’t 
like it, you can tell them it’s your fault. 
The next row in Big Cloud wouldn't stop 
at fists. And as for you, you wouldn't 
come out of it alive.” 

“You needn’t worry about me,” sneered 
Munford. “1’m——” 

“You're a fool! The thickest-headed, 
trouble-hunting fool it’s ever been my 
cursed luck to run against!” exclaimed 
Burton angrily. 

Munford brushed his great shock of hair 
out of his eyes with a nervous sweep of 
his hand. “TI ain’t ever before taken the 
back talk from any man that I’ve taken 
from you—without hurtin’ him,” he said 
thickly, rising from his chair. “And I’m 
goin’ to get out of here before I hurt you!” 
He walked quickly across the shanty and 
swurfg around in the doorway. “ By God, 
I wish you was bigger!” he flung out. 

Munford walked back to the men’s camp 
and listened to their conversation awhile 
in sullen silence. They were still on the 
same topic and were waxing more enthusi- 
astic each minute. 

“Aw, dry up!” said Munford, cutting in 
at last. “It'll be a long time before any 
of you see Big Cloud again.” 

“Who says so?” demanded McGuire, 
aggressively. 


Munford jerked his thumb in the direc- 
tion of the foreman’s shanty. “Him,” he 
said, laconically. 

“How’s he goin’ to stop it? What for? 
What’s the matter with him, anyway? 
It’s none of his business!”—the men were 
talking in chorus. 

“He’s fussy about gettin’ his dinkye 
little bridge through,” sneered Munford. 
“He says he ain’t goin’ to have broken 
heads interferin’ with it, either. From 
now on you've got to get a pass to ride on 
the construction train. Likewise, he said 
if you didn’t like it I was to tell you”— 
here Munford paused to glance around the 
circle—“that it’s my fault and I’m the 
cause of all the trouble.” 

“What did you tell him?” demanded 
the crew. 

“I told him to cool his hat. 
would | tell him?” 

“Bully for you!” shouted McGuire, 
slapping his leg in delight. ‘Did he fire 
your” 

This was something Munford had not 
thought of. “Fire me?’ he repeated. 
Then slowly, pondering the idea: “No, he 
didn’t. It’s funny he didn’t, though; I 
gave him back talk enough.” 

“Aw,” said McGuire, with a sneer, 
“that’s easy. He’d have fired you quick 
enough if he dared.” 

“Why,” said Munford innocently. “I 
wouldn’t have touched him if he had. 
He’s too small to touch—I told him that, 
too.” 

‘°’Tain’t that,’ McGuire returned. ‘He 
ain’t afraid of any man, big or little. 1’ll 
give him credit for that. It’s his bridge, 
and that means his job, that he’s afraid 
of.” 

“What’s my gettin’ fired got to do with 
the bridge?” demanded Munford, in 
amazement. 

““Aw, goon; you know what I mean. If 
Burton has trouble with us the bridge work 
stops, don’t it? And the company ’Il be 
askin’ Burton the reason why, won’t they? 
Well, Burton knows there’s some things 
we won't stand for, and firin’ you after we 
brought you up here is one of them. And 
that’s right, too, eh, mates?” 

There was emphatic assent from the 
men. 

Munford, a little flustered at this whole- 
sale exhibition of homage, fidgeted ner- 
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vously. ‘Much obliged,” said he, clum- 
sily. ‘Don’t put yourselves out on my 
account. I ij 


“That's all right,” broke in McGuire. 
“Burton won’t try it; he knows better. 
As for gettin’ a pass to get out of camp, I 
dunno about that.” He got up, stretched 
himself and yawned. ‘‘The way I look at 
it, it’s more up to Munford here than it is 
to Burton. I’m goin’ to turn in, but I'll 
say first that the night Munford says Big 
Cloud, then Big Cloud it is for Bridge Gang 
No. 3. That's ihe way we talked it before 
we knew about Burton mixin’ in, and | 
reckon it stands just the same now.” 

And the camp retired to their bunks and 
to sleep, voicing McGuire’s sentiments and 
swearing a unanimous and enthusiastic 
allegiance to Munford; all but Munford 
himself who did not sleep but lay awake 
tossing restlessly though, withal, in a very 
self-satisfied frame of mind. 

This outburst of popularity pleased Mun- 
ford exceedingly. The more so that it 
was directly traceable to his great strength 
and physical courage of which he was 
inordinately vain. He began to regard 
Burton with contempt. Burton was a 
man whose backbone wobbled when it 
came to ashowdown! As Munford turned 
the situation over in his mind his con- 
tempt grew stronger until he came to de- 
cide that he despised the little foreman 
heartily. Would he, he demanded of him- 
self with a snort, have fired a man that had 
talked to him as he had talked to Burton, 
had he been in Burton’s place? He would! 
And the gang, bridge, job and everything 
else could go to blazes! Munford sat up 
to emphasize his feelings on this point with 
a crash of his fist on the side of the bunk. 
He thrilled with the fierce joy of enacting 
just such a rdle as his imagination depicted, 
despising Burton accordingly for lacking 
in what were, to him, the essentials of a 
man. He decided, as he fell asleep, to 
make the foreman’s life a burden to him— 
and he did. 

No flagrant violation or disobedience of 
orders was there, instead the inauguration 
of a petty little system of nagging that em- 
braced every indignity Munford could think 
of. And the range of his attack was from 
profound and exaggerated attention and 
politeness to the utter and complete ignor- 
ing of the very existence of such a person 
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as Alan Burton, foreman of Bridge Gang 
No. 3. While the gang, taking their cue 
from Munford, would shift from one ex- 
treme to the other with a precision and 
significance that cut deeper into a man of 
Burton’s high-strung, nervous tempera- 
ment than any other form of torture they 
could have devised. 

Three times during three days Burton, 
who was afraid of no man or aggregation 
of men, took the bull by the horns and 
struck Munford a violent blow in an effort 
to bring matters to a head. On the first 
occasion the gang watched the action with 
a gasp of mixed pity and admiration— 
looking for Burton’s instant annihilation. 
But Munford, with a bit of a laugh, only 
reached out and grasping Burton’s neck 
held him wriggling, helplessly, impotently, 
at arm’s length. ‘You got to grow, boy; 
just keep quiet now, | ain’t goin’ to hurt 
you,” he taunted. And the gang promptly 
lost their faint appreciation of Burton’s 
nerve in their relish of the ridiculous figure 
cut by the white-faced, raging foreman. 

It was dirty work, and deep down in his 
heart Munford knew it. But his better 
nature no sooner manifested itself by sun- 
dry pricks of conscience than it was 
smothered beneath the new sense of au- 
thority and command that was now his 
for the first time in his experience; and 
which, catering as it did to his peacock 
vanity, was paramount to all things else. 
The work lagged sadly and fell behind. 
The daily reports Burton signed and sent 
down to headquarters became worse and 
worse. 

Each day, too, the feud between the 
dives at Big Cloud and Bridge Gang No. 3, 
fanned by the crews of the construction 
trains, who taunted McGuire and his men 
with cowardice, grew stronger. For the 
trainmen, having no idea of disregarding 
Burton’s orders and allowing the bridge 
men to ride down on the empties, rubbed 
it in until the gang writhed under their 
gibes. 

Munford did not come in for much of 
this personally. The trainmen, none of 
them, seemed to display any particular 
hankering for discussing the question in 
his presence; but he got it second-hand 
from McGuire and the gang. The out- 
come of it all was a decision one night after 
supper to board the construction train the 


He stood balancing himself sheepishly. 


following evening, Burton, the train crew 
and the company to the contrary, and go 
down to Big Cloud if they had to run the 


train themselves. Munford concurred in 
the decision by blowing very gently on 
his knuckles. It looked bad for the peace 
and quiet of Big Cloud; and it looked bad 
for Burton’s standing with the company. 

Munford, as commander in chief, and 
McGuire, as chief of staff, withdrew from 
the circle and strolled off by themselves to 
perfect their plans for the next day’s cam- 
paign, taking the trail in the direction of 
Big Cloud—a trail still called, but now a 
passable road due to the traffic incident 
to the building of the Hill Division, whose 
right of way it paralleled from Big Cloud 
to the ford at Twin Bear Creek. At the 
end of a quarter of a mile the two men sat 


down on a felled tree by the side of the 
trail to talk. Some ten minutes had 
passed when McGuire, in the midst of a 
graphic description of what they would 
do to Pete McGonigle and the rest, sud- 
denly stopped and gripped Munford tightly 
by the shoulder. 

“Keep mum,” he cautioned. 
someone comin’!”’ 

In the bright moonlight they could make 
out the figure of a man about a hundred 
yards down the road coming toward them 
from the camp. 

“He walks like Burton,” whispered Mc- 
Guire. “What the devil is he followin’ 
us for? Get back into the trees and let him 
pass.” 

They moved noiselessly a little deeper 
into the wood that fringed the road, and 


““There’s 
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lying flat, watched the man who was ap- 
proaching. 

“It’s Burton,” McGuire announced at 
last. 

Munford grunted assent. 

“He’s been followin’ us all right, and 
now he’s goin’ to wait for us to come back,” 
continued McGuire, as Burton halted 
within a few yards of them and sat down to 
smoke. ‘‘Well, we'll give him a run for 
his money. He can wait awhile, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed. Mc- 
Guire began to tire of his self-selected game 
of hide and seek. ‘“‘Come on,” said he, 
“‘let’s go out and see what he wants.” 

“Wait,” Munford answered. ‘There’s 
someone comin’ from Big Cloud way. It’s 
not us Burton’s after. Listen!” 

There was the faint beat of horse’s hoofs 
gradually drawing nearer. Then presently 
rider and horse loomed out of the shadows 
and Burton, getting up, stepped out into 
the middle of the road. 

The horseman drew up beside him. 
“That you, Burton?” he called softly. 

“Yes,” said Burton, shortly. 

“You got Pete’s letter, then,” the man 
went on, dismounting from his horse. “I 
suppose it’s all right to talk here. Noone 
around, eh?” 

“As well here as anywhere. Only cut it 
short.” 

“Oh, there ain’t any hurry,” returned 
the man, with a laugh. “Wait till I tic 
my horse, then we can sit down and chew 
it over comfortable.” 

“Now,” he went on, that task performed, 
“what I came to see you about was this 
fellow Munford.” 

“Well,” demanded Burton, 
about him?” 

“Tt looks to us down to Big Cloud, from 
the way the fellows on the construction 
trains are talkin’, you ain’t got any cause 
to love him, eh? So Pete figured you and 
him could deal. You want to get rid of 
him, don’t you?” 

“I wish to God I’d never seen his 
face!” exclaimed Burton, with great bit- 
terness. 

“Sure! That’s the idea. You don’t 
want him; wedowant him—bad! There’s 
nothin’ against the rest of the men; we'll 
forget all about that. It’s just Munford 
we're after.” 


“what 









“Why don’t you get him, then?” said 
Burton, curtly. 

“We're goin’ to,” the man replied, with 
anasty laugh. “We're goin’ to, all right. 
It’s afair deal. You’reon,eh? Pete said 
you'd jump at the chance to sit in. We 
want you to fire him.” 

“That all I’m to do?” asked Burton, 
quietly. 

“Sure, that’s all there is to it 
this.” 

Munford’s hand closed on his compan- 
ion’s arm in a tight, spasmodic grip as 
Pete’s emissary produced a wad of bills 
and began to peel off the outer ones. 

“Three hundred plunks,” said the man, 
extending the money he had abstracted 
from the roll to Burton. ‘‘ Pretty good for 
just firin’ a man we've been lookin’ for you 
to fire for the last week, anyway. Besides, 
there’s been some talk down at head- 
quarters about you not bein’ able to handle 
your men, and about them gettin’ someone 





except 


that can. Pete says not to bother about 
that, he’ll fix it for you. Here, take the 
money.” 


“Suppose I fired him,” said Burton, 
slowly, “where'd he go?” 

“What do you care where he goes, so 
long as you get rid of him?” 

“He couldn’t go West,” went on Bur- 
ton, paying no attention to the other’s re- 
mark; ‘‘so he’d have to go East—that’s 
Big Cloud—and murder!” He _ turned 
fiercely, savagely on the man. “You 
dirty, low-lived hound!” he flashed. “You 
offer me three hundred dollars to murder 
a man, do you? You wonder why I’ve 
stood for what I did, do you, you scrimp! 
Fire him, eh, to get a cowardly knife or 
shot in his back! You think | didn’t know 
what would happen if | let him out, eh? 
Get out of here, you cur! And get out 
now—while you can!” Burton’s voice 
rasped, hoarse with passion. He turned 
abruptly away and strode quickly in the 
direction of the camp. 

“Hold on, wait a minute, Burton,” cried 
the other, following him. “Don’t get 
batty.” 

Unconsciously Munford had tightened 
his grip on McGuire’s arm until the latter 
whimpered with the pain, and now Mun- 
ford lifted him bodily to his feet making 
cautiously for the spot where the horse 
was standing. The two figures were still 
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discernible, and Burton’s angry voice con- 
tinued to reach the listeners, though the 
words were now indistinguishable. 

Munford’s face in the moonlight was 
colorless, the muscles around his mouth 
twitched convulsively. “D’ye hear what 
they said? D’ye hear what they said? 
My God! d’ye hear it all?” he was mumb- 
ling incoherently in McGuire’s ear, hu< eyes 
strained up the road. 

“Yes, | heard it. 
you're breakin’ it!” 

“He’s comin’ back,” 
hoarsely. 

Burton had disappeared around a turn 
in the road and the man, after hesitating a 
moment, began to retrace his steps to his 
horse, muttering fiercely to himself as he 
came along. As he reached for the bridle, 
Munford leaped out and grasped him by 
the throat, choking back the man’s cry 
of terror. 

“You make a noise,” snarled Munford, 
“and I'll finish you! Oh, it’s you, eh? 
Look here, Mac, it’s the cuss that ran the 
roulette wheel that night at Pete’s. So 
my price is three hundred, eh? Well, 
hand it out. Quick!” 

Slowly the fellow put his hand in his 
pocket and for the second time that night 
pulled out his roll. 

Munford’s anger seemed to have van- 
ished. He laughed softly as he took the 
money. 

“What are you going to do with me?” 
whined the gambler. 

Munford made no answer. In the im- 
perfect light, he was laboriously counting 
the money. McGuire watched the opera- 
tion, at the same time keeping an eye on 
their prisoner. 

“Two sixty—eighty—three hundred,” 
said Munford at last, cramming that 
amount into his pocket and handing back 
by far the larger part of the roll to the 
man. ‘What am I goin’ to do with you? 
Nothin’! You get on that horse and ride 
back to Pete. I want him to know this. 
Tell him all about it. Tell him Munford 
told you to tell him. That’s worth more 
than breakin’ your neck—and that’s all 
that saves you from gettin’ it broke, savey? 
You tell him /’ve got the three hundred 
and I’ll give him his chance at me for it 
one of these days. And when | do—My 
God, you ride before | begin with you!”’ 


Let go of my arm, 


said Munford, 


The fellow glanced fearfully from Mun- 
ford to McGuire and back again to Mun- 
ford to assure himself that he was free 
to go. Then he clambered frantically into 
the saddle and lashing his beast in a frenzy 
of terror disappeared down the trail. 

Munford, with swift revulsion of mood, 
threw himself Gown on the grass, burying 
his face in his hands. Not a word from 
McGuire; he walked awkwardly up and 
down, whistling under his breath. After 
a minute Munford looked up. 

“| got to square this with Burton,” he 
said brokenly. 

McGuire nodded. 

“He’s a better man than you and me 
and the whole gang put together””—Mun- 
ford’s tones were fiercely assertive. 

“He is that,” assented McGuire, with 
conviction. 

There was silence for a moment between 
them; then McGuire spoke: “Why didn’t 
you take it all?” he asked. 

“Take it all!” flared Munford. “I’m no 
thief, am I? Well, then, what’s the mat- 
ter with you? That’s my price, ain’t it? 
Three hundred. That’s what Pete offered 
for a chance to get his paws on me. Well, 
I'll give him his chance, you heard me 
promise, didn’t you? That’s right, eh? 
That’s Pete’s proposition, and the money’s 
mine, ain’t it?” 

“Tt is,” said McGuire. 

“It is, and it ain't,” said Munford. 
“Burton could have had it if he’d sold me 
out, couldn’t he? Well, then, I’m goin’ 
to see he gets it anyway.” 

“He wouldn’t take it, not by any means, 
he wouldn’t,” objected McGuire. 

“Not outright, he wouldn’t,” agreed 
Munford. “I know that well enough. 
We got to fix it so he won’t know where it 
come from, and so it will square me with 
him, and you fellows, too.” 

“How you goin’ to do that?”” demanded 
McGuire. 

“| dunno,” said Munford. “We'll talk 
it over with the boys. Come on back to 
camp.” 

The next day and the day after, the gang 
worked like Trojans, and the lack of any 
sneer or incivility on their part, coupled 
with a subdued, expectant excitement that 
the men tried fruitlessly to hide, made 
Burton more anxious and ill at ease than 
during the days that had gone before. It 
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looked like the lull before the storm; and 
he wondered bitterly what culminating 
piece of deviltry they were hatching. 

To the taunts of the train crews the gang 
grinned and said nothing. 

On the second day a package, addressed 
to Munford, came up from Denver, and at 
noon hour the men handec it around from 
one to another in awe-struck wonder at the 
magnificence of the solid gold repeater 
that chimed the quarters, halves and hours, 
and split the seconds into fractions. It 
was indeed a beauty. Maybe the chain 
was a little massive, but the men opined 
that it was therefore strong. They pried 
open the case to read the inscription over 
whose wording they had wrestled most of 
a night. 

“Nifty, ain’t it?’ cried McGuire, ad- 
miringly; and he read it aloud: “‘This is 
to certify that Alan Burton is as square as 
they make them, and Munford and the 
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gang are sorry. So help us!’” They de- 
livered it solemnly to Munford, who was 
to make the presentation, and started 
in a body for Burton’s shanty. Burton 
met them at the door, his face hard and 
set. 

“So it’s a showdown at last, eh, boys?” 
he laughed grimly. “Well, what is it?” 

The men shoved Munford bodily forward 
and he stood balancing himself sheepishly, 
first on one foot and then on the other, as he 
faced Burton. He cleared his throat pain- 
fully once or twice, then he found his voice. 
From a point of oratory or rhetoric it was 
perhaps the lamest presentation speech on 
record, for Munford suddenly thrust the 
watch and chain into the astounded Bur- 
ton’s hands. 

“Here, take it,” he sputtered. “It’s all 
written out on the inside.” And breaking 
through the men, he turned and fled in- 
continently. 





SONG OF THE SEA FOAM 


BY 


ELIZABETH REID 


“The depths may be darksome and empty, 
The heights may be lonely and cold, 

Or the depths may be filled with rare treasure, 
And glory the highlands enfold. 


“In comfort I sway with the billows, 
No thrill of exertion for me, 

The heights tempt in vain my endeavor, 
The depths are far down ’neath the sea! 


“How softly the breezes embrace me, 
How gently the waves push me on! 
I'll float here forever in gladness—”’ 


But a rock caught the foam, and ’twas gone! 





ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
SHOOTINGS 


BY 


PORT is helping to keep 
rural England and Scot- 
land alive. Millions are 
expended yearly in the 
4 maintenance of game 
ea preserves, shootings 

: and hunting packs. 
The comels of shootings, including country 
houses and lodges, amount annually to 
$3,500,000. A large multiple must be used 
for estimating the aggregate investment 
in sport, when the cost of the upkeep, 
house and field service, entertainment of 
guests and across-country travel is added, 
and allowance is made for estates occupied 
by owners. There are also two hundred 





packs of hounds in the Kingdom, and with 
the breeding and keeping of hunting horses, 
the employment of kennel and stable men, 
and the continuous hospitality of country- 
houses, each is worth not less than $300,000 


a year to the people of the district. An 
elastic calculation with a clean slate hardly 
knows when to stop in ciphering out the 
money value of shooting and hunting in a 
country of declining agricultural resources. 
Sport has become an organized industry, 
with thousands of gamekeepers, gillies, 
beaters and outdoor men in the service 
of the pleasure-loving rich. 

If the fox is making Englishmen experi- 
enced horsemen and rough-riders, shooting 
is training them in marksmanship. Muzzle- 
loaders and black powder may have be- 
come hopelessly antiquated, and there may 
have been as great an improvement in the 
breeding of birds and the management of 
coverts as in guns and ammunition; but the 
glamour of traditional sport remains and 
men of leisure find it out as surely as grouse 
make for water on a hot day, or take refuge 
in sheltered hollows when there is bad 
weather. Shooting is at once the conven- 
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tional method of entertaining visitors at 
country houses and the favorite recreation 
of doctors, lawyers, civil servants, bank 
clerks and arduous workers with a meager 
reserve of holiday leisure. There is a 
hardy, natural taste for the sports of wood- 
land and moor. The return of the Prince 
of Wales to Tulchan Lodge and May Hall 
in August is the signal for costly social 
recreation in country houses and castles, 
and also for the swarming of holiday sports- 
men in the North, where they run wild 
among hills and dales like wood pigeons 
or ptarmigan. 

With a stricter law of entail north of the 
Tweed than there is in England, the princi- 
pal estates have been kept together until 
one-fourth of the area of Scotland is owned 
by fourteen landlords, and one-third of the 
Highlands and the Lowlands is the pleas- 
ure ground of the peerage headed by the 
Duke of Sutherland and the Duke of 
Buccleuch. Yet while it is the realm of 
large landowners, more than $2,000,000 
a year is paid by sportsmen and fashion- 
able tenants for the rentals of shootings in 
Scotland, where the bulk of the land is 
heavily wooded and mountainous. The 
King sets the style by residing at Balmoral 
during the autumn, and the titled and the 
smart go north to their own estates, or to 
shootings hired for three or four months, 
and entertain their friends with luxurious 
hospitality and with bird slaughter on a 
large scale. 

In the north of England there are broad 
stretches of moor and table land where 
shooting is less arduous than in Scotland. 
The heaviest grouse drives are in York- 
shire; but there are extensive shootings for 
partridge in Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Hampshire, Wiltshire and other counties. 
Around every country house of any social 
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The beaters during the luncheon interval. 


distinction in the midland and southern 
shires there are coverts for pheasant shoot- 
ing. Deer stalking is confined to the Scot- 
tish Highlands, Ireland and the West of 
England. Cubbing begins in the hunting 
counties early in August for the training of 
puppies, and by the end of October the 
hounds are in full cry after the fox. For 
six months out of the twelve shooting and 
hunting are virtually continuous in a 
country of wealthy landowners and keen 
sportsmen. 

Shooting is the fashionable method of 
entertaining visitors in England and Scot- 
land from August to February. People of 
rank or wealth must have some reason for 
going to country-houses, and men some- 
thing to do while they are there. At first 
there are the grouse drives on the York- 
shire and Highland moors; next comes a 
wider circuit for partridge and black game; 
deer stalking in the Scottish forests is the 
costliest and most exciting sport; and 
finally there are the pheasant shoots, nomi- 
nally timed for October, but not infre- 
quently deferred until November or De- 
cember, and not restricted to the North, 
since coverts can be stocked with birds on 
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any large estate in the English shires. As 
sport has become more scientific and 
record drives and bags have acquired fac- 
titious importance, the women have been 
left to themselves for the greater part of 
the day. Sometimes they are allowed to 
join the men at luncheon, but often they 
do not see them until five o’clock, when 
they can wear their prettiest tea-gowns. 
From their point of view shooting parties 
are tiresome, yet they have to put up with 
them, because without them there would be 
no men at dinner and the bridge tables. 
Men kill birds and women kill time. 

From one country-house to another, 
week after week, the smart sets are buzzing 
and reswarming on invitations from Mon- 
day to Friday, or from Tuesday to Satur- 
day. There are motor-cars at the station 
to meet them, and they are hustled off to 
their rooms two hours before a ceremo- 
nious dinner. Day after day the women 
read novels, write letters, take long motor 
drives or short strolls, and gossip among 
themselves. The men are mainly middle- 
aged marksmen, with a prejudice against 
women in the field, and when they return, 
footsore and worn out after a day’s shoot- 
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ing, they revive their energies by drinking 
whiskey before and after dinner, and make 
a sorry mess of either small talk or bridge 
play. There are rapid changes of guests, 
and the shooting goes on with the same 
talk about birds, guns, drives and dogs, 
and with increased listlessness among the 
women. Hunting is their sport, for they 
can ride to hounds as bravely as men, and 
carry off the brush when the fox is killed. 
They share with men the excitement and 
joy of the hot pursuit, and the mad rush 
over hedges and ditches. They are not 
allowed to follow the firing line when there 
is shooting. There must be concentration 
of attention and quickness of eye and hand 
when birds are on the wing. A sportsman 
has a superstitious feeling that he will miss 
the shot if a woman stands behind him. 
Diana herself would be considered a dis- 
turber of sport, because the guns would 
look at her and neglect to face the birds. 
The highest social distinction that a 
shooting party can have is the presence of 
royalty. Whenever an invitation has 
been accepted by the King, the Prince of 
Wales, or any other member of the royal 


family, shooting is deferred until the great 
event in order that the heather may be 
teeming with grouse, or the coverts swarm- 
ing with pheasants, so that the guns may 
do tremendous execution and a record bag 
be obtained. In this way as many as two 
thousand brace of grouse have been shot 
at The Mackintosh’s in the Highlands dur- 
ing four days of systematic driving for 
royalty; and in similar circumstances the 
partridge and pheasant records are equally 
remarkable. Big bags, which can be 
quoted with lists of guests in the society 
papers, are indispensable to smartness. It 
is less important to have continuous sport 
for a long period than to have a few shoots 
with enormous bags and brilliant house 
parties to match them. The social en- 
gagements of royalty are repeated from 
year to year. Country-houses are re- 
visited and the same people are met. The 
best shots among the smart sets are sta- 
tioned on the firing line with royalty, and 
there must not be too many of them. They 
are sportsmen of reputation like Lord de 
Gray, who has been shooting since he was 
eight years old and seldom misses a bird. 





The German Ambassador going to a deer drive. 
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He has been known to kill six hundred 
grouse, or nearly nine hundred pheasants 
in a day. 

During recent years there has been a 
marked increase of luxury in the conditions 
and appointments of shooting parties. 
Among people of the highest social distinc- 
tion entertaining must be done richly, or 
not be attempted at all. There must be 
not only a large acreage of woodland, hill- 
side and moor to be shot over, with fresh 
reserves of territory for every day of the 






hospitality will be as luxurious as the 
dresses and jewels of the ladies. It is 
with shooting as with entertaining in 
London at the height of the season. The 
standards have risen until only the wealth- 
iest hosts can keep up with them. 

The time has passed when a Yorkshire 
moor capable of yielding six hundred 
brace of grouse, or a Norfolk estate where 
as many partridges can be bagged by driv- 
ing, may be regarded as an ideal shooting. 
There must be shooting and fishing of all 











The deer before stalking commences. 


week, but also a castle or a palatial resi- 
dence, with scores of rooms handsomely 
furnished, and with gardens, tennis-courts, 
golf-courses and well-stocked stables, ken- 
nels and motor-garages outside. A con- 
siderable force of house servants, game- 
keepers, gillies, stablemen, chauffeurs and 
outdoor men is necessary. There will be 
a competent chef, so that the dinners may 
be as sumptuous as in the great London 
houses; there will be an orchestra, as there 
is at Sandringham, when the King enter- 
tains his friends; and all the details of 


kinds, with deer stalking as the most 
expensive sport. There must be a large 
acreage of Highland forest and an immense 
increase in upkeep and service. In Scot- 
land there are one hundred and seventy 
deer forests, from which four thousand five 
hundred stags are taken in the course of 
ayear. Estates with belts of forest ranging 
from ten thousand to fifty thousand acres 
are obtained with difficulty, and only at 
high cost. These are shootings like Bal- 
macaan, in Inverness-shire, with twenty- 
eight thousand acres of woodland and 
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twelve thousand acres of moor and low 
ground, where Mr. Bradley Martin enter- 
tains his guests with princely hospitality 
and provides them with every form of 
shooting and fishing in perfection. His 
deer drives are famous, and he obtains in 
the course of the season sixty stags and 
heavy bags of grouse, partridges, pheas- 
ants, black game and hares. 

Owners of shootings in order to let their 
properties have been forced to enlarge and 
improve their houses, to increase their 
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There are changes of guests every few 
days; continuous rounds of bridge follow 
ceremonious dinners; and there is a reti- 
nue of servants to be tipped before the 
visitors are carried off to the station by 
the chauffeurs. If there is deer stalking, 
five-pound notes are scattered broadcast. 
When an outing of a few days costs as 
much as five hundred or eight hundred 
dollars, with the railway fares, outfit for 
guns and largess for servants, the return- 
ing guest may be convinced before the 











Searching for the birds which were shot. 


acreage by securing control of neighboring 
farms. moors and coverts, to multiply out- 
buildings and to recruit a large staff of de- 
pendents. The old-fashioned, unimproved 
shooting box has ceased to be marketable. 
When tenants, bent upon displaying their 
ability to do everything at high cost, pay 
as much as twenty-five thousand dollars 
for hiring for a few months a Highland 
castle, with a broad expanse of woodland 
and moor, there is lavish entertaining, in- 
spired by a spirit of envious emulation. 


train trundles into Euston that he would 
have had more for his money if he had 
taken a vacation journey on the continent. 

The interests of sport as well as the 
graces of Lospitality suffer from spend- 
thrift entertaining. These ambitious hosts 
are incapable of managing a shooting. 
They are not like lairds on their own 
ground. They do not know the ins and 
outs of the estate, the peculiarities of the 
soil, the caprices and tricks of the birds 
and the effects of weather. They have not 
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shot over every acre time and again, nor 
learned the secrets of woodland and bird 
life by close companionship with nature. 
Their gamekeepers are pawky and _ sus- 
picious, and the farming folk are reticent 
when they have practical experience of 
value. Their guests are not good marks- 
men, and are constantly sending back the 
grouse on the beaters, or disgusting the 
gamekeepers by mangling instead of kill- 
ing pheasants. The drives are not well 
ordered with a manageable plan of opera- 
tions, and the bags are small, even when 
amateurs fire at every chick or hen, and 
the dogs fetch game not worth killing. 
On large estates in Yorkshire and Scot- 
land, where the same guests are entertained 
year after year with simple but stately 
hospitality, there is a steady improvement 
in the quality of sport. Old-fashioned 
hosts have shooting parties because they 
love outdoor life, the rattle of gun-fire and 
maneuvers with men, dogs and _ birds. 
The ground is not shot over continuously, 
but is reserved for special days when there 
are house parties. The host looks after 
the shooting arrangements himself, and 
plans the drives with painstaking care, 
going over the ground in advance, settling 
the points of attack and deciding where he 
will place the guns. Good marksmen 
alone are posted on the firing line. Lord 
Savile at Rufford Abbey and nearly all the 
experienced entertainers prefer small 
parties for grouse or partridge shooting. 
Ordinarily it is a squad of four or six crack 
shots. Each is accompanied by one or two 
loaders and uses three guns. Men who 
have been shooting since boyhood take 
pride in doing their work well. Sport 
rather than fashion calls them to the moors 
and coverts, and their happiest hours are 
spent in woodland or heather with their 
guns and dogs. There may be a full-dress 
dinner with bridge or music until mid- 
night; but it is a true sportsman’s holiday 
with the old-time spirit that makes a crack 
shot, or a wary gamekeeper a better com- 
panion than the most fluent politician, or 
the shrewdest card player, or the most 
vivacious gossip. The field manners are 
as free and natural as the breath of the 
moors. There are recognized tips of mod- 
erate value, and visitors are not expected 
to reconcile servants to low wages. 
American readers will want to know how 
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these shootings look and what they cost in 
practical operation. The divergencies are 
so wide that descriptions are likely to be as 
misleading as figures. In scenic environ- 
ment the shootings are as varied as the 
misty Highlands, the somber Yorkshire 
moors and the flashing Norfolk Broads. 
The acreage ranges from five hundred to 
fifty thousand or seventy-five thousand, 
and the residences are ancient castles with 
modern improvements, medieval man- 
sions enlarged so as to have accommoda- 
tion for a score of guests, eighteenth cen- 
tury forest lodges with new-fangled annexes 
and servants’ quarters, and modest shoot- 
ing-boxes with three public rooms and 
five or six bedrooms. There may be a 
hunting lodge, with cramped entries and 
damp sleeping rooms, hidden away in the 
wilderness among moors and deer glades; 
or there may be a stately pile embowered 
in parks and gardens, with imposing en- 
trance hall and picture galleries, and with 
library, billiard-room and boudoirs added 
to drawing-room, dining-hall, smoking 
room and gun room. The country-house 
may be remote from train service or base 
of supplies, or it may be within the circle 
of fashion and on the fringe of the royal 
estates. It may be a renovated castle like 
Mr. Carnegie’s at Skibo, with bath-rooms 
and dressing-rooms, conservatories and 
golf-links for the comfort and pleasure of 
guests, and with a circuit of twenty 
thousand acres for shooting, fishing and 
deer stalking; or it may be a huge working 
barrack for sport, with forty plainly fur- 
nished bedrooms for visitors and accom- 
modations for fifty servants, and stables, 
coach-houses, motor-garages, kennels and 
kitchen gardens on a large scale. 

The rental value of a shooting depends 
in large measure upon the house and the 
facilitics for fashionable entertainment and 
varied sport. Acreage is less important 
than the bag which the tenant has reason 
tolook for. The land has its sporting value 
in the possibilities of game. A shooting is 
roughly expected to fetch about one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for every stag, cer- 
tainly five dollars for a brace of grouse, 
possibly half as much for partridges and 
much less for pheasants and ground game. 
A big drive imparts additional value to the 
shooting as practical evidence of the 
abundance of game. The rule does not 
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‘work both ways, for a bad record can be 
explained away on the score of exceptional 
weather, poor marksmanship and misman- 
agement of the drives, and the inference 
can be drawn that reserves of games have 
been left for another season. The bulk 
of the game is sent to the London market 
from all the estates, and its value is approx- 
imately estimated whenever a deer forest 
or a grouse moor or a partridge shooting is 
let. Sometimes the game goes to the land- 
lord in part payment of rent, but ordinarily 


shooting, with the upkeep, expensive serv- 
ice and lavish entertaining. 

The upkeep of game preserves is a vary- 
ing factor of the problem. For pheasants 
it is so large a source of expense that there 
is little profit in the letting of coverts 
stocked with them. A man and a boy can 
take care of eight hundred pheasants, but 
when the cost of the corn and meal is added 
to the wages, the birds will net eighty- 
seven cents apiece before they are shot, 
and that will be double their market value. 











Pointers and setters eager to join in the sport. 


it is consigned to large dealers, who can 
keep it by refrigerating processes for the 
requirements of the market. The first 
grouse sold after the twelfth of August 
bring a fancy price of ten or twenty shillings 
a brace, and partridges have an equally arti- 
ficial price after the first of September; but 
the prices fall to the ordinary level in a 
few days. The early birds are invariably 
shot by poachers, and the profits are not 
shared by landowners or tenants. The 
market value of the season’s game is only 
a small fraction of the actual cost of a 


When the arrangements are unscientific 
and these luxurious birds are pampered 
with hard-boiled eggs, custard, canary 
seed and spiced food, they may average 
two dollars in front of a gun. There is 
no money in a pheasant covert for anybody 
except the keeper; yet it cannot be dis- 
pensed with if a country-house is to be let 
for the late autumn or winter, or occupied 
by the owner with a view to social enter- 
tainment. Partridge shootings are more 
profitable for owners, yet their upkeep 
represents considerable outlay, since keep- 























ers have to be employed to effect changes of 
eggs, to improve the breeding, to protect 
the birds during a cold, wet spring, and to 
keep the young chicks out of the range of 
harvesting. An estate which will yield 
from six hundred brace of partridges up- 
ward commands a good rental for its 
sporting value, but the tenant will pay 
twice as much for the birds in front of the 
guns as he can hope to get for them in 
market. Grouse shootings are at once 
more profitable for owners and more un- 
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with him and entertain them handsomely. 
The final accounting may be anywhere 
between five thousand dollars and fifty 
thousand dollars for amusing himself like 
a laird. American millionaires have been 
known to invest as much as one hundred 
thousand dollars in a season’s shooting 
with incidental entertaining and card- 
playing. Genuine sportsmen like Mr. H. 
P. Whitney, Mr. Bradley Martin, Mr. Bur- 
den and Mr. Winans rival the most expe- 
rienced Scottish landowners in the economi- 








Wild duck, of which seven hundred have been shot in two hours. 


trustworthy for tenants. The cost of the 
upkeep is inconsiderable, and the chances 
of the bag during a short season, which 
may be spoiled by continuous rain, are 
highly hazardous. | 

The tenant has barely begun to pay for 
his sport when he agrees to take a shooting 
at a fixed rental. He employs the game- 
keepers, a large force of outdoor men and a 
retinue of house servants, and whenever 
there is a big drive he will have to hire as 
many as fifty men as beaters; and in order 
to enjoy his sport he must have friends 


cal management of shootings and in old- 
fashioned hospitality. 

One shooting looks like another on the 
great estates. There is the early start 
of the sportsman, with their loaders, and 
ordinarily they are driven by motors to the 
theater of operations. The heaviest grouse 
shooting is on broad tablelands covered 
with heather in English estates like Wem- 
mergill, Broomhead or Bolton Abbey, 
where birds are driven over butts half a 
dozen times during the day to be shot by 
rapid firers. Files of weather-born beaters 











The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava (without cap), on his left, Major The Hon. E. St. Aubyn and 
group of keepers. 


advance steadily and noisily through the 
heather toward the shooters, who with 
their loaders are concealed in couples at 
their posts about forty yards apart. The 
frightened grouse fly straight at high speed, 
and the marksmen wait until they are 
overhead and fire before they have passed 
When the sportsmen are shooting against 
time there is a rapid change to another 
beat, where they can be posted again and 
the birds be driven up to them; and so the 
work goes on, with an interval for lunch- 
eon, until the last round has been fired and 
gamekeepers and dogs have collected the 
game for the drive homeward at tea time. 
Soon after the twelfth of August a thousand 
brace of grouse are shot in a day on the 
best moors, and before the season ends, on 
December 1oth, as many as seventeen 
thousand may be registered for a single 
estate. Pointers are best for dry moors; 
setters for general work. 

The same system is followed in the 
grouse moors of Perthshire, Aberdeenshire 
and Inverness-shire. Great as is the slaugh- 
ter when the driving operations are scien- 
tifically conducted around Blair Castle, or 
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in the vast tract of the Breadalbane Camp- 
bells, or on the Menteith estates of the 
Duke of Montrose, the stock of birds seems 
to increase from year to year. The old 
birds, strong in wing, being the first to take 
flight, are shot, while the younger stock 
escapes to breed another year. The older 
method of shooting over dogs without 
driving or butts has to be practiced among 
the rougher hilltops of the Highlands, and 
it is perhaps better sport since it requires 
closer knowledge of the ground and surer 
marksmanship. The birds scatter among 
the grassy straths and leafy coverts of the 
glens, and, skimming from ridge to ridge, 
settle in the hollows, to rise in desperate 
flight when the guns are waiting for them. 
The Scottish records vary with the dis- 
tribution of the birds and the method of 
shooting. Sometimes fifteen hundred 
grouse are shot in a single day on a moor 
of three thousand acres, and again there 
may be an acreage of twelve thousand, with 
twelve hundred or two thousand grouse as 
the bag for the season. 

There are mixed bags in the wilder coun- 
try, for black game are in the wet corries 

















































among bracken and myrtle, and the birds 

rise more abruptly than grouse. A Scot- 
tish sportsman has no finer thrill than 
when a black cock, disturbed by beaters 
‘at the bottom of a glen, suddenly swoops 
upward and in the swing of rapid flight is a 
fair mark for a long shot. That black 
cock will cut a larger figure in his reveries 
after dinner than the dozen brace of grouse, 
which the dogs, setters or retrievers, have 
found with difficulty in the dense under- 
wood. 

The partridge season opens in Septem- 
ber and does not close until the end of Feb- 
ruary. It is conducted on the cultivated 
land of the great estates and follows har- 
vesting. The birds are found ordinarily 
among the stubble, and are either driven 
or “walked up” toward turnip fields or 
other root crops. The old-fashioned prac- 
tice of shooting partridges over dogs is now 
confined to the roughest districts. In 
Scotland “walking up” is substituted for 
it, the shooters advancing in line across 
the stubble and beaters and dogs working 
so as to carry the birds toward them. The 
partridges are harried and worn out until 
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they rise with a whirring rush on the edge 
of the turnip fields and are shot. In York- 
shire the improved practice is for beaters 
on foot, or mounted, to move in zigzags 
through the fields with flankers to turn 
the birds back when they attempt to 
break out, while the shooters remain con- 
cealed behind hedges or in butts of turf, 
where they can fire at them when they 
have ceased to run and are well in air. 
When the driving is well managed by forty 
or fifty beaters, the birds come singly or in 
couples to the guns, and either fly high or 
skim over the hedges. The marksmen, 
stationed in couples forty yards apart, have 
continuous sport at short range, and their 
loader is kept busy until the packs are 
scattered and there is a signal for another 
beat. Expert marksmen alone are _ al- 
lowed to join in partridge shooting on gfeat 
estates, for it is difficult sport on account of 
the wariness of the birds and the uncer- 
tainty of their flight. Bunglers who 
slaughter the small birds swarming with 
partridges in stubble invariably spoil the 
sport for the old hands. 

The best guns, such as crack pigeon shots 


Tr 


Mounted for a stag stalking. The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava (on the left), Major The Hon. 


E. St. Aubyn, Count Metternich, the German Ambassador. 


Mr. Bradley Martin shooting in his “buff.” 


would use in matches, are not taken for 
drives, whether for grouse or partridge, 
when rapid firing is required. What is 
preferred is a serviceable weapon which 
can be fired four or five times without being 
reloaded. The superior guns are used 
when partridges are ‘walked up,” or there 
is shooting over dogs; but these are seldom 
the costly weapons for which champion 
marksmen are measured at a cost of two 
hundred and fifty dollars or five hundred 
dollars. English sportsmen have cheaper 
guns for rough work in moor or covert, and 
not infrequently these are of German or 
Belgian manufacture. Nobody shoots 
without a license, and this costs fifteen 
dollars for an ordinary sportsman, and ten 
dollars for a gamekeeper, and is taken out 
for a designated property. The heaviest 
slaughter is on the great estates soon after 
the opening of the season, when there 
are big battues and record bags; but it 
may not be the best sport, for the birds are 
young and not strong enough to fly well. 
The true sport comes later when the birds 
are fully feathered and the .marksman 
needs his best gun and his soundest judg- 
ments in estimating speed of flight. Nor 
is the best marksmanship confined to the 
large estates. A moor of six hundred acres, 
where six hundred brace of grouse can be 
shot during a short season, or a shooting 
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of fifteen hundred acres, where as many 
partridges can be bagged, may not have a 
driving record, but either is a good letting 
property, where fine sport can be enjoyed 
at moderate cost to the host and his guests, ° 

While pheasant shooting goes on from 
October until the end of January, it is 
pre-eminently the late autumn or Christmas 
sport reserved for house parties through- 
out the kingdom. In Scotland and York- 
shire it comes when the fashionable tenants 
are out of the way and the owners are 
back on their own estates. It brings 
about a neighborly exchange of hospitality, 
like cubbing in the midland counties. A 
Scottish laird takes pride in his pheasant 
shoot, plans it with painstaking care and 
invites six or eight of the best shots among 
his acquaintance to support him. Each 
drives in motor car or trap to the great 
house with loader and dog, and the field 
arrangements are made with military pre- 
cision. The beaters do their work, and 
the slaughter of pheasants goes on hour 
after hour. Luncheon is served in the 
dining-room, for the coverts are seldom 
more than a mile from the house; and 
shooting is continued until tea-time, when 
the record is made up. Sometimes the 
sportsmen draw for positions and move 
up after each beat; and invariably the 
birds are singled out and not hit at random 
in the tangled coverts, nor blown to pieces 
at short range. It is considered unsports- 
manlike to take an easy shot at a helpless 
chick, or to mangle a bird instead of killing 
it outright in neck or head. The difficult 
shot is preferred, as when a pheasant is 
flying irregularly and changing its course 
every second. 

Covert shooting at country-houses 
within easy distance of London is tamer 
sport than in the wilds of Scotland and 
Yorkshire. With improved methods of 
breeding and feeding, pheasants can be 
raised in large quantity any where in the 
country, and spinneys and clumps stocked 
with them in readiness for winter entertain- 
ment. When guests arrive for a three- 
days’ visit there is something for the men 
to do in the open air. Cccasionally a 
spirited rocketer flies high out of a hedge- 
row and is hard to hit; but the fluttering 
hens are tame enough to run up to the 
sportsmen as though they were expecting 
to be fed. The beater’s gun often has the 
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best of the sport, for the liveliest birds are 
likely to fly backward out of the spinney 
and to rise above the highest beeches while 
the men are playing tattoo with sticks on 
the trunks of the trees. Yet even pheas- 
ant shooting in the midland and southern 
counties is improving as sport. The cov- 
erts are arranged so that the birds can be 
sent high over the guns, and this makes 
the shooting better in quality. It is ar- 
duous work for the beaters, who have to 
force their way through brambles and 
thickets, but comfortable sport for veteran 
soldiers and young dawdlers, who have lit- 
tle tramping to do and can sit on their 
shooting-sticks until the birds with re- 
sounding wing-strokes are streaming over 
them. When the beat is flushed out they 
can saunter back to the house for a mid- 
day luncheon with the ladies, and take a 
nap if they are weary of the fragrant 
breath of the coverts. 

The big drives for grouse or partridge, 
deer stalking in the Highland forests and 
the indiscriminate slaughter of pheasants 
represent fashionable sport at country- 
houses. In contrast with luxurious enter- 


taining and organized destruction of bird 
life are the homely scenes in the Scottish 
shooting-boxes during October and No- 
vember, when the laird in kilts starts out 
with a companion and two good retrievers 
for a day’s shooting in bracken or heather, 
and returns with a dozen brace of pheas- 
ants, seven or eight fully-feathered part- 
ridges, a few grouse, a couple of wood- 
cock and a hare. There has been no hard 
fagging; the dogs have not been worn out 
in service. The men have been tramping 
ten .or twelve miles over hillside, heather 
and boggy glen; and what joy there has 
been in the breath of the moist air, in 
glimpses of mountain peaks veiled in blue, 
in the rustle of the woodland firs and up- 
land pines, in the whimpering of the dogs 
and in the muscal whir of birds in flight. 

Every incident of the day, from the 
escape of the wily pheasant with tail spread 
like a fan to the fall of a partridge at the 
sportsmar.’s feet, is recited over port and 
whiskey in the smoking-room. No record- 
breaking paragraph in the society papers 
can rival that mixed bag in sportsmanlike 
quality! 








Mounted for a deer. drive. 
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ii LAST the crucial mo- 





several years, with each 
recurring spring, | had 
been trying to photo- 
graph the wary hen- 

ESE hawk, or red-tail, in 
wild life at the nest. Every effort had 
failed. No matter how carefully I had 
been concealed, even lying in a crevice of 
rock, covered over with dead leaves, the 
keen-eyed bird knew that I had not left the 
woods and refused to return to her nest. 
This time I was less hasty in my movements 
than of yore. For several days a dummy 
camera had been in position opposite the 
big nest of sticks in the tall chestnut tree, 
on a hemlock growing a dozen feet away. 
A little umbrella tent, dyed the color of the 
dead leaves, had been pitched well down 
the slope in the woods on that steep hillside, 
as far away as the nest was visible through 
the trees. The old hawk had now accepted 
these novelties as part of the natural land- 
scape, and returned several times each day 
with food for her offspring, a lusty young- 
ster about half grown. 


KW 4 
pes 


FOOLING AN OLD HAWK 


About one o'clock that afternoon I had 
substituted the real camera for the dummy, 
the old hawk watching silently from the 
tip-top of a hemlock on the summit of the 
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ridge. After connecting shutter and tent 
with the long thread, I had tramped off 
noisily, to let the hawk know I was de- 
parting, down through the woods, out 
across the fields in plain view of the keen- 
eyed watcher, had made a detour of half 
a mile till out of her sight, and then, under 
cover, had sneaked silently around into 
the tent. 

For an hour longer the shy red-tail had 
remained perched on that mountain tree, 
peering and listening, and then had 
silently disappeared. Four hours had now 
elapsed, and every muscle ached as I 
crouched in the tent, with eye at the peek- 
hole, gazing ceaselessly at the nest. That 
constant attention was necessary I had 
learned to my sorrow, for on a previous 
afternoon, after four hours of waiting and 
watching, for a few moments I had be- 
come drowsy, and as | aroused I had been 
chagrined to see the great bird flit from 
the nest, having delivered the late after- 
noon ration, thus making my long vigil 
count for nothing. This time there had 
been no let-up on guard duty, but the 
hawk had not come, and the sun was get- 
ting low behind the mountain. Suddenly 
a gliding shadow passed over the forest, 
and | felt a bound of intense excitement 
as the great bird swooped through the 
trees and alighted on the edge of the nest. 
Everything now depended upon my cool- 
ness and judgment, and also to some ex- 
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tent on good luck. Owing to the dull 
light and the use of the long-focus single 
lens of the doublet, it had been necessary 
to set the shutter for a half-second ex- 
posure. To pull the thread when both 
birds were active in the feeding process 
was to invite almost certain failure. Yet 
by waiting I was liable to lose the oppor- 
tunity, for often the old hawk flew away 
the moment she had delivered the morsel. 
The nervous tension under which | was 
may be imagined, as, thread in hand, | 
watched for the golden instant of oppor- 
tunity. Evidently the morsel of food was 
small—perhaps it was a mouse—for with 
a mighty gulp the youngster swallowed it, 
then sank quiescent, while the fond mother 
stood dreamily beside her treasure, a beau- 
tiful bit of the family life of the supposedly 
savage and loveless carnivorous bird. It 
was my coveted opportunity. Carefully, 
without jerking, | drew the thread taut. 
The old hawk raised her head, as though 
she had heard the click of the shutter, but, 
as there was no further alarm, she re- 
sumed her complacent attitude for a few 
moments, and then, spreading her broad 
pinions, she launched forth with a harsh 
scream of farewell to go in search of an- 
other victim. 

For me the excitement of the game was 
by no means over. The next crisis came as 
I climbed the tree and was about to dis- 
cover whether or not the shutter had 
really sprung. The next came immedi- 
ately after my return from the ten-mile 
drive, as I hurried to the dark-room and 
flooded the precious plate with developer. 
Soon the outlines of the tree began to show. 
Eagerly I looked for the image of the 
hawk. Ah, there she comes, yes, and both 
of them, clear and sharp. Involuntarily 
I let out a whoop of delight, so that my 
son, who is also keen at the game, came 
rushing upstairs to see what had happened. 
Hunting? Yes, this is the kind for me! 
Don’t mention a gun to me in comparison 
with this! I am somewhat expert, for- 
sooth, at both these kinds of hunting, and 
1 know whereof I speak. Like-minded 
with me are a multitude, a growing one, 
too, of the keenest of sportsmen. In fact, 
sO many are trying to follow this mode of 
hunting and to learn its methods, that the 
Editor of THE OutING MaGazinE has asked 
me to tell them how I do it, and I shall do 


my best to make it clear, in the space at 
my disposal. 


SELECTION OF CAMERA AND LENSES 


Many write to me asking what sort of 
cameras and lenses | use. I tell them 
freely, and would be willing enough to do 
it here, except that the powers that be ob- 
ject to free advertising. But, after all, to 
say what | have happened to light upon 
might only serve to throw some seekers 
off the track, leading them to imagine that 
it is the particular sort of camera or lens 
which counts, and not primarily the man, 
woman, boy or girl behind the camera. | 
sometimes wonder what inquirers think 
if they spend a lot of money to buy an out- 
fit just like mine, and then get nothing 
much toshow for it. No, the mere “make” 
of outfit, provided that a serviceable type 
be selected, is immaterial. So, at the out- 
set, | would emphasize the fact that skill 
in this sport is primarily a matter of the 
personal equation. One must have the 
true sportsman’s enthusiasm, the keen de- 
sire to conquer, and hence the willingness 
to persevere to the end, regardless of time 
or physical hardship. Just here is where 
the majority fail. Catch them squatting 
in a strained position four hours to “‘get”’ 
a hawk, or anything else! They would not 
do anything much if they had all the finest 
cameras and lenses in existence. When 
on the trail of an opportunity for a picture 
of wild game, one should, for the time, want 
that picture more than anything else, and 
let nothing stand in the way of getting it. 

Perhaps a certain conversation will help 
make this clear. 

“Mr. Blank,” said our boy companion 
on one of our expeditions, “I know why 
Mr. Job gets better pictures than you do.” 

“All right,” said the one addressed, “go 
ahead and tell us.” 

“Well, it’s this way,” said the young 
philosopher; ‘“‘when you have chased a 
bird ten minutes you say: ‘Oh, hang the 
thing, I’m not going to bother with it.’ 
So you drop out, and Mr. Job keeps at it 
all day, or till he gets it.” There was a 
general laugh at our friend’s expense, but 
he replied good-naturedly, “You're right, 
boy, I’ll admit it.” 

The matter of a certain sort of “knack,” 
a natural or acquired aptitude for handling 
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Feeding pictures are interesting and test the 
skill of the camera hunter. 








Never photograph a nest in the glaring 
sunlight. 


the camera, a thorough familiarity with 
the mechanism, and a mastery of the de- 
tails of the necessary photographic meth- 
ods, may also have a bearing. It is as in 
music; the skilled musician almost uncon- 
sciously does the right thing, while the 
novice flounders over the many technical 
details. I have been afield with men who 
seemed to do precisely what I did, yet, 
while I got what | was after, they failed 
almost utterly. Often it was some error of 
judgment in some apparently trivial detail 
which spoiled all. 

It is well to realize at the outset that the 
photographing of wild birds or animals in 
their haunts is one of the most difficult and 
advanced departments of photography, 
a sort of post-graduate course for a doc- 
torate. The person who will take the 
trouble and give the necessary thought and 
time to mastering this branch of photog- 
raphy could surely master any other de- 


partment thereoi. I once told a profes- 
sional portrait photographer, who was 
“doing” me in his gallery, that he had a 
perfect “snap.” There | sat, and he could 
arrange his light and accessories in refer- 
ence to a willing subject, while in trying for 
the picture of the wild bird exactly the 
opposite is true. 

Though a description of apparatus does 
not make, in the nature of the case, par- 
ticularly racy reading, unless it be to those 
who want to know, my account of how to 
learn bird photography in a practical way 
would obviously be lacking without giving 
some suggestions along this line. No 
matter how enthusiastic and capable the 
learner, he or she would be decidedly 
handicapped without the right sort of 
tools with which to work. Hence, as 
briefly as possible, leaving many details to 
be learned from books on photography, 
and assuming previous knowledge of the 
common rudiments of photography, | shall 
try to advise one what to get. 

There are two types of cameras necessary 
to the fullest success in this work, for dif- 
ferent classes of subjects—first, for general 
purposes, the ordinary long-focus instru- 
ment, and then, for certain special work, 
the reflecting type of camera. The be- 
ginner should secure the former and learn 
touse it. Then, if he wishes to go further, 
the other may be acquired. 

The best all-round instrument for gen- 
eral purposes is some well-made focusing 
camera using the 4x 5-inch size of plate, 
of light weight, and about sixteen to eigh- 
teen inches of draw, from plate to lens, 
which will allow the use of the single lenses 
of the doublet, or of a telephoto attach- 
ment. Instruments with back draw have 
longer bellows, but are rather heavy. The 
lightly-built ‘‘cycle’’ models answer every 
purpose, and when it comes to lugging 
them through swamps or up tall trees, their 
advantage is manifest. This size is ample, 
for, owing to the difficulty of approaching 
birds, one can seldom secure an image of 
the subject large enough to fill even this 
size of plate. A good sharp image of a 
bird even half an inch long, with good de- 
tail, can be successfully enlarged almost 
indefinitely. 1 often make very clear and 
good 11x14 enlargements from 4x5 
negatives. 

The reflecting camera, with its ingenious 
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mirror arrangement for seeing the image of 
the game up to the instant of exposure, 
and its extremely rapid curtain shutter, is 
the only instrument adapted to securing 
flight pictures of birds, or other snapshot 
work. It is unfortunate that they are 
expensive, especially the long-focus sort, 
which latter is the only style to be con- 
sidered. The catalogues of dealers will 
furnish other details which I have not 
space to give. 

One should secure a doublet lens of the 
largest size and longest focus which will 
allow the use of its single members with 
the length of bellows of the camera. The 
larger the “‘size”’ of the lens, the larger will 
be the image of a bird secured at a given 
distance. On my 4X5 all-round camera 
I use a5 x 7-size lens, and on a lightly-built 
5 x 7 reflecting camera the next size larger, 
the doublet being of 11-inch focus, and 
each of the single lenses 22-inch. With 
this, and especially by using the large 
single lens, | can successfully approach 
many a bird with the camera in hand, 
which with a small lens it would be impos- 
sible to do. 

For the camera used for general purposes 
any good ordinary inexpensive lens which 
gives a clear image over the entire plate 
will do very well. When it comes, how- 
ever, to rapid snapshots with the reflecting 
camera, a rapid anastigmat is desirable. 
These are expensive, but by securing 
American makes, or buying second-hand 
from a reliable dealer, the cost need not 
be so very large. 

I am still using plates in preference to 
films (though they are cumbersome and 
liable to breakage) because plates are faster, 
easier to manipulate, and much cheaper 
than films. Only the very fastest grades 
of plates should be considered. 


THE TELEPHOTO LENS 


There are several useful pieces of ap- 
paratus which must be mentioned. For 
instance, the telephoto lens is occasionally 
very effective, but is slow and hard to 
manage. Generally, with a large single 
lens, and by enlarging at home the image 
thus secured, I can get better bird-pictures 
than with the telephoto. Another article 
is some arrangement by which to screw a 
camera up in atree. The best I know of, 


It is splendid sport to pursue the black- 
bellied plovers. 





. Kingbirds caught by the camera as they 
were feeding their young. 


the device of the Rev. P. B. Peabody, 
which I have used for years, has for its 
basis an ordinary carriage-bolt with a 
screw at one end, about a foot long, bent at 
right angles in the middle. This is screwed 
into the trunk or branch in any convenient 
place, a little pad istbound to the extremity, 
and the camera is attached at this point by 
means of a ball and socket bicycle clamp 
for camera, which dealers will supply. 
Screw the bolt into the wood at right 
angles to the object to be photographed, 
with the shank to the rear, and then the 
bolt will support the front of the camera. 
A little experimenting will make one pro- 
ficient in its use. 


OVERCOMING THE SHYNESS OF BIRDS 


A most effective device for overcoming 
the shyness of birds is the umbrella-tent, 
first described by Mr. F. M. Chapman. A 




















































































































































































The mother Flicker unconsciously posing for 
her photograph. 


good large umbrella with straight handle is 
the basis. In a piece of metal tubing two 
to three feet long the umbrella handle can 
be inserted at one end and a sharpened 
stick in the other. The umbrella can be 
made to stand up by inserting the sharp 
end in the ground, just high enough to 
enable one to sit or squat. A crude tent 
of cotton cloth, just long enough to reach 
the ground from this height, is made to fit 
over the umbrella, and is dyed brownish or 
greenish. The structure is guyed by 
cords, or, more often, by branches, or 
stones or heavy objects piled on the flaps 
of the tent. Grass, weeds or leaves can 
be draped over it, and most birds, even the 
shyest, will usually ignore it in a short time 
and return to their nests even when it is 
but a few feet away. Pitch the tent some 
time before using, and have a companion 
to leave you when you have entered the 
tent. Apparently birds do not count! 
The only other articles to mention are 
climbing-irons for tree-work, and a spool 
of strong black linen thread with which to 
spring the shutter from a distance. | 
consider this latter far more effective in 
every way than pneumatic tubing. 

These various, articles, with a good 
supply of plates, make quite a heavy equip- 
ment, but there are ways to manage. One 
seldom needs it all at once. Ordinarily | 
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make jaunts mainly to look up subjects, 
carrying only the small camera, to return 
again with other apparatus if subjects are 
found requiring it. When wishing to do 
various things in a day, | carry the whole 
outfit in vehicle or boat, as the case may 
be. When necessary, however, to lug it, 
I arrange to have a guide or companion 
help me. Anyhow, where there’s a will 
there’s a way. 

A few brief hints about certain photo- 
graphic details may be helpful. In bird 
photography pay no heed to current talk 
about “atmosphere,” but try to get as 
sharp and clear an image of the bird as 
possible, a brilliant negative, full of detail. 
Having made the proper exposure, the 
amateur had better use a developer for 
contrast, such as hydroquinon, with metol 
or edinol added to this for bringing out 
rapid snapshots. But for timed exposures 
quickly-acting developers, like metol, are 
risky, unless one knows that there is no 
over-exposure. But even if the plate 
proves to be over-exposed and begins 
quickly to blacken, it is a mistake to re- 
move it from the developer till the image 
shows clearly through the back. It will 
be very dense, but a weak solution of the 
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Even the alert turkey-buzzard may be caught 
by a quick-acting camera. 
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The red-eyed vireo feeding young cow- 
birds, her foster children. 


ferricyanide of potash reducer will bring 
it back to normal, with a far better image 
than though development had been pre- 
maturely stopped. Another point—use 
the enlarging camera freely, bringing up 
the image of the bird to a desirable size, 
and into the most artistic position pos- 
sible, near the center of the picture. Thus 
one can remove a bird from the corner of 
the original negative, pick out selected 
birds from a group, and so on. This is 
perfectly legitimate. 


WHEN TO PHOTOGRAPH BIRDS 


But, however important may be all 
these technicalities, | know we're chafing 
to get outdoors and put the apparatus to 
good use. Whatever be the season in 
which this article is read, let us assume 
that it is spring, and June at that, the best 
time of the whole year for sport with the 
camera, the height of the nesting season. 
Carrying the small camera and its acces- 
sories—plates, tripod, focus-cloth, tree ap- 
paratus—and getting out of town, now we 
will leave the road and hunt that scrubby, 
briary pasture, where the yellow-breasted 
chat is singing so gloriously. Good luck, 
here is the nest in this tangle of black- 
berry vines! The owners, scolding off in 
the thicket, will probably not return to the 
nest with the camera set, so we will photo- 
graph the nest with its four speckled eggs 
without waiting. First bend back a few 
of the leaves, for the nest is completely 
hidden. Now set up the camera, not too 
far away, or we shall get a puzzle picture. 
Three or four feet off is about the right 


distance. Focus carefully, and stop the 
lens down to F-30, and give an exposure-of 
five or six seconds. Mercy; not in that 
glaring sunlight! If you have to do the 
trick alone, stand so as to cast a shadow 
on the nest, the sun being behind, and hold 
out the: focus-cloth.by means~-of. teeth, 
knees, and arm. Now make the exposure, 
and the leaves will show veins and the 
eggs their markings. It is a good rule, 
save for general landscape scenes, to make 
the exposure in dull, diffused light, even 
if necessary to wait for a cloud to pass over 
the sun, 

Next, we will stroll on to the adjoining 
patch of woodland. For awhile nothing 
turns up, but suddenly we espy, close at 
hand, owing to the thick foliage, a wood 
thrush upon her nest in a sapling, only 
breast high from the ground. Here is an 
elegant subject, an artistic nest*and the 
graceful bird with .large brown’eyes, gaz- 
ing*fixedly*at the unwelcome visitors. If 
we work it right we may get more than: a 
nest picture this time. Make every move- 
ment very slowly and deliberately. Set 
up the camera leisurely in sight of the 
bird, accustoming her to our presence. 
This is the time when the long-focus single 
lens will prove a boon. Take the first 
picture at a distance of a dozen feet, to 
make sure of something. Now try for one 
nearer. Five feet, and another shot, yes, 
two of them, to be surer of aright exposure, 
three and five seconds in this deep shade 
and non-actinic green surroundings. One 
more try, a little nearer, very carefully. 
A leaf is in the way, a foot from her bill. 
Dare we remove it? Hold your breath 
now, and move the hand inch by inch. It 


Chestnut-sided warbler standing in nest. 























A flock of turnstones surprised by stalking. 


takes five minutes, but it is time well 
spent. Set the shutter carefully and ex- 
pose for five seconds, lens wide open. 
Victory! We have her, and a beautiful 
picture. 

The day is not over yet. Suppose we 
go down by the pond and visit a nest of the 
red-eyed vireo previously found. By this 
time there should be well-grown young. 
Aha, what’s this? As I live, two young 
cowbirds in the nest —miserable parasites 
—and not a single surviving young vireo. 


Two homeless young cedar birds posing for 
their picture. 


The usurpers have shoved them all out 
of the little hanging basket on the sapling 
to their death. However, these will do all 
right for picture-making. So we will take 
them from the nest, perch them on a low 
branch in the sunlight, and set up the 
camera, disguised with foliage, close by 
and focused upon them. Then, with 
thread attached to the shutter, we will sit 
quietly at a little distance and see what 
will happen. Hear that scolding, mewing 
note? There comes the deluded foster- 
mother with a worm. For a few mo- 
ments she fears to deliver it, and scolds 
away at the camera, but it seems harmless, 
so down she flits to the branch beside the 
youngsters and presents the worm to the 
nearer one. A little pull on the thread, 
and we hear the shutter snap. The vireo 
hears it, too, and darts away, leaving us 
her picture, though. She will be back in 
five minutes, perhaps with a red rasp- 
berry, and in time we can get all the pic- 
tures of her that we desire. Then, if we 
like, we can take individual large portraits 
of the youngsters, posing them out under 
the open sky, but in light shadow, using 
the doublet, with an exposure of half a 
second. This will give beautiful soft de- 
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tail. The same method should be fol- 
lowed when we return them to the nest, 
though this is in deeper shade, and will 
require two or three seconds’ exposure. 
It may take some time to catch them 
when they are still, but it pays to be pa- 
tient and not be content with a “soot and 
whitewash” effect in glaring sunlight. 

Had the nest been up a tree, and ac- 
cessible, we should have had to climb and 
work in the same general way as with the 
hawk’s nest, using the tree apparatus to 
hold up the camera. First screw the bolt 
into the trunk or branch near the nest, 
then attach the camera to the padded end 
by means of the clamp, adjust and focus, 
and make ‘the exposure. If the light is 
strong, we can use the thread release to 
take the returning parent. But these 
small birds are so quick in their move- 
ments that an instantaneous exposure is 
necessary. If the nest is out at the end 
of a branch where it cannot be reached, 
leave it and find another. For myself, | 
do not care to cut down nests and change 
their positions, nor do I advise it as a 
practice. 











A brown thrasher resents the intrusion of 
the camera man. 


Thus far we have been telling only of the 
nesting-time experiences. Though this 
period affords the best opportunities, there 
is good sport also to be had at other times. 
Even amid the rigors of midwinter we can 
get some good “shots” by putting out 
food for the birds, setting the camera 
focused upon the “lunch-counter,” and 
making exposures by the thread from in- 
doors when the various birds come to feed. 





A young kingfisher comes out of its hole in time to figure in a quickly-taken picture. 








The rather rare alder fly-catcher at home. 
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CATCHING THE WATER BIRDS 


During the migrations, in regions where 
wildfowl and shore-birds are numerous, 
there is splendid sport in pursuit of these 
fine game-birds with the reflecting camera. 
Approach can be made by boat, by stalk- 
ing, or from the umbrella tent hidden by 
the shore as a blind. Trips off shore in 
fishing vessels often afford fine opportuni- 
ties for securing flight pictures, with the 
reflecting camera, of the restless ocean 
wanderers, such as petrels, shearwaters, 
jagers, or gulls. Throw out bits of fish- 
liver, which floats, and often they will 
come up close to hand. 

Vacation trips to some of the great 
resorts of bird-life are especially rewarding. 
Western lakes, both in nesting-time and 
in autumn, often teem with water-fowl. 
The southern coasts or swamps, in fall, 
winter and spring, give wonderful oppor- 
tunities. Marvelous indeed are the great 
breeding colonies of water birds, especially 
those which are under the protection of 
the Audubon Society. In most states 
there are occasional heron colonies which 
are very interesting. The use of the um- 
brella tent in such places is well-nigh 
amazing in its results. Pitch it amid the 
colony, or on its outskirts, disguised with 
materials from the surroundings, leave it 
awhile for the birds to become accustomed 
to it. Then go to it with a companion, 
crawl in, and have him depart. In a 
short time you will be gazing in wonder at 
wary birds all about you, even within 





reach. | never get over the wonder of it. 
Be careful to make no noise. Have only 
the lens show at the peek-hole, protruding 
through a small hole cut in the focus- 
cloth, and work behind this cloth. Many 
birds, notably the herons, cannot bear the 
noisy curtain shutter of the reflecting 
camera, so one must depend generally on 
the ordinary long-focus one, set on the 
tripod. 

People often ask me how I get such artis- 
tic pictures. Sometimes I am able to im- 
prove a picture by picking out an artistic 
bit from a negative and enlarging it some- 
what. But ordinarily it is due more to 
the fact that Nature is artistic than to any 
conscious selection of mine. We must 
take the bird when and where we can get 
it. But, besides this, | am not content 
with one picture of a subject, or a species, 
but take them by the score. Among so 
many, some are pretty sure to prove of 
special excellence and interest. 

This subject is big enough for a whole 
book, and I might go into almost endless 
further detail. But I have exhausted the 
space at my command, and if there is any- 
thing of helpful suggestion which has been 
omitted, it is not the fault of my good will. 
I only hope that the accounts of the 
pleasures which I have found in hunting 
with the camera, and my suggestions as to 
how to undertake this splendid sport, may 
help to add to the-large numbers of those 
who, like myself, have lost any satisfaction 
in killing, and with keen delight are learn- 
ing to substitute the camera for the gun. 


A wary house wren emerging from nest 
in an old can. 





“Th’ first man to start it ll drop,”’ he said, evenly. 


“Who’s goin’ to be th’ martyr?” 


HARLAN’S FINISH 


BY CLARENCE E. MULFORD 





DWARDS, marshal of 
Perry's Bend, slid off 
the counter in Jackson’s 
E store and glowered at 


the pelting rain outside, 
/, perturbed and grouchy. 
The wounded man _ in 


the corner stirred and looked at him with- 
out interest, while the proprietor, finishing 
his task, leaned back against the shelves 
and swore softly. 

“Seems to me they’ve been gone a 
long time,” remarked the wounded man. 

















“Reckon he led ’em a long chase.” He 
paused and then as an afterthought said 
with conviction: ‘But they’ll get him.” 

Edwards nodded moodily and Jackson 
replied with a monosyllable. 

Thirty-six hours had passed since Jerry 
Brown had shot Johnny Nelson, and 
Johnny’s outfit had taken up the chase at 
daybreak, six hours later. 

“Wish I could ’a’ gone with ’em,” Johnny 
growled. “I like to square my own ac- 
counts. But when I get well I’m going 
down to Harlan’s an’ clean house.” 
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“That ’ll be done as soon as yore friends 
come back,” Jackson replied, selecting a 
dried apricot from a box on the counter 
and glancing at the marshal to see how he 
took it. 

“That'll be done before then,’ Edwards 
said crisply, with the air of a man who has 
just settled a doubt. “They won't be 
back much before to-morrow if he headed 
for th’ country | think he did. I’m going 
down to th’ ‘Oasis’ and tell that gang to 
get out of town. They’ve been here too 
long now. I never had ’em dead to rights 
before, but I’ve got it on ’em this time. 
I’d ’a’ sent ’em flying yesterday only | 
sort of hated to take a man’s business away 
from him. But I’ve wrestled it all out, an’ 
they’ve got to go.” He buttoned his coat 
about him and pulled his sombrero more 
firmly on his head, starting for the door. 

“ll be back soon,” he said as he grasped 
the knob. 

“You better wait till you get help— 
there’s too many down there for one man 
to handle,” Jackson hastily remarked. 
“T’ll go with you,” he offered, looking for 
his hat. 

Edwards laughed shortly: ‘You stay 
here. | do my own work by myself,” he 
said. “If 1 took help they’d reckon | 
was scared,’ and the door slammed shut 
behind him. 

“He’s all nerve,” Jackson remarked. 
“It’s his good luck that he wasn’t killed 
long ago.” 

“They’re a bunch of cowards,” replied 
Johnny. “None of ’em wants to start 
things. Bunch of sheep!” he snorted. 
“Didn’t Jerry shoot me through his coat 
pocket?” 

“Yes, an’ yore a lucky dog, too,” Jack- 
son responded, having in mind that at first 
Johnny had been thought to be desperately 
wounded. ‘Why, yore friends are worse 
off than you are—out all day an’ night in 
this cussed storm.” 

Edwards made his way through the cold 
rain to Harlan’s saloon, alone and unafraid, 
pleased greatly by the order he would de- 
liver. At last he had proof enough to 
work on, to satisfy his consciénce, for the 
inevitable had come as the culmination of 
continued and clever defiance of law and 
order. 

Harlan’s crowd had lived without work- 
ing during Edward’s reign as marshal, and 


” 


while suspicion sometimes pointed strongly 
at them, there was lacking proof that they 
preyed on other men’s herds. They had 
avoided his order concerning the wearing of 
guns while in town, and had managed to 
barely keep on the safe side of the danger 
line. But now he had what he wanted— 
he had seen Johnny Nelson shot in the 
“Oasis” by one of the crowd, by a man 
who was wanted for brand-blotting. It 
behooved them to seek new fields for their 
energies, and quickly. 

He deliberately approached the front 
door of the “Oasis” and, opening it, 
stepped inside, his hands resting on his 
guns. His appearance caused a ripple of 
excitement torun around the room. After 
what had taken place, a visit from him 
could mean only one thing—trouble. And 
it was entirely possible that he had others 
within call to help him out if necessary. 

Harlan ceased wiping a glass and held 
the cloth suspended in one hand and the 
glass in the other: “Well?” he snapped, 
angrily, his eyes smoldering with fixed 
hatred. 

“Mebby it’s well—but it’s going to be a 
blamed sight better before sundown to- 
night,” evenly replied the marshal. “I’ve 
just dropped in to tell you to get out of 
town before dark—pack yore wagon an’ 
vamoose; an’ take yore friends with you. 
If you don’t—”’ he did not finish in words, 
for his tightening lips made them unneces- 
sary. 

“What?” yelled Harlan, red with anger. 
He placed his hands on the bar and leaned 
over it to give emphasis to his words: “Me 
pack up an’ git! Me leave this shack! 
Who’s going to pay me for it, hey? Me 
leave town! You drop out again an’ go 
back to Kansas, where you come from— 
they’re easier back there!” 

“1 ain’t found nothing very craggy 
around here,” retorted Edwards, closely 
watching the muttering crowd by the bar. 
“It takes more ’n a loud voice an’ a pack 
of sneaking coyotes to send me looking for 
something easier. An’ let me tell you 
this: You stay away from Kansas—they 
hangs people like you back there. That’s 
whatever. You pack up an’ git out of this 
town or I’ll start a burying plot with you on 
yore own land.” 

The low, angry buzz of Harlan’s friends 
and their savage, scowling faces would 
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have deterred a less determined man, but 
Edwards knew they were afraid of him, 
and the men he could call on to back him 
up. 
You all slip over th’ horizon before 
dark to-night, an’ it’s dark early this kind 
of weather,” he continued. “Don’t get 
restless with yore hands!”’ he snapped 
ominously at the crowd. “I mean what 
I] say—you shake th’ mud from this town 
off ’n yore feet before dark—before that 
Bar-20 outfit gets back,’”’ he added mean- 
ingly. 

Questions, imprecations and threats filled 
the room, and the crowd began to spread 
out slowly. His guns came out like a 
flash and he laughed with the elation of 
impending battle. ‘Th’ first man to start 
it ‘Il drop,” he said, evenly. “Who's 
going to be th’ martyr?” 

“By G—d, | won't leave town!” shouted 
Harlan. “I'll stay here if I’m killed for it!” 

“T admire your loyalty to principle, but 
you've got d—n little sense,” retorted the 
marshal. “You ain’t no practical man. 
Keep yore hands where they are!’’—his 
vibrant voice turned the shifting crowd 
to stone-like rigidity and he backed slowly 
toward the door, the poor light gleaming 
dully from the polished blue-stcel of his 
Colts. Rugged, lion-like, charged to his 
finger-tips with reckless courage and dare- 
devil self-confidence, \his personality over- 
flowed and dominate the room, hypnotic 
in its effect. He was their master, and 
they knew it; they had known it for the 
greater part of two years, and the training 
now stood him in good stead. 

For a moment he stood in the open door- 
way keenly scrutinizing them for signs of 
danger, his back to the storm, his unwav- 
ering guns charged with certain death and 
his strong face made stronger by the 
shadows in its hollows: “Before dark!” — 
and he was gone. 

Behind him he left deep silence, which 
endured for several moments. 

“By th’ Lord I won't!” cried Harlan, 
still staring at the door. 

The spell was broken and a babel of 
voices filled the room, threats mingling 
with excuses, hot, vibrant, profane. These 
men were not cowards all the way through, 
but only when face to face with the master. 
They had flourished by their wits on the 
same range with the outfits of the C-80 and 


the Double-Arrow, for individually they 
were “bad,” and collectively they made a 
force of no mean strength. Edwards had 
landed among them like a thunderbolt 
and had proved his prowess, and they still 
held him in awesome respect, for his per- 
sonality was charged with dominant force 
and his courage was without flaw. His 
reckless audacity and grim singleness of 
purpose had saved him on more than one 
occasion, for had he wavered once he would 
have been shot down without mercy. But 
gradually his enforcement of hampering 
laws became more and more intolerable 
and their subordinated spirits were nearly 
on the point of revolt. When he faced 
them they resumed their former positions 
in relation to him—but once free from him 
personally they plotted to destroy him. 
Here was the crisis—it was now or never. 
They could not evade his ultimatum—it 
was obey or fight. 

Submission was not to be thought of, 
for to flee would be to lose caste, and 
the story of such an act would follow 
them everywhere. Here they had lived 
and here they would stay if possible, and 
to this end they discussed ways and means. 

“Harlan’s right!” emphatically an- 
nounced Laramie Joe. “We can’t pull 
out and have this follow us.” 

“We should ’a’ started it with a rush 
while Edwards was in here,’ remarked 
Boston, regretfully. 

Harlan stopped his pacing and faced 
them, shoving out a whiskey bottle as aid 
to his logic: 

“That chance is past, an’ it’s a good 
thing,” he began. “He was primed an’ 
looking fer trouble, an’ he’d shore got a 
few of us afore he went under. What we 
want is strategy. You-all have got as 
much brains as him an’ if we thrash this 
thing out we can find a way to call his 
play—an’ get him. No use of any of us 
a-getting plugged unless we has to. But 
whatever we do we’ve got to start quick an’ 
have things right afore th’ Bar-20 comes 
back. Harper, you an’ Quinn go scout- 
ing—don’t take no guns, neither. Act 
like you was a hittin’ th’ long trail out, and 
work back here on acircle. See how many 
of his friends are in town. While you are 
gone th’ rest of us ’ll hold a pow-wow an’ 
take th’ kinks outen this game. Don’t 
lose no time.” 
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“Good!” cried Slivers Lowe emphati- 
cally. ‘‘There’s blamed few in town now. 
Most of ’em are off on th’ range. Bet we 
won’t have more ’n six to fight. An’ 
there’s six of us here.” 

The scouts departed at once and the re- 
maining four drew close in consultation. 

“One more drink around, an’ then no 
more till this trouble is over,’ Harlan said, 
passing the bottle. The drinks, in view 
of the coming drouth, were long and deep, 
and new courage and vindictiveness crept 
through their veins. 

“Now here’s th’ way it looks to me,” 
Harlan continued, placing the bottle, un- 
tasted by himself, on the floor behind him. 
“We've got to work a surprise an’ take Ed- 
wards an’ his friends off their guard. 
That ’ll be easy if we ’re careful. When we 
get them out of th’ way we can take Jack- 
son’s store an’ one of th’ other shacks an’ 
wait for th’ Bar-20. They’ll ride right up, 
like they allus do, an’ when they get close 
we'll open th’ game with a volley an’ make 
every shot tell. “Twon’t last long, ’cause 
every one of us ‘Il have his man named be- 
fore they get here. Then th’ few strad- 
dlers in town, seeing how easy we've 
handled it, ‘ll join us. We've got four 
men to come in yet, an’ by th’ time th’ C-80 
an’ Double-Arrow hears about it we'll be 
fixed to drive em back home. We ought 
to be sixteen or eighteen strong by dark.” 

“That sounds good, all right,” remarked 
Slivers, thoughtfully. ‘But can we do 
it?” 

“Course we can! We ain’t no fool 
kids!” snapped Laramie Joe, the most 
courageous of the lot. 

“We can do it easy if Edwards goes 
under first,” hastily replied Harlan. ‘An’ 
me an’ Laramie ‘ll see to that. If we 
don’t get him, you-all can hit th’ trail— 
unless yore nerve is th’ kind that stands up 
an’ fights ’stead of running away. | 
reckon | ain’t none mistaken in any of you 
—you'll all be there when things gets hot.” 

“You can bet / won’t dono trail hitting,” 
growled Boston, glancing at Slivers. 

“I’m glued to my crowd,” Slivers re- 
plied uneasily, crossing his legs. “Are we 
going to begin from here?” 

“We ought to spread out cautious an’ 
surround Jackson’s, or wherever Edwards 
is,” Laramie Joe suggested. “That’s 
my——” 
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“Yore right! Now you've hit it!” in- 
terrupted Harlan, slapping Laramie across 
the back. ‘What'd | tell you about our 
brains!” he cried enthusiastically. He was 
just about to propose that plan of battle 
when Laramie saved him the trouble. 
“I'd never thought of that, Laramie. 
Why, we've got ’em licked to a finish right 
now!” 

“That 7s a hummer of a game,” laughed 
Slivers. 

“You bet!” cried Boston, reaching for 
the bottle under cover of the excitement 
and enthusiasm. 

Harlan pushed it away with his foot and 
raised his clenched fist: ‘Do you wonder | 
didn’t think of that plan?” he demanded. 
“Ain’t I been too mad to think at all? 
Hain’t I seen my friends treated like dogs, 
an’ made to swaller insults when I couldn’t 
help ‘em! Didn’t I see Jerry Brown 
chased out of my saloon like a wild beast? 
If we’re what we've been called, then 
we'll sneak out of town with our tails 
atween our laigs; but if we’re men we'll 
stay right here an’ cram th’ insults down 
th’ throats that made em! By G—d if 
we're men let’s prove it an’ make them 
liars swaller our lead!” 

“My sentiments, an’ allus was!” roared 
Slivers, slapping Harlan’s shoulder. 

“We're men all right, an’ we'll show ’em 
it, too.” 

The door opened and four guns covered 
it before it had swung a foot. 

“Put ’em down—it’s Quinn!” cried the 
man in the doorway. “All right, Jed,” he 
called impatiently over his shoulder to the 
man who crowded him. After Quinn came 
Big Jed and Harper brought up the rear. 
They had no more than shaken the water 
from their sombreros when the back door 
let in Charley Rich and his two companions, 
Frank and Tom Nolan. While greetings 
were being exchanged and the existing 
conditions explained to the newcomers, 
Harper and Quinn drew Harlan aside and 
reported, the proprietor smiling and nod- 
ding his head wisely. 

“Well, boys!” cried Harlan above the 
babel of excited voices, “things are our 
way. Quinn, here, met Joe Barr of the 
C-80, who said Converse an’ four other 
fellers who might side with Edwards 
stopped at th’ ranch an’ won’t be back 
home till th’ storm stops. Harper met 
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Fred Neal going back to the Double-Arrow, 
so all we got to figure on is th’ marshal, 
Jackson an’ Barr, an’ they’re all in Jack- 
son’s store. Lacey might cut loose, since 
he’d sell more liquor if | went under, but 
he won’t do much if he does. Now we'll 
get right at it” —the whole thing was gone 
over thoroughly and in detail, positions 
assigned and a signal agreed upon. Seeing 
that weapons were in good condition after 
their long storage in the cellar, and that 
belts were full of cartridges, the ten men 
left the room one at a time or in pairs, 
Harlan and Laramie Joe being the last. 
And both Harlan and Laramie Joe de- 
layed long enough to take the precaution 
of placing their horses where they would 
be handy in case of need. 


Joe Barr laughingly replied to Johnny 
Nelson’s growled remark about the condi- 
tions of things in general and tried to 
sooth him, but Johnny was unsoothable. 

“T’ve been a telling him right along that 
he’s got th’ best of it,” complained Jack- 
son in a weary voice. “Got a smashed 
collar-bone an’ a measly hole through his 
shoulder—good Lord, if it ’d gone a little 
lower!” he finished with a show of ex- 
asperation. 

“An’ I’ve been telling you it ain’t th’ 
shoulder that’s got me on th’ prod!”’ re- 
torted Johnny. “But why couldn’t I go 
with my friends after Jerry an’ get th’ shot 
later, if I had to get it at all? Look what 
I’m a missing, roped an’ thrown in this 
ten by ten shack while they’re having a 
little excitement.” 

“Yore missing some blamed nasty 
weather, Kid,” replied the marshal., 
“You ain’t got no kick coming. Why, | 
got soaked through just going down to the 
“Oasis.’” 

“Well, I’m kicking, just th’ same,” 
snapped Johnny. ‘An’ i don’t see no- 
body big enough to stop me, neither—get 
that?” 

The rear door opened and Fred Neal 
looked in. “Hey, Barr, come out an’ 
gimme a hand in th’ corral. Busted my 
cinch half a mile out—an’ how th’ devil it 
ever busted like—” the door slammed shut 
and softened his monologue. 
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“Huh! I told him a week ago that his 
cussed cinch wouldn’t hold any better ’n 
a piece of wet paper,” Barr remarked, 
adding materially to the atmosphere of 
sullen discontent rampant in the room. 
“Now I gotter go out an’-—”’ the slam of 
the door surpassed anything yet attempted 
in that line of endeavor. 

“Say, does anybody ever eat in this 
town?” suddenly queried Johnny, with 
great sarcasm. ‘‘Mebby a good feed won’t 
do me to good, but I’m going to fill myself 


regardless. After that, if it don’t kill me, 


I’m shore going to trim somebody at Ol’ 
Sledge—for a quarter a hand.” 

“If I could play you enough hands at 
that price I’d sell out an’ live high without 
working,” grinned Jackson, preparing to 
give the reckless invalid all he could eat. 
“That’s purty high, Kid; but I feel real 
devilish—so I’m coming in.” 

“I’m going to my shack an’ get some 
money—an’ bust th’ pair of you,” laughed 
Edwards, buttoning his coat and going 
toward the door. “A log must ’a’ got 
jammed in th’ sluice gate up there,” he 
muttered, scowling at the black sky. 
“Well, here goes,” and he stepped quickly 
into the storm. 

Jackson paused with a frying pan in his 
hands and looked through the window 
after the departing marshal, and saw him 
stagger, stumble forward and then jerk 
out his guns and begin firing. Hard firing 
now burst out and Jackson, cursing angrily, 
dropped the pan and reached for his rifle— 
to drop it also and sink down, struck by 
the bullet which crashed in through the 
window. Johnny let out a yell of rage, 
grabbed his Colt and ran to the door in 
time to see Edwards slowly raise up on 
one elbow, fire his last shot and fall back 
riddled by bullets. 

Jackson crawled to his rifle and then to 
the side window, where he propped his 
back against a box and prepared to do his 
best. 

“It was a shore surprise, all right,” he 
swore. ‘An’ they went an’ got Edwards 
before he could do anything.” 

“They did not!” retorted Johnny. 
“He—” the glass in the door fell in and 
the speaker, stepping to one side, with a 
new and superficial wound, opened fire on 
the building down the street. Two men 
were lying on the ground across the street 
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—those Edwards had shot—and another 
was trying to drag himself to the shelter 
of the building. A man sprinted from an 
old corral close by in a brave attempt to 
help his friend and Johnny swore because 
he had to shoot twice at the same mark. 

Barr, closely followed by Neal, and both 
wounded, ran in through the rear door. 
They had been caught in the corral but 
managed to hold their own until they had 
a chance to make a rush for the store. 

“Where’s Edwards?” cried Barr, catch- 
ing sight of Jackson. “Are you plugged 
bad?” he asked the proprietor. 

“Well, I ain’t plugged a whole lot good!” 
snapped Jackson. “An’ Edwards is dead. 
We're going to get it, too—these walls 
don’t stop them bullets. How many out 
there?” 

“Must be a dozen,” replied Neal, who 
had not remained idle. Both he and Barr 
were moving boxes and barrels against the 
side wall to make a breastwork capable of 
stopping the bullets which came through 
the boards. 

“T reckon—I’m bleeding inside,” Jack- 
son muttered, wearily and without hope. 
“Wonder how—long we—can hold out?” 

“We'll hold out till we’re good an’ 
dead!” replied Johnny, hotly. “They 
ain’t got us yet an’ they’ll pay for it be- 
fore they do. If we can hold ’em off till 
Buck an’ th’ boys come back we'll have 
th’ pleasure of helping bury all of ’em.” 

“Oh, I'll get you next time,” assured 
Barr to an enemy, slipping a fresh cart- 
ridge into the Sharps and peering out at 
a slight raise on the muddy plain. 

“But what in h— is it all about, any- 
how’”’ asked Neal, finding time to ask an 
immaterial question. “‘Who are they— 
can’t see nothing but blurrs through this 
rain.” 

“Yes, what’s the game?” asked Barr, 
mildly surprised that he had not thought 
of it before. 

“It’s that ‘Oasis’ crowd,” Johnny re- 
sponded. He fired and growled with dis- 
appointment. 

“Edwards—told Harlan to—get out of 
—town,” Jackson began. 

“An’ to take his gang with him,” Johnny 
interposed quickly to save Jackson from 
the strain. “They had till dark. Guess 
th’ rest. Oh, you coyote!” he shouted, 
staggering back. There was a report from 
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the barricade and Neal called out, “I got 
him, Nelson—he’s done. How are you?” 

“Mad! Mad!” yelled Johnny, grasp- 
ing his twice wounded shoulder and danc- 
ing with pain and rage. “Right in th’ 
same place! Oh, wait! Wait! Hey, 
gimme a rifle—I can’t do nothing with a 
Colt at this range. My name’s not Cas- 
sidy,” and he went slamming around the 
room in hot search of what he wanted. 

“There ain’t no more—Johnny,” feebly 
called Jackson, raising slightly to ease 
himself. ‘You can have my gun—purty 
soon. I won’t be able to use it—much 
longer.” 

“Why don’t Buck an’ Hoppy hurry up?” 
snarled Johnny. 

“Be a long time—mebby.” mumbled 
Jackson, his trembling hands trying to 
steady the rifle. ‘“They’re all—around 
us—ah, missed!” he intoned hoarsely, 
trying to pump the lever with unobeying 
hands. “I can’t last—much—”’ the words 
ceased abruptly and the clatter of the rifle 
on the floor told the story. 

Johnny stumbled over to him and 
dragged him aside, covered the upturned 
face with his own sombrero and picked up 
the rifle. Rolling a barrel of flour against 
the wall below the window he fixed him- 
self as comfortably as possible and threw 
a shell into the chamber. 

“Now, you coyotes—you pay me fer 
that!”’ he gritted, resting the gun on the 
window sill and holding it so he could 
work it with one hand and shoulder. 

“Wonder how them pups ever pumped 
up nerve enough to cut loose?” queried 
Neal from behind his flour barrel. 

“Whiskey,” hazarded Barr. ‘“That’s 
three times I’ve missed that snake—wish 
it ’d stop raining so I could see clear.” 

“Why don’t you wish they’d come out 
an’ line up fer us—got as much chance of 
having it come true,’ responded Neal, 
sarcastically. He smothered a curse and 
looked curiously at his left arm, and from it 
to the new, yellow-splintered hole in the 
wall, which was already turning dark from 
the water in it. “Hey, Joe, we need some 
more boxes!”’ he exclaimed, again looking 
at his arm. 

“Yes,” came Johnny’s voice. “Three 
of *em—five of ’em, an’ about six feet long 
an’ afoot deep. But if my outfit gets here 
in time we'll want a dozen.” 
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“Say, Lacey’s firing now!” suddenly 
cried Barr. ‘‘He’s shooting out of his 
windy. That ‘ll stop ’em from rushing 
us! Good boy, Lacey!” he shouted, but 
Lacey did not hear him. 

“An’ he’s worse off than we are, being 
alone,” commented Neal. “Hey! One of 
us better make a break for help—my 
ranch’s th’ nearest. What d’ ye say?” 

“They'll stop you before you can get ten 
feet,” Barr replied with conviction. 

“No, they won’t—th’ corral hides th’ 
back door, an’ all th’ firing is on this side. 
I can sneak along th’ back wall an’ by keep- 
ing th’ building atween me an’ them, get 
off a long ways before they know anything 
about it. Then it’s a dash—an’ they 
can’t catch me. But can you fellers hold 
out if | dor” 

“Two can hold out as good as three— 
go ahead,” Johnny replied. ‘Leave me 
some of yore Colt cartridges, though. 
You can’t use ’em all before you get home.” 

“Don’t stop fer that—there’s a shelf full 
of all kinds behind th’ counter,” Barr in- 
terposed quickly. 

“Well, so long an’ good luck,” and the 
rear door closed, and softly this time. 

“Two hours is a long time,” Barr mut- 
tered, shifting his position. “He can’t do 
it in less, nohow.” 

“He can’t do it in two—not there an’ 
back,” Johnny remarked. ‘Th’ trail is 
mud over th’ fetlocks. Give him three at 
th’ least.” 

“We'll know he got away if we don’t 
hear no ruction in a few minutes,” Barr 
soliloquized. ‘An’ he’s got a fine cayuse 
for mud.” 

“Hey, why can’t you do th’ same thing 
if he makes it?” Johnny suddenly asked. 
“T can hold her alone, all right.” 

“Yore a good-natured liar!” ejaculated 
Barr. “But can you ride?” 

“Reckon so, but I ain’t agoin’ to.” 

“Why, we both can go—it’s a cinch!” 
Barr cried. ‘Come on!” 

“Lord!—an’ I never thought of that! 
Reckon I was too mad,” Johnny replied. 
“But I kinder hates to leave Edwards an’ 
Jackson,” he added sullenly. 

“But they’re gone! You can’t help 
them!” 

“How ’bout Lacey chipping in on our 
fight?” demanded Johnny. “I ain't 
agoin’ to leave him to take it all. You 
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go, Barr—it wasn’t yore fight, anyhow. 
You didn’t even know what you was 
fighting fer!” 

“| forgot about Lacey,” replied Barr, 
seating himself on the floor behind the 
breastwork. At that instant a tomato can 
went spang! and fell off the shelf behind 
the counter. “Too late, anyhow—they 
ain’t going to let no more get away on that 
side.” 


Ill 


Hopalong Cassidy, riding at the head of 
his outfit, stopped swearing at the weather 
and looked up and along the trail in front 
of him, seeing a hard-riding man approach- 
ing. He turned his head and spoke to 
Buck Peters, his foreman, who rode close 
behind him. ‘Somebody’s in a shore ’nuf 
hurry—why, it’s Fred Neal.” 

It was. Mr. Neal was making his arms 
move and was also shouting something 
at the top of his voice. The noise of the 
rain and of the horses’ hoofs splashing in 
the mud and water at first made his words 
unintelligible, but it was not long before 
Hopalong heard something which caused 
him to sit up even straighter. In a mo- 
ment Neal was near enough to be heard 
distinctly and the outfit shook itself out of 
its weariness and physical misery and fol- 
lowed its leader at reckless speed. As 
they rode, Neal briefly outlined the relative 
positions of the combatants and while 
Buck’s more cautious mind was debating 
the best way toattack the enemy, Hopalong 
cried out the plan to be followed. There 
would be no strategy—Johnny, wounded 
and desperate, was fighting for his life. 
What was wanted was a dash regardless 
of consequences to those making it, for 
time was a big factor to the two men in 
Jackson’s store. 

“Ride right at ’em!” Hopalong cried. 
“| knowthat bunch. They’ll be too scared 
to shoot straight. Paralyze ‘em! Three 
or four are gone now—an’ th’ whole bunch 
wasn’t worth one of th’ men they went 
out after.” 

“Right you are!” came from the rear. 

“Ride up th’ arroyo as close as we can 
get, an’ then over th’ edge an’ straight at 
em,” Buck ordered. “Their shooting an’ 
th’ rain will cover th’ noise we make. An’, 
boys, no quarter.” 
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“Reckon not!” gritted Red, savagely. 
“Not with Edwards an’ Jackson dead, an’ 
Johnny fighting for his life!” 

“They’re still at it!” cried Lanky as the 
faint and intermittent sound of firing could 
be heard; the driving wind was blowing 
from the town, and this, also, would deaden 
the noise of their approach. 

“That means that there’s somebody left 
to fight ’em!” exclaimed Red, thankfully. 
“Hope it’s th’ Kid,” he muttered. 

“They can’t rush th’ store till they get 
Lacey, an’ they can’t rush him till they get 
th’ store,” shouted Neal over his shoulder. 
“They'd be in a cross-fire if they did.” 

“They'll be in one purty soon,” promised 
Pete. 

Hopalong and Red reached the edge of 
the arroyo first and plunged over the bank 
into the yellow storm-water whirling along 
over the bottom like a miniature flood. 
After them came Buck, Neal and the others, 
the water shooting up in sheets as each 
successive horse plunged into it. Out 
again on the other side they strung out 
into single file along the narrow foothold be- 
tween water and bank and raced toward 
the sharp bend some hundreds of paces 
ahead, the point in the arroyo’s course 
nearest the town. The dripping horses 
scrambled up the slippery slope and then 
leaped forward under the goading of spurs 
and quirts across the soggy, level plain as 
fast as they could. 

A quarter of a mile ahead lay the scat- 
tered shacks of the town, and as they drew 
nearer the riders could see the flashes of 
guns and the smoke-fog lying close to the 
ground. Fire spat from Jackson’s store 
and a cloud of smoke still lingered around 
a window in Lacey’s saloon. Then a yell 
reached their ears, a yell of rage, conster- 
nation and warning. Figures scurried to 
seek cover and the firing from Jackson’s 
and Lacey’s grew more rapid. 

“You will, hey?” yelled Hopalong, firing 
at a man who foolishly stopped to fire at 
him. The man pitched forward, his shot 
going wild. Red fired and another of the 
enemy went down, but tried to rise—Buck’s 
gun cracked and the foreman rode on in hot 
pursuit of a fugitive who had nearly gained 
the “Oasis.” As the outfit burst past Jack- 
son’s store Johnny yelled at them joyfully, 
but while they flung back a cheering reply 
they did not stop. 
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“There they go!” cried Hopalong, sud- 
denly wheeling and racing after two men 
who were sprinting for an old corral. “Bet 
they’ve got cayuses in there—come on!” 

““Go it—I’m coming!” shouted Red in 
swift reply. “‘That’s what they’re after-- 
an’ they’ll be fresher than our’n, too.” 

The fleeing pair reached the corral, dis- 
appeared for a moment and then re- 
appeared in the saddle, urging their fright- 
ened mounts by every means within their 
power. 

Hopalong, dropping the reins, began 
firing with both Colts and the man nearest 
to him went down. The other, by a burst 
of great speed drew away rapidly and 
Hopalong swore at his helplessness to stop 
him. Then Red, master of the rifle, slid 
to a stand, took deliberate aim and fired. 
The horse leaped and came down in a heap, 
it’s rider pitching over its head. He 
struggled to his feet and started to run, but 
Red fired again. 

“Good!” cried Hopalong. 
lan!” 

“Was, you mean,” replied Red, wheel- 
ing. “Any more, I wonder?” 

“Don’t hear no more shooting—sounds 
real peaceful. An’ there goes Buck an’ 
th’ fellers back past th’ ‘Oasis.’ Reckon 
we've got ’em all. Come on back an’ find 
out.” 

Red spurred and joined his friend, growl- 
ing: “Blasted coyotes! Killed Jackson 
an’ Edwards, an’ wanted th’ Kid, an’ he 
shore showed ’em what fighting is. But 
I wonder what got into ’em all at once?” 

“Edwards paid his way, all right,” re- 
plied Hopalong. “If I do as well when 
my time comes I won’t have no kick com- 
ing. 

“Yore time ain’t coming that way,” re- 
sponded Red, smiling. “You'll die a 
natural death, ‘less you get sassy with 
me. 

“Shore they’re all gone—our friends look 


“That’s Har- 


, 


happy,” Hopalong remarked. ‘Hey, 
Buck! Got ’em all?” 
“Yes. There was only five to get, an’ 


I reckon they was pretty well shot up be- 
fore we took a hand. You know Johnny 
was in it all th’ time,” Buck replied, smil- 
ing. “This town’s had th’ cleaning up it 
needed for a long time,” he added. 

They were at Jackson’s store now, and 
hurriedly dismounted and ran into see 











Johnny. They found him lying across 
some boxes, which brought him almost on 
a level with the window sill. He was too 
weak to stand, while near him in similar 
condition lay Barr, too far gone from loss 
of blood to do more than look his welcome. 

“How are you, Kid?” cried Buck anx- 
iously, bending over him, the crowd at his 
back. 

“Tired, Buck, an’ all shot up,” Johnny 
slowly replied. ‘When I saw you fellers 
—streak past this windy—I sort of went 
flat—something broke,” he said, faintly 
and with an effort, and the foreman or- 
dered him not to talk. Deft fingers, 
schooled by practice in rough and ready 
surgery, were busy over him and in half 
an hour he lay on Jackson’s cot, covered 
with bandages. 

“Hullo, Lacey!” exclaimed Hopalong, 
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leaping forward and shaking hands with 
the man Red and Billy had gone to help. 
“Purty well scratched up, but lively yet, 
hey?” 

“I’m able to hobble over here an’ shake 
han’s with that Kid of your’n—he’s a 
dandy,” Lacey replied. ‘Fought like a 
regiment. Hullo, Johnny!” and his hand 
clasp told much. 

“Yore cross-fire did it,” Johnny smiled. 
“Yore all right.” 

Red turned and looked out of the window 
toward the “Oasis” and then glanced at 
Buck: ‘“‘Reckon we better burn Harlan’s 
shack—it’s all that’s left of that gang 
now,” he suggested. 

“That stands till Johnny sets it off,” 
Hopalong interposed quickly, “It’s his 
celebration—he was shot in it.” 

Johnny smiled. 





THE 


SECRET 


BY ESTHER W. AYRES 


There was a whisper in the air to-day! 
It perched and fluttered, all unchilled and gay, 
Amid the ice-clad branches of the trees. 


From drift to drift 


It flitted, and did lift 
A note of challenge to the stinging breeze. 


I] heard it—did not your— 
And straight a secret knew! 


There is a whisper in the air to-night! 
The stars are nearer—though so cold and bright, 
I peer my frosted window through and know 


The shrouded earth 


Is dreaming of re-birth, 
Stirring and murmuring beneath the snow! 


I hear it—do not your— 


Spring will make all things new! 






A PORT OF VANISHED FLEETS 





BY RALPH D. PAINE 


XIV—OLD SALEM SHIPS AND SAILORS 





~t=7N THESE days of huge 
=eaa-| ships and cavernous 
1 holds, in which freight 
is stowed to the amount 
=) of many thousand tons, 
<=": one is apt to think that 
the early American 
mariners carried on their commerce over- 
seas in a small way. In the golden era of 
Salem shipping, however, her little vessels 
fetched home from the Orient rich cargoes 
which weave a thread of romance through 
the dusty statistics of the ancient Custom 
House records. The Leander, owned by 
Joseph Peabody, was a brig of only 223 
tons, yet she brought from Canton two car- 
goes which paid in duties $86,847 and 
$92,392. The Sumatra, a slightly larger 
vessel, came home from China with a cargo 
which enriched the Custom House to the 
amount of $128,363. In the following 
year she paid $138,480 in duties for one 
voyage, and in the year after that $140,701. 
In other words, two small sailing vessels in 
five voyages between 1825 and 1831, 
reaped such dazzling profits for Joseph 
Peabody that he was able to pay to the 
Federal Government in duties more than a 
half million dollars. In the decade from 
1800 to 1810, when the maritime prosperity 
of the port was at flood-tide, the foreign 
entries numbered more than one thousand 
sail, and the total amount of duties more 
than seven million dollars. From the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century until the 
ships of Salem vanished from blue water, a 
period of seventy years, roughly speaking, 
more than twenty million dollars streamed 
into the Custom House as duties on foreign 
cargoes. 
In the heydey of Salem commerce the 
port had no more picturesque figure than 
Captain George Crowninshield, a seafarer 
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of the rugged and precocious breed which 
sailed American ships where the traders of 
no other nation dared to go. He was the 
eldest of six brothers, whose father and 
grandfather were Salem merchants and 
shipowners. The youngest of these half 
dozen sturdy sons died of fever at Guada- 
loupe while captain’s clerk of a Salem ship 
at fourteen years of age. These boys were 
sent to school to study navigation at eleven 
and twelve years, and as soon as they had 
mastered the theory of finding their way 
at sea they were shipped away as sailors 
or captain’s clerks. 

All of the five surviving brothers com- 
manded ships before they were twenty, and 
at one time all five were absent from Sa- 
lem in their own vessels, three in the East 
India trade. One brother, Benjamin, was 
appointed Secretary of the Navy, under 
Madison. This eldest son, Captain George 
Crowninshield, who served his years at 
sea, from forecastle to cabin, and then re- 
tired ashore to become a shipping mer- 
chant, was the patriotic son of Salem, who 
chartered the brig Henry, manned her with 
a crew of shipmasters and sailed to Halifax 
to bring home the bodies of Lawrence and 
Ludlow after the defeat of the Chesapeake 
by the Shannon. 

Those who knew him have handed down 
a vivid description of his unusual person- 
ality. He was robust and daring beyond 
the ordinary, and a great dandy, in his 
small clothes and Hessian boots with gold 
tassels. “His coat was wonderful in cloth, 
pattern, trimmings and buttons, and his 
waistcoat was a work of art. He wore a 
pigtail and on top of all a bell-crowned 
beaver hat, not what is called a beaver to- 
day, but one made of beaver skin, shaggy 
like a terrier dog.” 

Captain George had the distinction of 











being the first American yachtowner. As 
early as 1801 he had built in Salem a sloop 
called the Jefferson, in which he cruised for 
several years. She was turned into a 
privateer in the War of 1812. While the 
Jefferson was beyond doubt the first deep 
water vessel built for pleasure in this coun- 
try, and the first yacht that ever flew the 
Stars and Stripes, her fame is overshadowed 
by that of the renowned Cleopatra’s Barge, 
the second yacht owned by Captain Crown- 
inshield, and the first of her nation to cruise 
in foreign waters. The Cleopatra's Barge 
was a nine days’ wonder from Salem to 
the Mediterranean, and was in many ways 
one of the most remarkable vessels ever 
launched. 

Her owner found himself at forty-nine 
years in the prime of his adventurous 
energy with his occupation gone. The 
shipping firm founded by his father had 
been dissolved, and this member of the 
house fell heir to much wealth and leisure. 
Passionately fond of the sea and sailors, 
he determined to build the finest vessel 
ever dreamed of by a sober-minded Amer- 
ican, and to cruise and live aboard in her 
for the remainder of his days. There were 
no other sea-going yachts to pattern after, 
wherefore the Cleopatra’s Barge was 
modeled and rigged like of a smart priva- 
teer or sloop-of-war. When she was 
launched in Salem harbor in 1817, a thou- 
sand curious people visited her every day 
she lay in port. Her fittings were gorgeous 
for her time, what with oriental draperies, 
plate glass mirrors, sideboards, and plate. 
She was eighty-seven feet long, and in 
dimensions almost the counterpart of the 
famous sloop Mayflower of modern times. 
When she was ready for sea, this yacht had 
cost her owner fifty thousand dollars. 
She was rigged as a brigatine, and carried 
a mighty press of sail, studding-sails on 
the foreyards, skysail, “ringtail,” “water- 
sail,” and other handkerchiefs now un- 
known. 

With that bold individuality of taste 
responsible for the yellow curricle in which 
Captain George was wont to dazzle Salem 
when he drove through the streets, he 
painted his yacht in different colors and 
patterns along her two sides. To star- 
board she showed a hull of horizontal 
stripes laid on in most of the colors of the 
rainbow. To port she was a curious “‘her- 
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ring-bone” pattern of brilliant hues. Her 
stern was wide and pierced with little cabin 
windows. 

With his cousin Benjamin as skipper, the 
owner sailed for the Mediterranean on 
what was destined to be a triumphant 
voyage. He had prepared himself with 
no fewer than three hundred letters of in- 
troduction to eminent civil, military and 
naval persons of Italy, Spain, and other 
countries. The cook of Cleopatra’s Barge 
was a master of his craft, the stock of wine 
was choice and abundant, and if ever an 
open handed yachtsman sailed the deep 
it was this Salem pioneer of them all. 

The vessel was the sensation of the hour 
in every port. Her journal recorded that 
more than three thousand visitors came 
aboard on every pleasant day while she 
was abroad, and that in Barcelona eight 
thousand people came off to inspect her 
in one day. Wherever possible the owner 
chartered a band of music or devised other 
entertainment for his guests. His yacht 
was more than a pleasure barge, for he had 
the pleasure of beating the crack frigate 
United States in a run from Cartagena to 
Port Mahone, and on the way to Genoa 
she logged thirteen knots for twelve hours 
on end. 

It was at Genoa that an Italian astron- 
omer of considerable distinction, Baron von 
Zack, paid a visit aboard and recorded 
this incident to the credit of Salem sea- 
faring. 

“| went on board with all the world and 
it happened that in enquiring after my 
friends and correspondents at Philadel- 
phia and Boston, I mentioned among others 
the name of Nathaniel Bowditch. 

“*He is a friend of our family and our 
neighbor at Salem,’ replied the captain, a 
smart little old man. ‘And that young 
man you see there, my son, was his pupil. 
In fact, it is he, not myself, who navigates 
the ship. Question him a little and see 
if he has learned anything.’ 

“Our dialogue was as follows; 

“You have had an excellent teacher of 
navigation, young man. You cannot help 
being a good scholar. In making the 
Straits of Gibraltar what was the error in 
your reckoning?’ 

“The young man replied, ‘six miles.’ 

“*You must, then, have got your longi- 
tude very exactly. How did you get it?’ 
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“First, by our chronometer and after- 
wards by lunar distance.’ 

““What! Do you know how to take and 
calculate the longitude by lunar distances?’ 

“The young captain seemed somewhat 
nettled at my question, and answered me 
with a scornful smile, ‘1 know how to cal- 
culate the longitude? Why, our cook can 
do that.’ 

“*Your cook,’ I cried. Here the owner 
of the ship and the old captain assured 
me that the cook on board could calculate 
the longitude very well; that he had a 
taste and passion for it and did it every 
day. 

““There he is,’ said the young man, 
pointing with his finger at a negro holding 
a chicken in one hand and a butcher knife 
in the other. ‘Come forward, Jack,’ said 
the Captain to him. ‘The gentleman is 
surprised that you can calculate the longi- 
tude. Answer his questions.’ 

“T asked the cook, ‘What method do 
you use?’ 

““It is allone to me,’ he replied. ‘I use 
the methods of Maskelyne, Lyons, Witchel 
and Bowditch. But on the whole I prefer 
Dunthornes. I am more used to it and can 
work it quicker.’ 

“T could not but express my surprise at 
hearing this black face talk in this way, 
with his bloody chicken and knife in his 
hands. 

““Lay down your chicken,’ said Mr. 
Crowninshield to him, ‘and bring your 
books and journal, and show the gentle- 
man your calculations.’ 

“The black fellow answered all my ques- 
tions with wonderful accuracy, not in the 
jargon of the forecastle, but in good set 
terms of navigation. I learned that the 
cook had been around the world as cabin 
boy with Captain Cook in his last voyage, 
and he gave me many interesting particu- 
lars of his assassination by the natives at 
the island of Ouahu.” 

The Cleopatra’s Barge returned to Salem 
after a hugely enjoyable cruise, but Cap- 
tain George died on board while making 
ready for a second voyage aboard. She 
was sold and converted into a merchant- 
man, made a voyage to Rio, then rounded 
the Horn, and at the Sandwich Islands was 
sold to King Kamehameha to be used as a 
royal yacht. Only a year later her native 
crew put her on a reef, and the career of 
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the Cleopatra’s Barge was ended in this 
picturesque but inglorious fashion. 

The sea-journal of Capt. John White, 
who went to China in the brig Franklin, 
in 1819, contains the condensed narrative 
of another attractive figure in Salem ship- 
ping history, a sailor whose ambition soared 
far above such matters as building palatial 
yachts or driving in a yellow curricles. 
Here is the true tale of “‘a man who would 
be king” of a remote speck of an island in 
the South Atlantic, between Cape Horn and 
Good Hope: 

“On the twelfth of March, we saw and 
passed the island of Tristan d’ Acunha. 
This island was taken formal possession 
of in 1814 by Jonathan Lambert, of Salem. 
He issued a proclamation setting forth his 
rights to the soil, and invited navigators 
of all nations, whose routes might lie near 
the island, to touch at his settlement for 
supplies needed on a long passage; and 
which he anticipated his industry would 
draw from the earth and the adjacent sea. 
He signified his readiness to receive in pay- 
ment for his products, which consisted of 
vegetables, fruit and fish, whatever might 
be most convenient for his visitors to part 
with, which could in any way be useful to 
him and his associates in their solitary 
abode. 

“For the purpose of being able to fully 
carry out his plans, Mr. Lambert took with 
him to the island various implements of 
husbandry, seeds of the most useful culinary 
plants which grew in the United States, 
tropical trees for transplanting, etc. After 
Lambert had been on the island about two 
years, it was apparent that his efforts 
would be crowned with success, but un- 
fortunately he was drowned soon after, 
while on a visit to one of the adjacent 
islands. Disheartened by this unfortunate 
occurrence, Lambert’s associates, shortly 
after his death, left the islands in a ship 
which touched there.” 

In 1799 the ship Concord sailed on one 
of the earliest round-the-world voyages 
made by an American vessel. She was 
fitted out for sailing among the islands off 
the Southern Pacific coast of South Amer- 
ica, taking her cargo of skins from thence 
to China. A youth of the crew, Nathaniel 
Appleton, kept a log which is to be found 
among the old sea-journals stored in the 
Essex Institute. The chronic desire of 
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the seamen of the time to play Robinson 
Crusoe and set up kingdoms on far-away 
islands played hob with discipline, and 
caused the captains many anxious hours. 
The Concord’s log, written somewhat more 
than a century ago, holds within its tat- 
tered covers such illuminating entries as 
the following: 

“March 15 (1800) Island of Mocha and 
St. Mary’s in Olive Bay for water. Saw 
a great many apple trees but no apples, 
strawberry vines but no berries, blue ber- 
ries unripe. There is a garden here which 
I suppose some of the whalers planted, 
peas, beans, cabbages, potatoes, just come 
up. 
“17th—In the course of the night Glover 
and Drown, two of our seamen, stole the 
yawl and run on shore with all their clothes. 
We found the boat, but can’t find the men. 

“18th—Saw those two fellows that run 
ashore, but there is so much wood and 
swamp that it is impossible to catch them. 

“20th—Glover, the fellow that run 
away, came and said he was very sorry, 
etc. 

“‘22nd—Sent the boat on shore to fill 
three barrels of water which were empty. 
Moser, one of our hands, gave us the slip. 
We supposed at first that he went to take 
a walk and did not come back in time to 
come off in the boat. After the boat came 
on board we saw him on the beach, sent the 
boat after him, but he ran into the woods. 
The people are all dissatisfied that two 
men are gone, that they will have to do 
the work and have no benefit. And as 
they have been mutinous of late, I have 
engaged, provided they can’t catch the 
men, to give each his proportion according 
to the lays they ship. 

“March 23rd. Sent two boat crews on 
shore to try to catch those Infernal Ras- 
cals. Caught Drown but Moser kept his 
distance. Night calm, some hands ashore 
to catch the Villain. No Moser to be 
found. The fellow must be a plagy fool, 
for he’s got no clothes but what he has on 
—no fire-works,* nor nothing of the kind. 

“24th. The captain with a boat’s crew 
on shore to try to find Moser but all in vain. 
At eleven saw Moser on the beach making 
signals to come off. Sent the boat to fetch 
him. We have got all the crew again to 
my great joy. 


*Flint and steel. 
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“(Masafuero,) St. Ambrose. April 12— 
Drown, one of the fellows that run away, 
swears by all that’s good that he will not 
work. I suppose we must tie him in the 
shrouds and give him a plagy flogging 
which is very disagreeable, but there is no 
help for it.” 

In such homely chronicles as these is 
reflected one phase of the spirit of the 
coastwise towns of old New England. 
Able seamen, Drown and Moser, “the plagy 
rascals,” had got it into their noddles that 
a desert island already planted with fruit 
and vegetables would be a rare habitat for 
a couple of Yankee sovereigns, but they 
lacked the temper of such heroic solitaries 
as Jonathan Lambert, of Tristan d’Acunha, 
or John Young and Isaac Davis, who were 
living with the natives of the Sandwich 
Islands almost a hundred years ago, or of 
David Whepley, the Yankee whaler, who 
days of South Pacific trade. 

The influences which bred this habit of 
adventurous enterprise in the Salem of the 
past molded the career of such a man as 
Frederick. Townsend Ward, who went from 
the old town on Cape Ann to become a 
soldier of fortune in Mexico and Spanish 
America, thence to the Crimean War as an 
officer of the French army, and later linked 
his name with that of Gordon as the or- 
ganizer and first leader of the “Ever Vic- 
torious Army” in the great Tai Ping re- 
bellion. 

He was in Chinese waters as the mate of 
a Yankee merchantman when the rebellion 
was raging, and offered his services to the 
Imperial Government. By dint of valor 
and a genius for warfare, he fought his way 
to a position of high command and turned 
the tide of the war before Gordon had won 
his fame. Ward was promoted to the rank 
of Mandarin, Admiral of the Chinese Navy, 
and General of the Army before he fell 
mortally wounded while scaling a wall at 
the head of his troops. 

He died in his thirty-first year, a Salem 
sailor and soldier who in the brief span of 
his life had lived amid the most astonishing 
variety of incident and hazard in many 
lands. An imperial edict from Peking di- 
rected that a splendid monument be built 
in his memory, and expressed the gratitude 
and admiration of the Chinese Emperor 
and nation. In reply to this tribute the 
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American Secretary of State expressed 
“sincere satisfaction with the honors which 
the Emperor of China had decreed to be 
paid to the memory of our distinguished 
citizen. He fell while illustrating the 
fame of his country in an untried, distant 
and perilous field.” 

Even unto this day the Chinese offer 
sacrifices at his shrine as one deified by 
his deeds. 

‘It was fitting also that in the age of her 
vikings of commerce Salem should have 
produced the man pre-eminent in develop- 
ing the science of navigation—Nathaniel 
Bowditch, whose “Practical Navigator” 
won him a world-wide fame. Born in 
Salem in 1773, he spent several years of his 
youth in a ship-chandler’s store, and went 
to sea when he was twenty-one. While in 
his teens he had translated Newton’s 
“Principia” from Latin into English and 
worked out a full set of calculations for a 
nautical almanac. An older brother was 
at sea, and during his visits home, young 
Nathaniel at fifteen was helping him to 
master the theory of navigation. 

This precocious scientist sailed several 
voyages to the Orient as supercargo, and 
his journal is preserved among the archives 
of the East India Marine Society of Salem. 
He was in the port of Manila, in 1797, in 
the ship Astrea, when the visit of an Ameri- 
can ship was unknown, and wrote in his 
journal a very detailed account of that city 
as it was under Spanish rule a century be- 
fore Dewey entered the bay in another 
American ship. His ‘New American 
Practical Navigator” was adopted for use 
by seamen all over the world, but his fame 
as a scientist rests largely upon his trans- 
lation and commentaries of La Places, “La 
Mecanique Celeste,” which received honor 
and recognition by many learned societies 
at home and abroad. 

No son of Salem in her prime could ask a 
finer tribute than the following resolution 
adopted by the East India Marine Society: 

“Resolved, That in the death of Nathan- 
iel Bowditch, a public, a national, a humane 
benefactor has departed; that not this 
community, nor one nation only, but the 
whole world has reason to do honor to his 
memory; that when the voice of eulogy 
shall be still, when the tear of sorrow shall 
cease to flow, no monument will be needed 
to keep alive his memory among men, but 
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as long as ships shall sail, the needle point 
to the north, and the stars go through 
their wonted course in the heavens, the 
name of Dr. Bowditch will be revered as 
one who helped his fellow men in time of 
need, who was and is to them a guide over 
the pathless ocean, and of one who for- 
warded the greatest interest of mankind.” 
It is a coincidence worth noting that the 
first commanding figure in the maritime 
history of Salem, Philip English, was born 
in the Isle of Jersey, and that John Bert- 
ram, the last of the race of great shipping 
merchants of the port, hailed from the 
same island. Two centuries intervened 
between their careers, John Bertram living 
until 1882, and witnessing the passing of 
the foreign commerce of Salem and the 
coming of the age of steam upon the high 
seas. As a young man he saw an average 
of a hundred square-rigged ships a year 
come home to Salem from the Orient, 
Africa, South America, Europe and the 
South Sea Islands. In his latter years 
he saw this noble commerce dwindle and 
American seamen vanish until in 1870 the 
bark Glide from Zanzibar recorded the last 
entry in the Salem Custom House of a 
vessel from beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, and, in 1877, the schooner Maittie F. 
crept in from South America as the last 
vessel to fetch home a cargo from anywhere 
overseas.. The Manila trade had become 
a memory in 1858, the farewell voyage to 
Sumatra was made in 1860. Until the 
end of the century Salem shipowners were 
interested in the trade with the Philippines 
and other distant ports, but their vessels 
departed from and came back to Boston.* 
The Salem firm of Silsbee, Pickman and 
Allen built a fleet of fast and noble ships 
for the hemp trade, among them the Dooloo, 
Panay and Mindoro, but they never knew 
their own port, and in 1896 the last of this 
fleet, the Mindoro, was towed to Derby 
Wharf in Salem harbor to rot in idleness 
until she was cut down to a coal barge. 
John Bertram deserved to be classed 
with the older generation of Elias Hasket 
Derby and Joseph Peabody, because he 


* July 1, 1833. Nearly half our commercial capi- 
tal is employed i in other ports. During the past year 
there sailed from Salem 14 ships, 10 of them for 
India, 2 on whaling voyages to the Pacific; 5 barks, 
4 of which vd India; 94 brigs, 14 of them ‘for India; 
and 23 schooners. arum ships, 6 barks, 27 
brigs and 6 schooners belonging to this place sailed 
from other ports on foreign voyages. (Felt’s “An- 
nals of Salem.”’) 














possessed the same high qualities of fore- 
sight, daring and sagacity, a type of the 
militant leader of commerce on the firing 
line of civilization. Like theirs, his was a 
splendid American spirit which created, 
builded, and won its rewards by virtue of 
native ability, inspired and impelled by the 
genius of its time and place. He was in a 
privateer in the War of 1812, and lived to 
see his country’s flag almost vanish from 
blue water, its superb merchant marine 
dwindle to almost nothing, but while it was 
in its glory he played well his part in carry- 
ing the Stars and Stripes over his own ships 
wherever the mariners of other nations 
went to seek commerce. This John Ber- 
tram came to Salem in his boyhood, and in 
1813 was sailing out of Boston as a cabin 
boy in the schooner Monkey. A little 
later, shipping out of Charleston in a priva- 
teer, he was taken prisoner and confined in 
British prison ships at Bermuda and Bar- 
bados. Having learned to speak French 
in his early years on the Isle of Jersey, 
he persuaded his captors that he was 
a French subject and was released, but 
was again captured and carried off to Eng- 
land while homeward bound to Salem. 
His was the usual story of lads with brains 
and ambition in that era—at first a sailor 
and shipmaster, then an owner of vessels 
and a merchant on shore. But John 
Bertram served a long apprenticeship be- 
fore he forsook the quarterdeck. 

In 1824 he sailed for St. Helena in the 
chartered schooner General Brewer, and 
when afew days at sea overhauled the 
Salem brig Elizabeth, Captain Story, also 
headed for St. Helena. Commerce was a 
' picturesque speculation then, and each of 
these skippers was eager to make port first 
with his cargo and snatch the market away 
from the other fellow. 

The weather was calm, the wind was 
light, and Captain Bertram invited Cap- 
tain Story to come on board and have a 
cup of tea, or something stronger. The 
skippers twain sat on deck and eyed each 
other while they yarned, each assuring the 
other that he was bound to Pernambuco. 
St. Helena? Nonsense! Captain Story 
was rowed back to his brig, the two vessels 
made sail and jogged on their course. 
When nightfall came, however, John 
Bertram threw his entire deck load of lum- 
ber overboard in order to lighten his 
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schooner and put her in her best trim for 
sailing, cracked on all the canvas he could 
carry, and let her drive for St. Helena as 
if the devil were after him. He beat the 
Elizabeth to port so handsomely that his 
cargo had been sold at fancy prices and he 
was standing out of the harbor, homeward 
bound, when the brig came creeping in, 
with a very long-faced Captain Story 
striding her poop. 

Soon after this Captain Bertram de- 
termined to go after a share of the South 
American trade, and after a voyage to the 
Cape of Good Hope in the Velocity, he car- 
ried her to the Rio Grande and the Coast of 
Patagonia to trade in hides. He went 
ashore, leaving Captain W. B. Smith to 
pick up hides during short coastwise voy- 
ages, and finding the adventures prosper- 
ous, bought a Salem brig at Pernambuco, 
and kept both vessels busy. For three 
years Captain Bertram lived on the coast 
of Patagonia, directing the operations of his 
little fleet and taking this exile as a routine 
part of the education of an American ship- 
ping merchant. 

After his return to Salem his activities 
were shifted to Zanzibar, where the Ameri- 
can flag was almost unknown. Madagas- 
car had been opened to American trade in 
1821 by the Salem brig Beulah on her way 
home from Mocha. Zanzibar was a small 
settlement with no foreign trade, gum- 
copal, the principal staple product, being 
carried to India in the Sultan’s vessels. 
In 1826 the Salem brig Ann called at Zanzi- 
bar and showed the natives the first Ameri- 
can flag they had ever seen, but no attempt 
was made to establish commerce with the 
port until John Bertram set sail in the 
Black Warrior in 1830. He scented a 
pioneering voyage, with gum-copal as the 
prize, an import in great demand by makers 
of varnish and up to that time imported 
by way of India at great cost. When the 
Black Warrior arrived at Zanzibar the 
Sultan was on the point of dispatching 
a vessel loaded with the coveted gum-copal 
to India, but this typical Salem navigator 
would not let such a chance slip through 
his fingers. He boarded the Sultan and 
made him an offer in shining silver dollars 
for the cargo, and the dazzled potentate set 
his slaves at work to transfer the cargo to 
the hold of the Black Warrior. 

Thence John Bertram sailed home, and 
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sold his gum-copal for a handsome profit. 
Other ships followed in his wake, and for 
many years the Zanzibar trade in gum- 
copal was chiefly carried on in ships out 
of Salem, which controlled the supply of 
this commodity as it had won and held 
the pepper trade with Sumatra and the 
coffee trade with Mocha during an earlier 
generation. 

When the news of the California gold 
discoveries swept the East like wildfire in 
1848, John Bertram was one of the first 
shipowners to grasp the possibilities of the 
trade around Cape Horn to San Francisco. 
Before the end of 1848 he had sent out a 
ship to carry the advance guards of the ar- 
gonauts. This bark Eliza cleared from 
Derby Wharf in December, with assorted 
cargo and passengers, and was cheered by 
an excited crowd which swarmed between 
the East India warehouses and listened to 
the departing gold-seekers sing in lusty 
chorus the “California Song” which later 
became the favorite ditty of many a ship’s 
company bound round the Horn. It ran 
to the tune of “Oh! Susannah,” and car- 
ried such sentiments as these: 


“I come from Salem City 
With my wash-bowl on my knee; 
I’m going to California 
The gold dust for to see. 
It rained all day the day | left, 
The weather it was dry; 
The sun so hot I froze to death, 
Oh, brother, don’t you cry. 


CHORUS 


“Oh, California, 
That’s the land for me; 
I’m going to California 
With my wash-bowl on my knee.”* 


For this roaring California trade John 
Bertram and his partners built a famous 
American clipper, the John Bertram, of 


* Captain John H. Eagleston took the brigantine 
Mary and Ellen out to California two months ahead 
of the Eliza, in October, 1848, loading with a general 
cargo to sell to the gold-seekers. While at San Fran- 
cisco in June, 1849, he met the Eliza, and later wrote 
in an account of the voyage: 

“On board the Eliza there were quite a number of 
passengers. Several of these remaining in San 
Francisco, pitched their tent in Happy Valley, where 
Mr. Jonathan Nichols, stored as he was with fun and 
song, assisted by his social and free-hearted com- 
panions, made their quarters at all times inviting and 


pleasant. I was often with them, and under the 


beautiful evening sky, the echoes of good singing 
pleased the squatters that composed the little bee- 
hive villages which dotted the valley, especially ‘The 
Wash-bowl on my Knee,’ which was the usual wind- 
up.” 
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eleven hundred tons, at East Boston. The 
remarkable feature of this undertaking 
was that the ship was launched sixty days 
after the laying of her keel, and ninety days 
from the time the workmen first laid tools 
to the timbers she was sailing out of Bos- 
ton harbor with a full cargo, bound to San 
Francisco. The John Bertram was a 
stanch, able, and splendidly built ship, 
notwithstanding this feat of record-break- 
ing construction. Thirty years after her 
maiden voyage she was still afloat in the 
deep-water trade, although under a foreign 
flag, a fine memorial of the skill and hon- 
esty of New England shipbuilders. 

After winning a handsome fortune in his 
shipping enterprises, John Bertram had 
foresight and wisdom to perceive that 
American ships in foreign trade were 
doomed to make a losing fight. Their day 
was past. He turned his energies into 
other and more profitable channels, and 
keeping pace with the march of the times, 
engaged in railroad development and man- 
ufacturing enterprises, a shipping merchant 
of the old school who adapted himself to 
new conditions with a large measure of 
success. Much of his fortune he gave to 
benefit his town of Salem, in which his 
extensive philanthropies keep his memory 
green. 

The one steam tug which “screamed 
about the harbor,” in 1869, was the fore- 
runner of a host of her kind which should 
trouble the landlocked harbor that once 
swarmed with privateers and East India- 
men. The coal barge and the coasting 
schooner were henceforth to huddle in 
sight of crumbling Derby Wharf, and the 
fluttering drone of the spindles in the cot- . 
ton mill to be heard along the waterfront 
where the decks of the stately square- 
riggers had echoed to the roaring chanties 
of “Whiskey Johnny,” “Blow the Man 
Down,” and ‘We're Off for the Rio 
Grande.” 

Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote an epitaph 
of Salem as a deep-water seaport, and thus 
it appeared to him, the greatest of its 
children, as he viewed it sixty years ago: 

“In my native town of Salem, at the 
head of what, half a century ago, in the 
days of old King Derby, was a bustling 
wharf, but which is now burdened with 
decayed wooden warehouses, and exhibits 
few or no symptoms of commercial life, 

















except, perhaps, a bark or brig, half way 
down its melancholy length, discharging 
hides; or, nearer at hand, a Nova Scotia 
schooner pitching out her cargo of firewood 
—at the head, I say, of this dilapidated 
wharf, which the tide often overflows and 
along which, at the base and in the rear of 
the row of buildings, the track of many 
languid years is seen in a border of 
unthrifty grass—here, with a view from 
its front windows adown the not very 
enlivening prospect, and thence across 
the harbor, stands a spacious edifice of 
brick. , 

“The pavement round about the above- 
described edifice—which we may as well 
name at once as the Custom House of the 
port—has grass enough growing in its 
chinks to show that it has not, of late days, 
been worn by any multitudinous resort of 
business. In some months of the year, 
however, there often chances a forenoon 
when affairs move onward with a livelier 
tread. Such occasions might remind the 
elderly citizen of that period before the 
last war with England, when Salem was 
a port by itself; not scorned, as she is now, 
by her own merchants and shipowners, 
who permit her wharves to crumble to ruin, 
while their ventures go to swell, needlessly 
and imperceptibly, the mighty flood of 
commerce at New York or Boston. On 
some such morning, when three or four 
vessels happen to have arrived at once— 
usually from Africa or South America—or 
to be on the verge of their departure 
thitherward, there is a sound of frequent 
feet, passing briskly up and down the 
granite steps. Here, before his own wife 
has greeted him, you may greet the sea- 
flushed shipmaster, just in port, with his 
veSsel’s papers under his arm in a tarnished 
tin box. Here, too, comes his owner, 
cheerful or somber, gracious or in the sulks, 
accordingly as his scheme of the now ac- 
complished voyage has been realized in 
merchandise that will readily be turned 
into gold, or has buried him under a bulk 
of commodities such as nobody will care to 
rid him of. "Wiss 

This vanished era, this closed chapter of 
American achievement which reached its 
zenith a full century ago, belongs not alone 
to Salem, but also to the nation. East and 
west, north and south, runs the love of the 
Stars and Stripes and the desire to do honor 
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to those who have helped win for this flag 
prestige and respect among other peoples 


in other climes. The seamen of this old 
port were traders, it is true, but they lent 
to commerce an epic quality, and because 
they steered so many brave ships to ports 
where no other American topsails have ever 
gleamed, they deserve to be remembered 
among those whose work left its imprint 
far beyond the limits of the town or coast 
they called home. 

It is unmanly to mourn over old, dead 
days as better than the present time, to 
say that men were stronger, simpler, braver 
in the beginning of this Republic. Every 
age or generation, however, hammers out in 
the stress of its day’s work some refined 
metal of experience, some peculiarly sig- 
nificant heritage to help posterity in its 
struggle to perpetuate the things most 
worth while. It was not the rich freight- 
age of silks, spices, ivory and tea which the 
ships of Salem fetched home, nor the for- 
tunes which built the stately mansions of 
the elm-shaded streets, that made this 
race of seamen worthy of a page in the 
history of their country’s rise to greatness. 
They did their duty, daringly and cheer- 
fully, in peace and in war. They let their 
deeds speak for them, and they bore them- 
selves as ‘“‘gentlemen unafraid,” in ad- 
versity and with manly modesty in pros- 
perity. They believed in their country 
and they fought for her rights, without 
swashbuckling or empty words. They 
helped one another, and their community 
worked hand in hand with them, on honor, 
to insure the safety of their perilous ven- 
tures. 

The men who wore the duck, the sail- 
makers who fashioned it to bend to the 
yards, the blacksmith, the rigger, the car- 
penter, and the instrument maker did 
honest work, all co-operating to build and 
fit the ship their neighbor was to command 
so that she might weather the hardest blow 
and do credit to those who made and sailed 
her. 

Every shipmaster had as good a chance 
as any other to win a fortune. Independ- 
ence, self-reliance, initiative and ambition 
were fostered. It was clean-handed com- 
petition, aggressive, but with a fair chance 
for all. Whether it was the Ailantic dar- 
ing to show American colors to the East 
India Company in Calcutta in 1788, or the 
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these seamen had their faults. 
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Endeavor, with Captain David Elwell on 
her quarterdeck making the first passage 
of an American ship through the Straits 
of Magellan in 1824, of the Margaret at 
anchor in Nagasaki harbor half a century 


before another American vessel visited a 


port of Japan, these adventurers of com- 


merce were red-blooded frontiersmen of 


blue water, truly and thoroughly Ameri- 
can in spirit and ambition, as the strong 
men who pushed into the western wilder- 
néss to carve out a new empire for their 


countrymen. 


Judged by the standards of this age, 
They saw 
no great wrong in taking cargoes of New 
England rum to poison the black tribes of 
Africa, and the schooners Sally and Polly 
of Salem were winging it to Senegal as 
early as 1789. Rum, gunpowder and 
tobacco outbound, hides, palm oil, gold 
dust and ivory homeward, were staples of 
a busy commerce until late into the last 
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century. But the pioneering trade to the 
Orient, which was the glory of the port, 
was free from the stain of debasing the 
natives for gain. ,; 

As has happened to many other New 
England cities of the purest American 
pedigree, a flood of immigration from 
Europe and Canada has swept into Salem 
to swarm in its mills and factories. Along 
the harbor front the fine old square man- 
sions from which the lords of the shipping 
gazed down at their teeming wharves are 
tenanted by toilers of many alien nations. 
But the stately, pillared Custom House, 
alas, no more than a memorial of vanished 
greatness, stands at the head of Derby 
Wharf to remind the passer-by, not only 
of its immortal surveyor, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, but also of an age of which the 
civic seal of Salem bears witness in its 
motto, “Divitis India usque ad ultimum 
sinum” (To the farthest port of the rich 
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THEY ALL THINK ALIKE 


HOUGH the announcement that THE OutinG MaGazin_ is about to under- 
take a militant campaign for the Conservation of National Resources had 
been out less than two weeks at the time of our going to press for this month’s 
issue, it was received with most glowing enthusiasm by the prominent author- 


ities concerned in this movement. 


“OuTING can assist very materially in the movement now under way. The National 
Conservation Commission has very definite ideas as to what should be done to bring all 
this talk down to a practical dynamic movement. In fact, very real progress has been 
made beyond the laying of plans,’ writes Secretary Shipp, of the National Conservation 
Commission at Washington. ‘Under the direction of our Commission and its Executive 
Departments, and experts in private life, the first inventory of the natural wealth of the 
country ever undertaken has been completed. In the meantime, State Commissions 
have been appointed and are at work in thirty-seven states, and about fifty organizations 
of national scope have appointed Conservation Committees. A plan is thus formulated 
by which every participant in the campaign will be able to perform a definite share. 
The activities of the entire country will be combined into a single, comprehensive, clean- 
cut effort. Outinc has already helped to spread knowledge of this work. Your co- 
operation in its continuance will be heartily appreciated.” 


“What is the remedy?” demands State 
Forest Commissioner Whipple of New 
York. “That is the question. We can- 
not take it out in talk. We have to do 
something. We have to get out, every 
mother’s son of us that has an acre of land 
that is not good for farming purposes, and 
plant trees. It will not do to set land 
aside to the National Government and the 
States as Forest Reserves alone. We 
must economize. Above all, we must plant 
trees. Germany has planted trees for a 
thousand years. All its forest is a planted 
forest. We have got to be practical in 
the same way. What have we todo? Go 
home and plant trees. The way to get 
something done is to do it yourselves. 
Be practical about it. Plant tree gardens. 
Put the last dollar you can raise into those 
gardens. Don’t do too much resolving, 
but do business.” 

“TI am very much interested in OUTING’s 
new undertaking,” writes the Rev. Herbert 
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K. Job, the great authority on Bird Life, 
“and I shall be glad in every way to co- 
operate. The undertaking is splendid and 
will be a fine thing. There is great need 
for an arousing along the line of Bird Life. 
Here in Florida, the natural bird and game 
Paradise, there is no wild life to be seen 
along traveled routes. Birds are as scarce 
here as around New York, or nearly so. 
It is terrible. Active, widespread meas- 
ures MUST be undertaken at once if we 
are to save our interesting wild bird and 


animal life.”’ “As to preservation of game 


in America,” writes Frederic Remington, 
the great artist of out-of-doors, “I fear 
little can be done outside of ceaseless efforts 
which will compel laws to be enacted by 
Congress and State Legislatures with pro- 
visions for their enforcement. The im- 
portant thing is to reach the people far and 
near. The sportsman should be made to 
understand that what was a virtue in days 
gone by, is now become almost a vice, and 
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that his hand is the one to save from ex- 
tinction the rare game birds and animals. 
Public sentiment can do anyth ng in Amer- 
ica. Nothing can be done without it. 
Therefore, arouse public sentiment.” 

“T am more than glad that OUTING is 
to give this matter space. You have my 
best wishes,” writes Frank Chapman, 
Curator of Birds for the American Museum 
of Natural History. 

“No kind of forestry is practical,” writes 
Alfred Gaskill, Forester of New Jersey, 
“until the fires that destroy forests are 
stopped. The first and chief effort of our 
Commission is to bring fires under control. 
All else comes afterwards. A feature of 
the forest fire law of New Jersey which has 
worked particularly well, is that requiring 
a permit from a fire warden, wherever 
brush or waste is to be burned within two 
hundred feet of a forest. This has re- 
sulted in reducing the number of forest 
fires from thirty per cent. of the total to 
less than ten per cent. Much remains to 
be done. Our next effort in New Jersey 
will be to secure the passage of a bill re- 
quiring railroads which traverse woodland 
to construct wide fire lines along their 
right of way. It has been shown that the 
railroads are responsible for more than 
one-third of all the forest fires in New 
Jersey, and it has been further shown that 
fire lines of the kind proposed in the bill 
introduced at the present session of the 
Legislature will practically prevent all 
fires from that source. Every acre of land 
not required for other purposes in New 
Jersey will, we hope, grow trees of some 
sort. There is a ready market for every 
kind of forest material close at hand and 
that is an inducement to private owners.” 

“I would like to see the conservation 
movement commit itself to a programme 
for the expenditure of ‘vast sums of money 
in an investigation of the resources of the 
whole world,” writes David Fairchild, the 
Agricultural Explorer of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, which has added millions 
to the value of agricultural products in 
America within the last few years. “The 
coal deposits will be exhausted, no matter 
what steps are taken to preserve them, 
but the energies of the sun and the tide 
must sooner or later be unlocked for our 
use in convenient form. At the present 
time there is only a handful of men work- 
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ing on these colossal problems, which are of 
such great importance to the human race, 
In my imagination I hope to see a great 
army of public and private scientists busy 
with the great problem of finding out what 
plants are good for. There are thousands 
of uses to which American plants are going 
to be applied which are not yet generally 
known in this country. There are sur- 
prises in store in the way of plant growth 
which will adapt itself to temperate zones. 
The whole work of plant introduction is in 
its infancy. Its réle will be to stimulate 
gigantic efforts among agricultural inves- 
tigators to solve one of the greatest prob- 
lems—increased food production for the 
world.” 

“| think the present movement that is 
now formulating itself in this country, one 
of the greatest in the world in the direction 
of a campaign for rural progress,” writes 
Director Bailey of the College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell. 

“The Forestry Department appreciates 
most keenly the interest which OuTiNG 
takes in this great work of conservation. 
The magazines of the country can do the 
most effective work in telling the public 
just what conservation means. The wide- 
spread interest in the subject makes it 
evident that legislation, both state and 
national, will soon be taken up,” writes 
P. S. Kellogg, Assistant Forester at Wash- 
ington. “It is fundamentally essential 
that such legislation should be based on 
thorough knowledge.” 

These are a few of hundreds of letters 
received by THE Outinc MaGazineE in 
less than three days after the announce- 
ment of our new department. Our next 
issue will contain full details of the cam- 
paign. Meanwhile, all who are interested 
are invited to send in their opinions on 
the subject. Above all, to state most 
specifically what should be done to reduce 
the talk from “hot air” to a dynamic 
movement, 

This department will be conducted by 
Miss Agnes C. Laut, already so well known 
for the able and constructive manner in 
which she has handled important subjects 
along analogous lines for this and other 
magazines. Miss Laut has traveled ex- 
tensively over North America, has ex- 
amined with trained intelligence the prob- 
lems which the people of this continent are 
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facing. In the May issue of this magazine 
her department, “Our National Heritage,” 
will be inaugurated. 


The season is almost at 
hand when the small boy 
—and often the big boy— 
turns sleuth and tracks the 
mother birds to the nests 
in order to add new prizes 
to his birds’-egg collection. It does not 
need even a second thought to realize that 
this is downright pernicious activity. The 
necessary encroachment of business and 
commerce upon outdoor life is bad enough; 
it becomes too bad indeed when we add to 
the trouble voluntarily. 

We are not blaming the small boy par- 
ticularly; we blame those in charge of him. 
It is the same old story of poor training 
and a lamentable lack of responsibility of 
parents and teachers. Either many of 
those entrusted with the training of our 
boys and girls do not perceive intellectu- 
ally the need of helping our valuable birds 
in their struggle to live and to adorn our 
trees and please our ears, or else they are 
too indolent to point out the trouble that 
egg collecting must finally bring. 

As we say, we do not blame the small 
boy. He is impelled by youthful energy 
and a love of exercise as well as by the 
temptation of the opportunity to hunt and 
find something concealed. It appeals to 
him as a sort of hide-and-seek game. The 
fun he finds in hunting birds’ eggs is not 
the pleasure of acquiring knowledge usu- 
ally; it is the fun he finds in shinning up a 
difficult tree, the fun of tracking the wary 
wren to its home in the woodshed or the 
smoke-house, the fun of watching the 
flight of the melodious bobolink as it ap- 
proaches its nest in strategic and spiral 
circles just before it drops like a bullet to 
its home in the meadow. 

This impulse is wholesome enough, but 
the direction the boy takes to work off his 
natural inclinations is what should be put 
under the ban. 

It is not enough that laws be passed to 
prevent this rifling of nests. A law that is 
meaningless to the small boy must have 
feet as nimble as Mercury to follow him 
through the woods and fields. The cure 
must go deeper. The boy must be taught 
to understand that in robbing nests he is 
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thereby committing a sin even more serious 
than if he went out and stole the fruit from 
his neighbor’s pet pear tree. 

THe OutinGc MaGazinE has some sug- 
gestions to make and we trust that our 
readers will join in the effort to improve 
the juvenile point of view. 

First, let the parents make clear to 
their children that for every egg they take 
they are subtracting one from the number 
of future birds which are doing their best 
to make the outdoors a pleasant place to 
bein. Then let the teachers in our schools, 
not only the principals and instructors in 
natural history, but also every enthusiastic 
member of the teaching staff, make the 
youngsters realize what the birds mean to 
our American outdoors. 

The wren, the bobolink, the robin and 
the thrush give of their abundance of song 
cheerfully to a world that needs melody in 
its scheme of life. Just because these glad- 
some songsters have formed no union, have 
made no schedule of high prices for their 
product, is no reason why we should 
thereby feel that we are entitled to impose 
upon them. The fathers and mothers and 
teachers can easily find a convincing way 
to reach the children’s hearts and under- 
standings if they once feel that the effort 
is worth while. 

Another suggestion: Already this spring 
THE OutiINnG MaGazinE has received well 
written articles with well taken photo- 
graphs exploiting the pleasures of egg 
collecting. Therein is explained just 
where and how the rarest eggs may be 
found and when found how they may 
be “blown” and preserved for collec- 
tions. The tendency of such literature 
is pernicious. We don’t deny that for 
scientific purposes there should be ju- 
dicious selections of eggs from different 
species of birds made for preservation, 
but usually those actuated by the real sci- 
entific spirit live up to the doctrine of 
preserving our song and ornamental birds. 

As a matter of fact egg collecting has 
become a business with its own capital and 
organization. Certain houses issue cata- 
logues with price lists that serve to inspire 
the cupidity of the boy hunters. Imple- 
ment makers boom their egg-blowing and 
egg-preserving apparatus. Let these peo- 
ple be taxed to the point of keeping their 
efforts to a minimum. It would suit 
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THe Outinc Macazine if they were taxed 
out of business. 

We are not making a mountain out of a 
mole hill. Unless we really want to see 
our meadows and our woods become in- 
deed ‘“‘bare ruined choirs where late the 
sweet birds sang,” we only have to con- 
tinue in our indifference and keep on 
shrugging our shoulders. 

Many of our readers have valuable ideas 
upon this matter. We should be glad to 
receive letters from them. Those that 
seem to us most suggestive we shall be 
glad to print. 

Speckles, the trout, was in 

trouble. Something was 
A Nature- wrong. Through all his long 
Faking Story life of five years he never 

was in such a pickle before. 

When a yearling he had had 
a dozen pools to swim in along the stream. 
Year by year the pools had dried up until 
he was nosing round in the last hole in the 
bottom of the river. Now that too was 
becoming dangerously shallow and even 
his fish mind could see that before another 
year he must either give up the ghost or 
learn to live on dry land. 

Now Speckles was a fish who looked into 
the future and so he took time by the fore- 
lock. By steadily applying his mind to 
his desires, following the new thought 
method, he soon found himself sprouting a 
pair of wings and developing a set of air 
lungs. He hadn’t acted any too soon, 
for just as he had brought about this 
change in his condition the last drop of 
water gurgled away. Then he spread his 
newly found pinions and sailed away to 
a big oak tree which had sat upon the hill 
above these long hundred years. He 
alighted on a branch and tried to adjust 
his eyes to the air-bathed landscape. Asa 
matter of fact about all there was in sight 
was bare land. 

Suddenly he heard a whisper. “So you 
have been driven to this have you, Speck- 
les?” asked a sad voice. 

The limbs of the old tree were talking to 
him in their primeval rustling way. The 
sympathy in the whispered tones made 
him feel that he had at last found a friend. 

“Yes, Mr. Oak, I’m in deep trouble. | 
don’t like this strange, new life of mine. 
I’m lonesome and life does not seem worth 
living to me, now.” 
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“Speckles, I know what the trouble is,” 
whispered the Oak in answer. “I have 
stood here against the winds and the storms 
for over a hundred years and have seen 
your fathers and mothers for many, many 
years swim up and down that stream that 
is dried up there below. There was a time 
when my brothers and I stood shoulder to 
shoulder in ranks facing the world down 
there where the short-lived men live. See 
them there in the fields below, O Speck- 
les? They look like ants, so small are they. 
Yes, and in swarms they toil like ants, and 
years ago they ate into the ranks of the 
Oak family, that stood shoulder to shoul- 
der with me, and now | am left alone. 
Even the eagle, the hawk and the singing 
thrushes that used to sit upon my arms 
have gone. 

“Below me springs used to rise from the 
sod. They have long since dried up and 
when they disappeared the stream you 
lived in ran low. Look off there against 
the horizon, Speckles! You see the smoke 
of factories and the steam of mills. There 
is the trouble! The factories without 
ceasing are eating away the woods and 
with the woods gone the springs that feed 
the rivers are sinking away.” 

Speckles thereat lamented and mourned 
that he did not know where to go. ‘I was 
a fish and men dried up the streams; I am 
now a bird-fish and find that soon there 
will be no trees for me in which to find a 
refuge. I cannot become a bird, for birds, 
too, have fled as before a pestilence. Old 
Oak, in your wisdom, tell me, is there no 
comfort?” 

“There is hope, Speckles, but relief must 
come soon. Wise men below are trying 
to change things. They have succeeded in 
part or else even I would before now have 
been laid low. But do you, Speckles, fly 
away and learn to live in the sea, far from 
the shore where the bottom sinks so far 
beneath the surface that the longest arm 
of man cannot reach you. You will have 
to fight with other strange fish for life 
there, Speckles, but you have a chance, 
even more than you have here. I shall 
stay and hope for the best. And, Speckles, 
do not return until you hear a sound like 
exploding cannon. Men with little minds 
and little souls with no thought for their 
children, have looked greedily at me. 
Their hands have thus far been stayed by 
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the wise men who have courage in their 
hearts. So, Speckles, fly away to the East 
and good luck to you!” 

Speckles again took to wing and left the 
Old Oak whispering disconsolately, the 
while waving his arms in sorrowful protest 
against the swarms of little men below, 
who were toiling toward him like ants. 


It seems to be a characteristic 
“Cut out of the American temperament 
The Stops” to run in irregular tides of pro- 

test when there is something 
radically wrong in the country. Every 
now and then in the course of our national 
life a discerning man of public spirit or of 
self-seeking fame—it doesn’t matter which 
—points with alarm at some “‘steadily en- 
croaching evil,” and a surge of feeling 
straightway sweeps the land. The senti- 
ment grows into a tidal wave of feeling and 
protest; there is a splash, and those inter- 
ests which are alleged to be lying in wait 
raise their umbrellas just in time to save 
themselves a nasty wetting. Somehow 
or other there is always a handy covering 
for the chief objects of dislike. They usu- 
ally escape without any worse damage than 
having the shine washed off their business 
shoes. 

Then said tidal wave of emotion shortly 
ebbs away, the raiser of the alarm steps out 
of the limelight and things become just 
about as they were before. 

The chief exhorter against those who 
were called the most dangerous of the 
grabbers stepped into the obscurity of 
private life on March 4th. In seven years 
he made the people of the United States 
alive as they never were before to the 
dangers which threatened their economic 
interests and their general prosperity. Mr. 
Roosevelt certainly appreciated the value 
to the people of their natural resources. 
He tossed the White House calcium light 
into several dark corners and the people 
naturally were alarmed at what they saw 
happening there. 

Then the tide arose. 


The alleged grab- 
bers who were accused of acting in an un- 
godly and eminently selfish manner garbed 
themselves in their sou’westers, scudded 
for their tarpaulins, and waited with 
practiced patience for the thick dampness 


to evaporate. But as a sustainer of popu- 
lar feeling, Mr. Roosevelt was a success. 
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In seven years Americans learned more 
about the bearing of their forests and their 
streams on their individual property than 
they ever dreamt of before. The tidal 
wave acted in a most peculiar and unpre- 
cedented way. And on the crest of this 
obstinate wave, which refused to ebb, rode 
Roosevelt, giving horrible publicity to the 
dark secrets and the unworthy ambitions 
of those who were in business for their 
pockets all the time, and “the people be 
damned.” 

The question now is: Is that tide of 
feeling about to subside? All grabbers 
have a constitutional hankering for the 
choicest items in the national table d’héte, 
and THEY will not give up. Indeed, being 
tolerably keen students of popular psy- 
chology, they are this minute figuring out 
ways and means for new “expansions.” 

Railroad men will tell you that it isn’t 
so much the speed the Twentieth Century 
Limited makes in its eighteen-hour journey 
to Chicago, as the time it saves by making 
few stops, and those few very short—just 
one minute in places like Rochester. The 
expresses of the New York subways are 
able to go from Harlem to City Hall in 
twenty minutes because they “cut out the 
stops.” They don’t run much faster than 
the locals. 

The moral is evident. ‘Cut out the 
stops.” Let those who are convinced that 
this or that part of our outdoor domain 


‘is in danger from any designing body of 


men whatever “keep going” in their op- 
position. They have their represeftatives 
in Congress. Let them keep informed of 
developments and have the courage of 
their convictions. If Fred Jones or Tom 
Brainard or John Brown, whether in New 
York, Mississippi or Oregon, will just let 
his representative at Washington under- 
stand that he is going to keep going, that 
he is going to keep from being side-tracked 
by artful switchmen, there is a good chance 
that a bigger forestry policy will be in- 
augurated within the next four years and 
that the most of our people won’t some day 
have to buy a forty-dollar ticket in order to 
reach the shade of the woods or to hear the 
splash of real water tumbling down the 
rocks to pleasant trout pools below. 

“Cut out the stops.” The men and 
women who make up the body of the citi- 
zenship of this country have the making 
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of their own schedule, and the choice of 
their own destination. “Ask and it shall 
be given you” is as true now as ever. 
Only, ask intelligently, and ask insistently. 


The railroad corpora- 
mating fons thecountry have 
saosin ie the bearin of 
Profitable P S 


broad, statesmanlike 

policies for domestic de- 
velopment upon their own fortunes. One 
of the latest signs that the powers that be 
in the railroads are lending a cordial hand 
to measures of far-reaching importance is 
the co-operation of the New York Central 
Railroad with the College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University. Director Liberty 
Hyde Bailey of Cornell wished to reach the 
farmers in a convincing way by having 
agricultural trains run to different points in 
the State. Last year the Erie lines co- 
operated in this work. Not only the New 
York Central Railroad, but the Lehigh 
Valley and the Delaware & Hudson Com- 
panies will doubtless assist likewise. These 
railroads reach many of the most important 
farming sections of New York State. 

This experiment of running farmers’ 
trains in order to show what may be done 
by scientific, well ordered farming is not 
new. It was tried two years ago in the 
Middle West, with gratifying results. 

A movement to the rural districts has 
succeeded the alarming flow to the cities.* 
This is a welcome sign of the times. Life 
in the cities is artificial and only make- 
shift, at best. This organized effort to 
make the tilling of the soil pleasant and 
profitable is sure to be responded to by all 
who feel that the outdoors is the natural 
place for man to work and to live in. 


The animals that inhabit 


Sanity in our outdoor domain have 
Vivisection no more sympathetic 

champion than this maga- 
zine. We believe that we have established 


that impression beyond question in the 
minds of our readers and it is to those who 
have this confidence in us that we are ad- 
dressing these remarks. 

For a year or more now a hot campaign 
has been waged against vivisection by cer- 
tain “reformers” and altruistic organiza- 
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tions. The hue and cry has gone forth and 
a considerable resentment has been stirred 
up against those in our laboratories where 
experiment by vivisection is carried on. 

The war-cry of the anti-vivisectionists 
has been “no quarter.” They are up and 
doing to legislate out of existence the 
carrying on of vivisection by anyone 
whomsoever. The fight has resolved itself 
into a two-sided conflict between those 
governed by sentiment and those who 
would protect the medical profession in 
their efforts to cure human ills. 

It is entirely proper that the cutting up 
of live animals should be controlled and 
should not be allowed to become wanton 
and cruel. As a matter of fact this maga- 
zine believes that most of the charges are 
unfounded. No doubt the enthusiasm of 
some scientific investigators has rather 
rarely got the better of their judgment 
and the present campaign will have served 
its purpose if the champions of vivisection 
will come to realize that its practice should 
be confined to certain regulated laborator- 
ies, supervised by professional men whose 
motives are unquestionable. But to argue 
from certain random cases of malpractice 
that vivisection itself should go, is like 
insisting that the twentieth century should 
do without trusts because the advantages 
of the corporate idea have been taken ad- 
vantage of by some designing men. 

We do not believe that the responsible 
investigators in medicine, who have re- 
sorted to vivisection, can be charged fairly 
with malpractice. 

Doubtless unwise medical students have 
now and then sacrificed cruelly the lives 
of stray dogs and cats; but young medical 
students working by themselves should 
not be made the excuse for taking away 
from our investigators in surgery and 
medicine one of the most powerful weapons 
that has ever been wielded against human 
ills and diseases. Vivisection has played 
altogether too important a part in the ad- 
vancement of medicine to be legislated out 
of existence in a storm of emotional feeling. 
It will be superfluous for us in this day of 
the world to point out how vivisection has 
resulted in taking away from those injured 
or ill the horror and hopelessness that 
possessed the stricken a hundred years 
ago. 
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PRACTICAL PATCHING 


FOR OWNERS OF OLD FARMHOUSES, CAMPS AND 
BUNGALOES 


BY DAN BEARD 


r these days when everybody with a few 

hundred dollars in pocket is very sen- 
sibly using it to buy a farm and farmhouse 
so as to be able for a part of the year to re- 
turn to the simple life of our ancestors, it 
is very necessary that we should also know 
something of the simple economies of those 
days, for when one finds oneself out on a 
farm there is no plumber around the 
corner and no tinsmith on the next block 
whom one may call upon to repair breaks, 
and the damage done by time and weather 
to the old farmhouse. The ordinary man 
under these conditions is helpless, but some 
are inspired with novel ideas, as, for in- 
stance, the man who mended the leaking 
roof with porous plasters. 

But, for the benefit of those who are not 
supplied with a stock of porous plasters, I 
will tell how to do the plumbing and how to 
mend the tin roof with old bits of tin, rags, 
and white lead, and to begin with I want to 
impress upon the reader’s mind that this 
will be no bungling, unsightly, piece of 
work, but much more durable and just as 
neat as any piece of work which the pro- 
fessionals would do for him. In the first 
place if you have an old tin roof on one of 


the extensions of your house or on the house 
itself, by no means replace it with a new 
one. The modern sheet tin is made by 
modern methods and its life is not an 
extended one. The sheet steel they use 
in place of sheet iron rapidly disintegrates 
and a new roof will not last you half the 
time that a properly patched old one will. 

The roof of the house in which I am 
writing this article is of tin and was made 
about sixty years ago. It has been 
mended and patched, but to no great ex- 
tent, and apparently it bids fair to outlive 
me. Had it been modern tin it would 
have been necessary to renew it many times 
during that period. So, if you find that the 
tin roof to your farmhouse, bungalow or 
camp leaks in consequence of some splits at 
the seams and a few rust holes, nee them 
yourself. Fig. 1 shows the only material 
necessary for that purpose. You do not 
even need a pair of shears to cut your tin, 
for it is much better if folded over and ham- 
mered in the shape required as shown by 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2 shows a crack and some rust 
holes in the tin roof. Take your carpet tacks 
and hammer and neatly tack down the 
edges of the openings as shown by Fig. 3. 



















































If there is any difficulty in driving the 
tacks through the tin roof use a wire nail 
and hammer to punch the holes with first. 
Put the tacks close together and many of 
them. Next, with your paint brush 
thickly coat the mended parts with white 
lead as shown by Fig. 4. Next, cut a strip 
of the rag to fit over these places and tack 
it at its four corners as shown by Fig. 5. 
Now, then, cover the rag with a thick coat 
(Fig. 7) of the white lead, then tack on the 
piece of tin which you have made for the 
purpose. Next tack the tin over the 
wounded spots, putting the tacks close to- 
gether, as shown in Fig. 6. Afterward coat 
the tin with a covering of white lead and 
ihe patchwork is done. The roof will not 
again leak at those spots in the next 
twenty years. This will leave white, un- 
sightly blotches upon the roof, but after 











the white lead is dry a few dabs with the 
red roof paint will make the white patches 
the same color as the surrounding tin, and 
effectually conceal them. 

After I had finished doctoring up the 
kitchen roof of my farmhouse I discovered 
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that the drain pipe from the kitchen sink 
had a nasty leak where the pipe ran 
through the cellar. Of course there was 
no plumber handy—plumbers do not live 
in farming districts—so it was ‘up to me” 
and my helper to stop that leak as best 
we could. A few blows on the lead with 

















the hammer, carefully administered, almost 
closed the hole. I then had recourse to 
the white lead which I had been using on 
the kitchen roof, and I daubed the pipe 
with the paint; but still the water oozed 
through, as shown at A in Fig. 8, but after 
I had applied a strip of linen (B Fig. 8) 
to the leak and then had neatly wrapped 
it round as shown by C, Fig. 8, and painted 
the whole of it with white lead, the leak 
was effectually stopped and the pipe is 
apparently as good now, eight months after 
the mending, as it was when it was new. 

In this sort of work it must be remem- 
bered that it is the white lead that we de- 
pend upon, and the other material which 
we use, the tin and the rags, are only for 
the purpose of protecting and holding the 
white lead in place. Of course, a roof may 
be mended with tar, but that is always 
unsightly and insists upon running when 
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heated by a hot sun. Besides, it is most 
difficult to conceal and it does not come al- 
ready for use like the white lead. 

If the leak happens to be around the 
chimney it can be mended by bending the 
pieces of tin up against the chimney ac- 
cording to the diagram shown in the paper 
last month on how to mend a shingle roof. 

Leaks in tubs, barrels and tanks used 
about the farm can be mended with rags, 
tin and white lead in the manner described 
for the roof or the pipe. Also leaks in the 














leaders running from the roof may be 
treated in the same manner, but if you have 
to get new leaders for your house by no 
means replace the old ones with galvanized 
steel tubes. You can tell the difference 
between the galvanized steel and the gal- 
vanized iron by its appearance. The sieel 





is much brighter and more silvery than 
the iron, but my experience is that the 
steel will last only two or three years, 
whereas the galvanized iron will last in- 
definitely. On my town house, after hav- 
ing three sets of galvanized steel leaders 
rust out in a few years’ time, I had them 
replaced with copper leaders, for, although 
the additional expense is greater, I have 
found it more economical in the end. For 
people having plenty of money to spend 
on their country houses, I would advise 
the use of copper leaders, but folks of lim- 
ited means will save money by patching 
up the old tin ones or old galvanizing iron 
ones instead of replacing them with the 
galvanized steel which is of little service 
for outdoor wear. There are, I believe, 
only a few firms now that manufacture 
the galvanized iron, but your architect can 
find them if you insist upon it. 


































































ETWEEN the bench show season and 
recognized epidemics of mange and 
distemper there is a certain association in 
the minds of all exhibitors of dogs. It is 
a situation that is more or less unnecessary 
and it is certain that a larger amount of 
precaution taken by the exhibitors them- 
selves would materially reduce the trouble 
if their efforts were devoted in that di- 
rection instead of blaming the managers 
of the shows. There is too great a ten- 
dency upon part of the man whose dog 
comes back from the bench afflicted with 
a contagious disease to hold up an accusing 
finger at the management and call for help. 
It is a wrong idea and an unfair accusa- 
tion, for competent veterinarians are em- 
ployed at every show of importance and 
there is keen supervision of the entries 
when received, but it is impossible for 
most careful management to detect dor- 
mant and undeveloped cases of distemper, 
and a dog passing hasty though careful 
examination on one day may be fully 
capable of communicating this disease on 
the next. It is an undoubted fact that in 
a show where some hundreds of dogs are 
brought together, the possibilities of in- 
fection of part of the number are large, 
and while it is true enough that dogs 
suffering from mange and skin diseases 
are easier to detect and bar out than 
sufferers from distemper in its early stages, 
they, too, do come in contact with healthy 
animals to the disadvantage of the latter. 
It means serious trouble and loss to the 
exhibitor to get either of these troubles 
into his kennel, and especially is this true 
during this particular season, for, in the 
first place, it puts his dogs out of compe- 
tition for the time being and in the second 
it interferes seriously with breeding oper- 
ations at a most favorable time of year. 
The most profitable thing in kennel man- 
agement is foresight and prevention of 
trouble. The kennel owner would do well 
to remember that fact. And, since a dog 
must run some risks at the best managed 
of shows, a few precautions may save a 
vast amount of future annoyance. 
In the first place, the best preventive 
of all disease is perfect health. It is not a 
fact that a dog necessarily contracts dis- 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE IN THE 
DOG 
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temper because of exposure to that dis- 
ease, but it is practically certain that any 
dog in poor health and a generally run- 
down condition will do so at the first op- 
portunity. It seems almost idle to remark 
(and yet it isn’t) that a dog that is in any 
way ‘‘out of shape” should be kept at 
home. Did not an inspection of the 
benches every season show numbers of that 
kind on exhibition, one could keep silent, 
but there will always be people who, un- 
fairly to themselves and to their competi- 
tors, will endeavor to save entry fees by 
benching dogs unfit to be shown. Of 
course, the judges dispose of them, as far 
as the competition goes, in very short 
order, but some exhibitors, especially small 
ones, will persist in taking a frantic and 
mistaken joy in seeing their dogs on the 
bench. Racing men start poor horses in 
big handicaps to ‘‘have their colors up”’ 
from much the same sort of mistaken 
notion. 

Of course, the wise man grins, reflects 
comfortably that entry fees from others 
make prize money for him, and says noth- 
ing. At the same time it isn’t any health- 
ier for the game than it is for the dog. So 
have him fit, or don’t show him. 

Too long and hard a trip to a show or 
improper crating, or lack of food or water 
on the way, may serve to considerably 
lower a dog’s vitality, and consequently 
his powers of resistance are weakest when 
his crate is received as one of a wagon- 
load and ranked with a dozen others from 
everywhere. It is hard to point out a 
remedy here. The dog must travel, and 
the philosopher’s stone and a method of 
making express companies water dogs in 
transit, have not yet been discovered. But 
plenty of food and water can be supplied 
at the start, and the crate can be disin- 
fected before use. 

This matter of clean crates is an import- 
ant one, and there is no one small bit of 
precaution that better repays trouble than 
the scrubbing and disinfection of every 
crate on every occasion, just before it is 
used. A solution of formalin and a white- 
wash brush will do the work in a few 
minutes and, better still, is a small sprayer 
such as is used by florists in which the 








same solution can be used, not only here 
but in many ways around the kennel. 

The food at the shows is plain and 
excellent, but a dog will go off badly in 
a day or two if he is unaccustomed to 
regular kennel diet. If you like, you can 
go there and feed him yourself, but that 
is a nuisance to you and an annoyance 
to the men in charge. The better way 
is to have your dog in the habit of eating 
plain kennel food, a fact that is obvious, 
of course, to the professional handler but 
not always so to the occasional exhibitor. 
Then the dog will meet no change of diet 
when he goes away from home, and will 
have that much less trouble, in what is to 
him a strange world, full of worry. 

It follows on the same lines that the dog 
accustomed to hard flooring, with little 
covering for a bed, will not suffer when 
put on the benches. No dog is better, 
as a dog, in physical condition, coat or 
stamina, when he is bedded on soft cush- 
ions; and, like a delicately nurtured child 
which has never been out of doors without 
a hat, the house-kenneled pet will suffer 
real hardship when exposed to ordinarily 
healthful simplicity. 

The dog having been dispatched to the 
show, received and benched, take one look 
at his quarters to see that he is all right. 
His chain must be long enough for comfort; 
his water-pan full; notice the dogs near 
him. If there is one that seems ill, do 
not be timid about calling the attention 
of the management that way. People 
always will exist who will bench dogs 
among hundreds of others, that have re- 
cently been exposed to dangerous infectious 
diseases, and such deserve short shrift. 

All these precautions having been taken 
you will still find the occasional spot of 
mange. Notice the first scratching and 
examine carefully for the telltale red 
spots. Then stop it at once with an ap- 
plication of carbolic acid crystals and 
balsam of peru in equal parts, applied 
with a flat toothpick or the bottom of the 
cork from the bottle, and in very small 
quantities. Should the trouble threaten 
to get beyond control, get permission from 
the proper source and take your dog home 
at once; isolate him and give him proper 
treatment without too much regard to 
other shows in the near future. Watch 
for distemper symptoms and let your 
guide be the clinical thermometer, of 
which the self-registering variety is the 
only useful kind. Distemper shows, first 
of all, in the temperature, which is normal 
in a grown dog at ror degrees in the rec- 
tum. Puppies show somewhat higher 
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figures and a variation of one degree need 
not be alarming. But if a dog’s tempera- 
ture rises to 1024 or 103 degrees, that dog 
should be isolated, treated with anti- 
pyretics, kept out of drafts and watched 
carefully until the fever subsides or the 
threatened disease develops. 

There are said to be distemper specifics. 
Possibly these exist. From the scientific 
point of view this trouble must now be 
regarded as a germ disease strictly, and 
there is no reason in medical science why 
anti-toxins giving immunity from it should 
not be prepared. There are some prepa- 
rations on the market alleged to do this 
very thing, and the writer has had a 
successful experience with them in a few 
cases, which were not enough, however, 
to justify a sweeping recommendation. 
But all our advancement in kennel lore 
comes from continuous experiment and it 
might save the exhibitor both trouble and 
stock to try some of the immunizing treat- 
ments on all his dogs. 

It is not hard to handle a single case of 
disease or a few cases. The epidemic run- 
ning for months through a kennel is the 
thing to be dreaded, be it of distemper or 
of skin disease. Therefore, have a detain- 
ing ward, a quarantine kennel, always 
ready for new dogs coming in and for old 
ones returning from the show, and keep 
in quarantine every dog that has been 
away for a time sufficient to assure you 
that he can bring no injury to his kennel 
mates. This method is so efficacious in 
preventing trouble, if faithfully adhered to, 
that in one instance which came under 
the writer’s observation in a kennel num- 
bering about fifty dogs which were con- 
stantly changing, no case of distemper 
occurred in the main kennel in three years, 
though four or five of both distemper and 
mange were caught in quarantine where 
early treatment and subsequent disinfec- 
tion wiped out the disease with small 
mortality. It is almost needless to point 
out that this was a profitable and suc- 
cessful kennel and the books showed a very 
small charge against veterinarians’ bills, 
medicines or dead dogs. 

But there is little need of taking only 
— precautions, and if kennel men 
handle sick dogs and, with unwashed 
hands, mix food for well ones, the trouble 
will be upon you. It all sums up, as it 
did years ago in hospital practice, that 
proper and thorough antiseptic measures 
will inevitably save many lives, but that 
partial ones are worse than useless and 
only create false confidence and subse- 
quent disaster. 




























































WHY SEA FISHING IS POPULAR 


BY LOUIS RHEAD 


Panic age the question of this title, 

marine fishes are always abundant 
in their particular haunts, perpetually on 
the lookout for food, at all times voracious 
and ready to take the bait. Nearly all sea 
fishes are strong, vigorous fighters, and 
the intelligence they show in the number 
of rushes to evade capture, is strong evi- 
dence that good sport is the rule. Another 
reason for the popularity of sea fishing 
is that it permits of comradeship, friendly 
rivalry; a number may be angling the 
same spot with a fair division of the cap- 
ture; a dozen or a hundred in a boat 
makes no difference to the fish, they bite 
just the same, and all anglers have an equal 
chance. Is it any wonder a Brooklyn 
angling club of thirty members is called, 
“Always happy in Gussie’? such being the 
name of their motor launch. 

Along the whole line of the temperate 
Atlantic coast from Carolina to Cape Cod, 
fish food is extremely plentiful; the center 
of its abundance may be placed from As- 
bury Park to New York. It can safely be 
stated that no large city in the world has 
such a variety and abundant possibilities 
for sea fishing as the immediate environs 
of New York City. Just lately, my interest 
in the subject has led me to gather a fair 
idea of the number of anglers and the fish 
they capture during the season of from 
April 1 to the end of December. The 
catch does vary sometimes, because much 
depends upon favorable weather, but, if 
one spring is cold, therefore scant. in the 
catch, the fall is pretty sure to make up 
in exceeding abundance, for it must be 
understood that October and November 
fishing is just as productive in numbers 
and size as it is in toby and August. 

Upon reliable authority I am informed 
that 35,000 anglers harvest the near-by 
waters on fair Sundays at the height of 
the weakfish season. This number is 
made up principally from New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken and 
minor towns, and they are about divided 
as follows: Ten thousand go out to the 
open sea, known as the fishing banks, a 
term which applies generally to a large 
area of shallow water from five to twelve 
miles from shore. The most famous 
grounds are the Cholera, the Farm, Sea 
Gull, Elbow, Ribbon and Rocky Hill 
Banks. Outside the large number of 
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motor boats, big and little, that daily leave 


the city, a fleet of five iron steamboats 
start from the Battery every day but 
Monday from the first of April to the end 
of December; warm or cold, rain or shine, 
nothing daunts them but fog. The boats 
are named Cepheus, Taurus, Majestic, 
Arion and Angler. 

In summer at certain seasons the docks 
and piers of New York are lined from end 
to end with anglers of both sexes. The 
long piers at Coney Island, Rockaway and 
Ulmer Park are well patronized both night 
and day; at times their lines are so thick 
as to be a marvel how they are kept from 
tangling. Above the city, between West- 
chester Bay and Long Island, is located 
City Island and Hart Island, with many 
smaller rocks and shoals, and on fair Sun- 
days attracts 10,000 people. The abund- 
ance and variety of fish is equal, if not 
superior, to that of Jamaica Bay, a similar 
fishing place cut up in countless small 
channels, islands and inlets. 

Yet another grand fishing ground is the 
eastern shores of Staten Island and the 
various channels that run in different 
directions from Norton’s Point to Sandy 
Hook, that gives a never-ending supply of 
good fishing throughout the year. Be- 
sides all these places there are many rocks 
and wrecks, dotting and lining the shores 
conveniently nearby for even small motor 
and row boats to reach them in compara- 
tive safety in fair weather. At each wreck, 
notably the IJbernia, Oregon and Black 
Warrior wrecks, from twenty to fifty boats 
anchor above them each fair Sunday; 
every angler, from five to fifty in a boat, 
will take home on an average ten good- 
sized edible fishes. Let an_ interested 
observer watch the crowds at Bath Beach 
waiting to be conveyed back to the city, 
say from 5 P.M. to dark, and count the 
baskets, bags, and even bare fish that the 
returning crowds are staggering under, 
giving complete evidence, not so much of 
their skill, but of the astonishing number 
of fish captured. 

It must not be supposed that all sea 
anglers reside near the coast. The various 
fishing clubs have members from all over 
the Middle States. No doubt the sup- 
position is that aside from their sport, the 
sea air is beneficial in more ways than one. 
No matter what part, north or south, they 
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find the Atlantic coast gives ample, indeed 
abundant sport and plenty of fish. 

As to the total number of fish caught, 
I shall give a day’s report of one fishing 
boat at the tag end of the season, as 
stated in the ‘‘Rod and Gun” column of 
the New York Press of recent date: ‘‘Cap- 
tain Al. Foster gave his 200 guests on the 
Angler a good day’s sport at the fishing 
banks yesterday. Finding that fish were 
becoming scarce at the Cholera Banks, 
Captain Foster changed the object of his 
attack to the Farm’s Bank off Long Branch, 
in sixteen fathoms of water. Under 
splendid conditions, considering the sea- 
son, 100 codfish, the largest one weighing 
twenty-four pounds, were landed, and 
some 400 tautog. Besides these, mutton- 
fish (correct name eel-pout) by the hun- 
dreds were captured.” This number of 
fish, according to the general average, 
would weigh about 3,000 pounds. A 
month before, I made a trip on the Taurus 
with 300 anglers on board, with a total 
catch of 5,000 pounds of fish. In the sum- 
mer season, the number and weight is 
larger, especially in Bay fishing, during the 
weakfish season, and I think a fair aver- 
age catch for each angler is ten fish, weigh- 
ing twenty-five pounds. It will thus be 
seen that 5,000 anglers, in Jamaica Bay, 
fishing a single Sunday, will carry home 
a total of 125,000 pounas of fish. 

It will at once be seen from the above 
results what an advantage such fishing is 
to the general health of a part of the city’s 
inhabitants, especially if the catch be 
compared to the fish exposed for sale in 
the city markets, that have been lying on 
ice from three days to three months. When 
seafish is cooked within five hours of its 
death, it has a solid, rich, oily flavor. 
People would scarcely believe what a 
difference there is in freshly-caught smelts, 
herring, mackerel, and other thin-skinned 
fish, for the thicker the skin the longer is 
the flesh protected from decay; that is why 
codfish, halibut and other thick-skinned 
fish decay less rapidly. 


INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE ON MIGRA- 
TION OF FISHES 


Toward spring, about March 15, as the 
weather gets warmer, anglers begin to 
think of the return of various fishes, either 
from the deeper waters where they have 
lain quietly, partially dormant, to escape 
the chill shallows, or, those fish that come 
back from the south to spawn or for food. 
The first to gladden the angler’s heart is 
what is popularly known as the flounder, 
from December to February it buries itself 
in mud or sand to escape the cold, though 
flounders are caught in Florida throughout 
the year. In the vicinity of New York the 
flounder is raked up by clam diggers early 
in March, and as the spring advances, is 
actively present, becoming more abundant, 
supplying the table of the poor with an 


—_ supply of an exceedingly delicate 
and nutritious food. They are easily 
caught on clam bait, everywhere near shore, 
on sandy flats or in the deeper channels in 
any part of the tide or day in such quan- 
tities that fifty to one hundred fish is a 
common thing for one angler to capture in 
a day’s fishing, running from eight ounces 
to two pounds in weight. 

The shad is equally abundant and as 
they come up the coast, they enter the 
various rivers for spawning purposes, from 
the early part of February in Carolina, to 
the latter part of June, as far north as the 
coast of Labrador. They are very abund- 
ant in the Potomac,* Susquehanna, Dela- 
ware, Hudson, Connecticut and other rivers 
farther north, and at the mouths of such 
rivers, sometimes a considerable distance 
up, they are taken by net fishermen. 

Though it is unusual for fish to take any 
food during the spawning season, the shad 
may be caught on the minnow, shrimp or 
on the fly, at the surface; usually the best 
time is at evening. The shad is an ex- 
tremely shy fish and for that reason it is 
necessary to have the lightest trout tackle, 
and the lure should be allowed to float at 
least 100 feet from the boat, and kept at 
the surface on the jump, by giving short 
jerks on the tip of the rod to move the fly 
or bait. 

Thousands of shad are seen disporting 
themselves in rivers of Carolina as early 
as February. By March they have trav- 
eled as far as the Potomac, and they are 
in the vicinity of New York during April 
and May. p to the present time shad 
are almost entirely taken by net fisher- 
men. It is reserved for the present and 
future anglers by some means or other to 
place them on the list of game fishes; when 
they are, it will be discovered that they 
will prove just as valued a quarry as the 
weakfish, both from a game and economic 
value. 

It is very essential that the marine 
angler should have a knowledge of what 
fish are warm blooded and those that are 
cold blooded, also, to know the time each 
species arrive and depart. So perfect and 
regular are they in their migrations that it 
is an exceedingly rare occurrence to catch 
a fish out of its usual season. The season 
is one long succession of varied species, 
each coming and going at about the time 
the other leaves. Perhaps, the tautog 
stays a longer time than any other fish, 
the striped bass comes next; the former is 
also the most abundant fish taken on the 
rod in New York waters. For those hardy 
enough to try fishing during the very cold 
months, the cod, pollock, whiting and tom 
cod may be caught; quite a number of 
stragglers also, are left during April and 
May. After that, the cold weather fish 
are not seen again till the fall, early or late, 
according to the temperature of the water. 
Those anglers with time and money visit 
southern waters, particularly Florida, dur- 
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ing the months of February and March, 
returning some time in April to be ready 
for the opening of the trout season. But 


the marine angler naturally concludes that’ 


fresh water fishing is far below in point of 
numbers caught, and real sport. 


THE WAYS OF SEA FISHING 


The ways and means of sea fishing are 
many, just as varied and difficult to learn 
as the finer and more delicate art of fly 
casting. The apostle of the artificial fly 
would stand aghast watching an expert sea 
angler flying an eight-ounce sinker two 
hundred feet from the upper deck of one 
of the fishing boats that go down to the 
banks. It would also tickle him mightily 
to see the plebian codfish prodded in the 
ribs by a gaff with the handle eighteen feet 
long; furthermore, he would no doubt 
faint at the sight of a reel that measures 
eight inches across. Yet such tools are 
used and they are necessary, under the cir- 
cumstances. As the season advances, I 
shall show how fish are captured on tackle 
that, till they are properly understood, 
would be considered suitable only for 
sharks or whales. I have never seen ma- 
rine anglers use a landing net. At times, 
the gaff may be seen in use, but only on 
rare occasions in Bay fishing. Most anglers 
lift the fish bodily—either on the rod-tip, 
or by holding the line, while they are 
heaved overboard. In surf and shore fish- 
ing where the sand is smooth and on 
gentle incline, the only way to get a large 
fish from the water is to slide it up on the 
wet sand on the line, and then wade in to 
hold it by the gills till safe from the waves. 
In fishing from the upper deck of the 
iron steamboats on the fishing banks, very 
large, useless fish, like skate or dogfish, are 
cut loose by the kindly aid of the hand 
liners who are fishing the lower decks. 
Big codfish are gaffed as before mentioned; 
all other fishes up to ten pounds are hauled 
up by the big wooden reels. 

In trolling, if the lines are not strong 
enough to lift the fish over the gunwale 
it gets off and away, generally hook and 
leader with it. Trolling is practiced to a 
much greater extent above, than south of 
New York. Along the Connecticut shore 
up to Block Island Sound, many anglers 
enjoy trolling for large striped bass, weak- 
fish and bluefish; all around and above 
Nantucket, Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts Bay, the anglers have taken up troll- 
ing as the favored method instead of the old 
plan of angling from the rocks and fishing 
stands, partly because of the advent and 
popularity of the motor boat which gives 
infinitely greater satisfaction than the old 
style sailing craft. The motor boat can be 
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steered, turned or stopped without any 
trouble in a jiffy—just what trolling needs, 
In the waters round Montauk Point up to 
the various islands and shallows to Block 
Island, all kinds of fish in their season are 
very abundant. In fact, if I were asked 
to point out what I considered the finest 
fishing ground for really good sport, it 
would be Montauk in July and Barnegat 
in September. 


INFLUENCE OF TIDE ON FISHING 


The most essential thing in sea fishing, 
next to tackle and bait, is a tide table, be- 
cause all marine fishes except the flatfish 
—flounder and fluke—are captured more 
readily at a certain tide. The main cause 
for such is, that fish are more active in 
their search for food, generally on the flood 
tide. 

Vast schools of little fishes move close 
into shore on the incoming tide, working 
their way into the smaller bays and inlets, 
especially near the edge of banks, where 
they feed on the small crustaceans, shrimps 
and little minnows that can effectually hide 
from their larger enemies when the tide is 
low and the large fish are unable to get at 
them in very shoal water. 

It is a common and interesting sight to 
see a school of weakfish slowly moving in 
near the surface with the early tide. Sud- 
denly one sees the smooth surface all in 
commotion, minnows and silvery spearing 
leap frantically in all directions looking 
like flashes of diamonds, then instantly 
disappear to certain death. At such times, 
anglers should be ready with their boat 
trimmed snug, lines out floating forty feet 
away baited with live shrimps. 

Tide affects bottom feeders, though not 
to such a large extent. Fishing from piers 
and docks just an hour before and after 
flood is most likely to give good results. 
On wrecks, much depends on the kind of 
fish; the last of the ebb and at low tide 
is considered the worst condition for 
general fishing. In the open sea on the 
banks, tidal influence counts for little or 
nothing; any tide is as good as another. 
In surf casting, soon after the tide begins 
to flow in till an hour after it recédes, is 
invariably the best part of the day for the 
majority of fishes. 

Next month I shall describe the return 
of the weakfish, tautog, fluke and other 
migratory fishes, with hints as to their 
capture and a description of their habits. 
The writer will be pleased to answer any 
questions pertaining to marine fish and 
fishing, in particular as to places where to 
go, and what fish are to be captured, as 
well as the bait required. 














THE REEL AND ITS HANDLING 


BY SAMUEL G. CAMP 


Se proper use of the reel in the various 

forms of angling to which it is ap- 
plied and in the different manners in which 
it is made (each style of fishing calling 
for a certain method of use and each style 
of reel requiring, if one would use it cor- 
rectly, a certain way of handling) is an 
interesting subject and one with which 
the average angler is not over familiar—if 
one may judge from the bizarre manner in 
which, at times, he has seen reels used. 
All fishing reels, the single-action, the 
double-multiplier and the four-time multi- 
plier, to take the most. common forms, 
are made with a view to practically one 
, use only; and yet, on every stream and 
lake, one frequently sees the quadruple 
reel in use where the single-action is the 
only proper thing; or, possibly, some other 
careless or ignorant substitution of the 
wrong tool for the work in hand. And 
this is not a question of academic hair- 
splitting between the ‘“‘correct’’ and the 
“impossible’’; nor is it a matter of con- 
vention; it is simply a matter of selecting 
and using for a certain purpose an imple- 
ment constructed for that purpose. One 
of the most common sins in this particular 
is the use in trout fly-fishing, or other 
fishing with the fly, of the double multiplier 
in place of the single-action; a substitution 
always resulting in something more than 
mere dissatisfaction. 

The enumeration of some of the more 
salient characteristics wherein the single- 
action reel differs from the double-multi- 
plier, and the application of the points of 
difference to the business of fly-casting, 
will show the very good reasons why ang- 
ling experts without exception use the 
simple single-action click reel when fishing 
with the fly. 

But, at first, it might be well to set down 
the basic difference in use between the 
single-action reel and all multipliers. 
Experienced fly-fishermen, almost to a 
man, do not use the reel when playing a 
trout. The line is grasped with the left 
hand, if the angler’s rod hand is the right, 
between the reel and the first guide; and 
any lengthening or shortening of the line 
is done with the left hand, the rod, if need 
be, being shifted at times so that the right 
hand may wind up any superfluous slack. 
The reel is used neither in casting the line 
nor in killing the fish. The multipliers, 
on the other hand, are correctly used when 
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playing the fish; and the quadruple multi- 
plier is the foundation of bait-casting from 
the reel. Starting, then, with the assump- 
tion that in fly-fishing the reel is not used 
for casting nor after the game is struck, it 
follows that all unnecessary weight and 
complicated mechanism should be elimi- 
nated and the reel be as simple as possible 
and still do the work. This difference in 
the use of the plain click reels and the 
multipliers is largely the result of the posi- 
tion in which they are used on the rod. 
For the right-handed fly-caster the proper 
rigging of the reel is underneath the rod 
with the reel handle to the right, the reel, 
of course, being placed below the hand- 
grasp. Multiplying reels should be used 
on top of the rod, reel handle to the right, 
and the reel-seat should be above the grip. 

Contrasting for use in fly-casting, the 
single-action click reel with the double- 
multiplier, to say nothing of the four-time 
multiplier which is still more unsatisfac- 
tory, every advantage is with the single- 
action. In the first place every precau- 
tion should be taken against fouling the 
line and the outstanding balance handle 
of the multiplier is a constant invitation 
to disaster. In the single-action reels this 
contingency is guarded against by having 
the reel handle revolve within protecting 
bands, or, as in the English reels, the reel 
handle is eliminated, a revolving disk tak- 
ing its place, the handle being simply a 
projecting knob. Since the reel is not, or 
should not, be used in winding in a trout, 
the multiplying mechanism is unnecessary 
and, moreover, measurably increases the 
weight. And if, occasionally, for some 
good reason, recourse is had to the reel 
when playing a trout or bass, the swiftness 
with which the line is retrieved is danger- 
ous, since, in trout fly-fishing especially, 
the rest of the tackle is very light. It is 
impossible to state too strongly the very 
great advantage of the guarded reel handle. 
We all know how numerous are the 
things which in stream fishing for trout 
get upon the angler’s nerves and conduce to 
impatience and a lusty desire to smash 
things. Back-casts, on some days, insist 
on hanging up, certain leaders develop a 
chronic desire to tangle beautifully, a 
dozen different petty annoyances continu- 
ally fray the edge of the fisherman’s tem- 
per; and if to these things is added con- 
stant fouling of line over reel handle the 
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limit is soon reached. For the angler who 
likes to use good tools there should be an 
added inducement to use the single-action 
in the fact that one can procure a very 
fine quality reel of this sort at much less 
expense than a multiplier correspondingly 
good. The single-action click reel is equal 
to every trout fishing — and is 
equally efficient for bass y-fishing, 
although where bass are exceptionally large 
it is sometimes better to take advantage 
of the quick retrieve of the double-multi- 
plier in spite of its other drawbacks, in 
which case, however, rod, line and leader 
should be somewhat heavier than ordinaril 
used. When selecting a single-action click 
reel it is well to remember that the trade 
sizes by which they are known, eighty 
yards, one hundred yards, etc., do not 
describe the exact line capacity of the 
reel; for, as a matter of fact, the reel 
will hold considerably less of the average 
trout fly-fishing line, say size E, than the 
trade size calls for. A one hundred yard 
single-action reel is just about right for 
twenty-five yards of waterproof enameled 
silk line, size E, with a spliced backing 
of a few yards of linen or other line. This 
backing, being first wound upon the reel 
spindle, builds up considerably before the 
actual casting line is reached and increases 
the retrieving speed of the reel a great 
deal. 

For bait-casting from the reel the quad- 
ruple multiplier is the only thing. It is 
quite true that bait-casting can be done 
with reels of less speed and, also, of greater 
ag but the proved fact remains that 
the four multiplier most acceptably fills 
the bill. Controversy in this regard is 
more apt to touch upon the proper posi- 
tion of reel on rod for bait—or minnow- 
casting. As above stated the writer be- 
lieves, with the great majority of casters, 
that for this sort of fishing the reel should 
be placed on top of the rod with the handle 
to the right—if the caster is right-handed— 
and should be kept in this position both 
when casting and playing the fish. Un- 
deniably rod and reel balance more per- 
fectly when, as in fly-fishing, the reel is 
used underneath the rod. But, in bait- 
casting, even-spooling of line upon reel 
spindle is a thing of the utmost importance, 
and this is best and most easily accom- 
plished when the reel is used as here indi- 
cated—a very great authority to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Contrary to the ideas of a good many 
anglers the speed of a quadruple reel is 
strictly not for the purpose of getting in 
the line as speedily as possible, thereby 
endangering tackle and courting the loss 
of a hooked fish, but merely to facilitate 
casting. The gearing of the reel, four 
revolutions of spindle to one of handle, 
is such that, in practiced hands, long casts 
are easily made. In the handling of the 
quadruple reel the most common mistake 
is to keep the reel constantly in an upright 
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position. The rod should be so held that, 
in casting, the sides of the reel are almost 
parallel with the water, the rod being 
turned in toward the angler. In this wa 
the reel reaches its highest efficiency iad 
too, the friction of the out-running line 
against the rod is reduced to a minimum, 
The quadruple reel most suited to bait- 
casting is long in the barrel and of small 
size. When choosing a reel of this sort it 
should be remembered that, for casting 
purposes, only very fine lines are practi- 
cable, ‘‘tournament,’’ size H, or the very 
largest line that will give good results and 
the one most used in fishing, size G. So 
the reel, to hold fifty yards of regular 
casting line, need be no larger than the 
size known as ‘‘sixty yard.’’ The use of 
a small reel is very desirable since it tends 
to lighten any outfit, and it is especially 
desirable for use on split-bamboo casting 
rods under six feet in length, since these 
rods are usually of very light weight. 
The angler should bear in mind that a good 
quadruple casting reel is built like a watch 
heaped net made the first Kentucky 
reels and their descendants are still at it— 
and that while it will indefinitely stand 
intelligent use, it will most certainly not 
stand abuse. The reel should be oiled at 
intervals, but only sparingly so as not to 
flood the mechanism. Also it should be 
kept clean outside so that small particles 
of sand or other matter may not work in; 
and at times, the inside mechanism should 
be cleaned, but this should be delegated to 
the maker or some professional—the aver- 
age amateur has mighty little business with 
the ‘“‘insides’’ of a casting reel. German 
silver is the most satisfactory material, 
and it is preferable to have a casting reel 
of solid metal. For the single-action click 
reel, german silver and hard rubber is rec- 
ommended; the metal being placed in the 
form of a band around the outside of the 
reel plates to guard against cracking the 
rubber in case the reel is accidentally 
dropped. 

The uses of the double-multiplying reel 
are many, and the average fisherman, who 
is neither a bait or fly-caster, usually em- 
ploys this sort of ‘‘winch.” It may be 
used to advantage in worm fishing for 
trout with a regulation bait rod, that is, 
a rod with reel-seat above hand-grasp, and 
also in still fishing for bass or other fishes. 
For trolling purposes the double multiply- 
ing reel is preferable to the four-multiplier, 
for the reason that as you increase the 
speed of a reel there is a resultant loss of 
winding in power. The chronic bait- or 
fly-caster is usually too nervous and rest- 
less, as a consequence of the activity of 
his favorite angling methods, to be a good 
still-fisher; and so, when casting the 
minnow, artificial bait or fly fails to inter- 
est the fish, he generally resorts to trolling. 
The retrieve of the single-action reel is 
much too slow to handle efficiently the 
usual long line used in trolling. 
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